8.. College or University attended ees 
Name of School No. 
Location t p TEL A ceni aUe cc E 
City or Towi State 
9. Name three subjects you liked ‘most in high school in order o 
preference: ur Pe ce eae TM Se NE 


10. Name three subjects you liked least in high school in order 
disMke cu carae c A mee P MR Ru rec E 


11. What are some of the things outside of regular classes that 
liked to do most while im high school? .......:.-csssssssssscessseecssssecsseece-. 


12. Will you have to earn all most, some, or none of your suppor 
while in college? (Underscore which.) : 


13. What athletics or sports did you engage in while in high scho ol 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


If admitted to the KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, 
I promise to abide by its rules and regulations, and make proper use 
of the educational advantages offered and see that all bills are pa: l 
promptly. . 4 


Signature of Applicant......... HEIMAT 
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1937 
September 10 


September 11 


September 13 
September 20 
September 27 
November 24 
November 29 
December 17 


1938 


January 3 
January 19-20 
January 20 


January 22-24 


January 31 
February 7 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1937-1938 
FIRST SEMESTER 


Boarding Department opens 7:00 a. m. 

8:00 a. m.—5:00 p. m. Registration of all Fresh- 
man and Sophomore students. (Trades 
Bldg. After 5:00 p. m. Freshman and 
Sophomore students who are accepted for 
registration must pay a $2.00 late registration 
fee. 

7:00 p. m. English placement examination for 
all Freshman students. (Trade Bldg.) 

8:00 a. m.-12:00. Medical examination for all 
Junior and Senior men students. (Health 
Bldg.) 

1:00 p. m.-5:00 p. m. Medical examination for 
all Junior and Senior women students. 
(Health Bldg.) 

8:00 a. m.-5:00 p. m. Registration for all 
Junior and Senior students (Trades Bldg.) 
After 5:00 p. m. Junior and Senior Students 
who are accepted for registration must pay a 
$2.00 late registration fee. 

8:00 a. m.-12:00 p. m. Medical examination 
for all Freshman and Sophomore men. 
(Health Bldg.) 

1:00 p. m.—5:00 p. m. Medical examination for 
all Freshman and Sophomore women. 
(Health Bldg.) 

Instruction begins. 

Last day of registration for full credit, 5 p. m. 

Last day of registration for any credit, 5 p. m. 

Thanksgiving vacation begins, 12 noon. 

Classes resumed, 8 a. m. 


. Christmas vacation begins, 4:30 p. m. 


Classes resumed, 8 a. m. 
Final examinations for first semester. 
First semester ends. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Registration for Second semester. After 5 
D. m., January 24, $2.00 is assessed every 
student presenting himself to begin or com- 
plete any part of his registration. 

Health examination for all new students. 

Last day of registration for full credit, 5 p. m. 

Last day of registration for any credit, 5 p. m. 


March 28 


March 29 
April 1 


May 11-12 
May 13 
May 17 
May 18 
May 19 
May 20 
May 21 
May 22 
May 23 


May 24 
May 25-26 


June 6-7 


June 8 

June 13 

July 7-8 
July 11 

July 12 
August 11 
August 12-13 


SPRING TERM ie 


Registration for Spring Term. After 5 p. m, 
March 28, $2.00 is assessed every student 
presenting himself to begin or complete any 
part of his registration. 

Spring term instruction begins. 

Last day of registration for Spring Term, 

5 p. m. 

Senior Examinations. A 

Closing Exercises of Practice School, 8 p. m. - 

Junior and Senior Banquet. : 

Annual oratorical contest, 8 p. m. 

President's Reception for Seniors. 

Annual Musical Recital, 8 p. m. 

Senior Class Day. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, 3 p. m. i 

Alumni Day. 5:30 p. m, alumni, faculty 
student, parent dinner; 8 p. m., public sess: 

Commencement, 10:39 a. m. 

Final Examinations for all undergraduates. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Registration for first term of summer school 
After 5 p. m., June 7, $2.00 is assessed eve 
student who presents himself to begin 
complete any part of his registration. 

Instruction begins. 

Last day of registration for first term. 

First term examinations. 

Registration for second term. L 

Instruction begins, 8 a. m. A 

Summer School Convocation. 

Second term examinations. l 
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PART I 
GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 
ORGANIZATION 


GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL 

Through the provision of State Law, Sec. 4377-1, Kentucky 
Statutes, the management and control of Kentucky State Indus 
trial College is vested in the State Board of Education. "This 
board is composed of the State Superintendent of Public Instrue: 
tion, elected by the people for a term of four years, and sevem 
lay members, appointed for overlapping four year terms by the 
Governor. 


SrATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


HARRY W. PETERS, Chairman, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Term expires, 1940 


MRS. ESPY GOODPASTER, Owingsville, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1937 


J. L. CLOAR, Middlesboro, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1937 


W. H. BROADY, Canmer, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1938 


CHESTER A. BYRN, Mayfield, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1938 


A. G. HAMMOCK, Versailles, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1939 


BERNARD EILERMAN, Covington, Kentucky l 
Term expires, 1940 


JOHN SANDIDGE, Louisville, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1940 


CONTROL 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The external government and control of the college is vested 


in the State Board of Education. The said board shall adopt such 
rules and regulations for the government of the school and guid- 


anee of the employees and students as it may deem proper. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 

Immediate executive control of the college is affected 
through the president, the executive agent appointed by the 
board. Subjeet to the control of the board, he shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all edueational and business affairs of the 
institution and of all disciplinary problems which may arise. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 

The internal government of the institution is in the hands 
of the faculty who act through the Executive Council and 
Instructional Faculty. The Executive Council consisting of the 
president, registrar, business manager, deans of men and women, 
and such other members as may be appointed by the president 
exercises jurisdiction over cases of discipline and the formation 
of all general policies of the college, other than matters purely 
of an academic nature. The Executive Council is the highest 
internal governing body of the college. 

The Instructional Faculty, consisting of the president, 
dean, and registrar, heads of departments, and teachers, is 
charged with the formulation and direction of general 
academic policies and practices of the college. On matters of 
a purely academic nature, the Instructional Faculty is the final 
internal source of authority. 


THE COLLEGE 


R. B. ATWOOD, President J. T. WILLIAMS, Dean and Registra 
J. H. INGRAM, Business Manager 


ORGANIZATION 


Effective September, 1937, the college will be reorganized int 
three main divisions. 'This reorganization came as a result of (a 
careful consideration of the functions and objectives of the college, (b 
careful study of the administrative and instructional personnel, an 
(c) careful consideration of equipment for administrative and 
structional purposes. The plan is designed to: 


1. Encourage and facilitate the attainment of desired educational 
objectives. E 
2. Make a closer correlation of the work of the departmen S 
involved. 1 
Make a more efficient use of administrative officers. 
Make a more efficient use of the faculty personnel. 


The reorganized program for the attainment of these objectives is 
as follows: | 


I. THE DIVISION OF APPLIED SCIENCES 
Dr. J. J. Marx, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


AGRICULTURE: 
Associate Professor Mark, Head 
Mr. Broaddus 


HOME ECONOMICS: 
Associate Professor Morton, Head 
Miss Anderson 


j 
D 

Y 
q 
T 
) 

D 


MECHANIC ARTS:* ] 


IL THE DIVISION OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Dr. H. B. CRovcH, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


*'To be organized. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Lee, Head 
Mr. Richards 
Mrs. Heartwell 
Mr. Cheaney 
Mr. Melton 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Richards, Head 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT: 
Associate Professor Bradford, Head 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Roberts 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS: 
` Associate Professor Carmichael, Head 
Mr. Roberts 


NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS : 
Associate Professor Jones, Head 
Dr. Crouch 
Dr. Mark 


II. THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
Dr. J. T. Williams, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: 

Associate Professor Dailey, Acting Head 

Dr. Williams 

Miss Wilson 

Miss Fife 

Mrs. Morton 

Mr. Roberts 

Mr. Kean 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION: 
Associate Professor Kean, Head 
Miss Fife 


MUSIC EDUCATION: 
Instructor C. J. Michaels, Head 
Miss Glover 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD, A. B., B. S., LL. D. r 
President i 


JAMES H. INGRAM, A. B. 
Business Manager 4 


Graduate, Normal Department, Kentucky State Industrial College 
1901; Hampton Institute, two summers; A. B. in Social Science, Sim- 
mons University, 1929; Graduate Work, University of Cincinnati; 
Teaching experience 25 years; Kentucky State Industrial College, 
1929— r; 


JOHN DUDLEY STEWART, B. S. 


Cashier and Bookkeeper : 


B. S., in Commerce, Simmons University, 1924; Coaching School, 
Notre (Dame, 1930; University of Michigan, Summer 1935; Secretary to 
President, J. B. Dudley, A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C., 1924; 
Fiscal Department, A. and 'T. College, 1925-27; Simmons University 
Fiscal office, 1927-29; Fiscal office, Prairie View College, 5 months, 
1929; Northwestern Coaching School, 1931; Kentucky State Industria 
College, 1929— 


LANGLEY AUGUSTINE SPURLOCK, B. S. 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


B. S, in Business Administration, West Virginia State College, 


1927; Secretary and Property Recorder in Assessor's Office, Kanawha | 


County, West Virginia, 1925-32; Kentucky State Industrial College, | 
1933— 


ANITA CURRY FIELDS 
Assistant Registrar 


Graduate, Russell High School, Lexington; Commercial Depart 
ment, Central High School, Louisville; Kentucky State Industrial Col- 
lege; Columbia University, Summer 1935; Hight years’ experience in 
Secretarial work; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1929— i 


j 
ü 


J. 'W. ROBERTS, B. Ped., A. B. A 


Dean of Men 


B. Ped., Lincoln Institute (Ky.), 1921; A. B., Simmons University 
1927; Advanced Study, University of Cincinnati, Summers 1930, 1981, - 
1932; Columbia University, Summer 1935; Rural Teacher, Marion Coun- 
ty, 1901-06; Principal, Nels6n County, 1906-08, Union County, 1908-12; 


1 
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Marion County, 1912-17; Trigg County, 1917-18; Lincoln Institute Model 
School, 1918-23; Supt. of City Schools, Shelbyville, 1923-29; Kentucky 
State Industrial College, 1929— 


ANN JACKSON HEARTWELL, A. B. 
Dean of Women 

A. B., University of Illinois, 1921; Advanced Work, University of 
Illinois, 1932; Columbia University, Summers 1934-35; Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary one year; Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, 1921-22; Dean of 
Women, Teacher of English Virginia State College, 1922-24; Dean of 
Women and Teacher of English, Kentucky State Industrial College, 
Second Semester, 1933— 


ANN L. RUCKER, A. B., B. S. 
Librarian 

A. B., Atlanta University, 1928; B. S., Library Science, Hampton 
Institute Library School, 1929; Advanced study, University of Iowa, 
Summer 1933; Circulation and Reference Librarian Fisk University, 
1929-31; Librarian Auburn Branch Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia, 
1931-32; Y. W. C. A. field worker, and as F. E. R. A. social worker, 

1932-34; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1934— 


BETTIE H. WHITH 
Matron 
Graduate, Maysville High School, Maysville; Fifteen years teaching 
experience; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1927— 


JAMES ANDERSON JORDAN 
Power Plant Engineer 
Diploma in Steam Engineering at International Correspondence 
School, Scranton, Pa., 1915; Thirty years in Boiler and Engine Room; 
Four years, Plumbing and Steam Fitting; Four years in Carpentry and 


: Contracting; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1923— 


LOUELLA BUSH, B. S. 
Dietitian 
B. S. in Home Economics, Kentucky State College, 1935; Teacher 
Wayne Avenue Public School, Lockland, Ohio, 1935; Kentucky State 
Industrial College, 1936— 


E. E. UNDERWOOD, M. D. 
School Physician 


Graduate, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Practic- 
ing Medicine since 1891; Kentucky State "Industrial College, 1910— 


gio e demde. ta 
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MANSON ARTHUR MELTON, JR. 
Secretary to the President 
A. B. in History and Government, Kentucky State College, 19 
Teaching experience—Public Schools, Caruthersville, Missouri, 
Kentucky State Industrial College, 1936— 


BEN D. FINCH 

Bookkeeper ; 

Graduate, School of Commerce, Wilberforce University, 193 
employed Kentucky State Industrial College, 1930-31; Kentucky Sta 
Industrial College, 1935— 5 


THELMA D. YANCEY, A. B. 

Junior Library Assistant 7 

A. B. in English, Kentucky ‘State Industrial College, 1935; Key 
tucky State Industrial College, 1935— : 


ARLETTA MAE McGOODWIN, B. S. 
Director of Memorial Hall 


B. S. in Business Administration, West Virginia State College 
1936; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1937— 
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FACULTY 1936-37 


RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD, A. B., B. S., LL. D. 
President 


A. B. in Biological Science, Fisk University, 1920; B. S. in Agricul- 
tural Education, Iowa State College, 1923; Professor of Agricultural 
Education, Kansas Vocational College, Summer 1923; Dean of Agricul- 
ture, 1923-29; Director of Summer School, 1927, Chairman of Extension 
Centers, 1927-29, Prairie View State College; LL. D. (Hon.), Lane Col- 
lege, 1934; Graduate study in College Administration, University of 
Chicago, Summer 1934 and 1936; Kentucky State Industrial College, 
1929— 

HARVEY C. RUSSELL, A. B., B. S., M. A. 
Dean and Registrar, Professor of Education 


Graduate, Kentucky State Industrial College, 1905; A. B., Simmons 
University, 1910; B. S. in Education, 1926; M. A. in Education, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1929; University of Cincinnati, Summer 1935; 
Teacher in Rural Schools 1905-1909; Instructor, Kentucky State Indus- 
trial College, 1910-1913; Normal Instructor, Louisville City. Schools, 
1913-1924; Professor of Education, Simmons University, 1929; Special 
ist in Negro Education, U. S. Office of Education, 1930; Kentucky State 
Industríal College, 1931— 


JOHN T. WILLIAMS, B. S., M. A., Ed. D. 
Dean and Registrar, Chairman of the Division of Education 


B. S. in Education, Langston University, 1928; M. A. in Education, 
University of Cincinnati, 1932; Ed. D., Indiana University, 1936; Ken 
tucky State Industrial College, 1928— 


GENEVA BELL, A. B. 
Instructor of Education 
Principal of the Elementary School 
B. S. in Education, University of Cincinnati, 1931; Advanced Work, 
University of Cincinnati; Advanced Work, Atlanta University, Summer 
1933-35; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1929— 


ALEXIS J. RICHARDS, A. B., M. A. 
Associate Professor of French Language and Literature 
Head of the Department 
A. B. in French, State University of Iowa, 1928; M, A, in French, 
State University of Iowa, 1931; Instructor of French and English, Vir- 


+ President, West Kentucky Industrial College, beginning July, 1937. 
?Beginning July, 1937. 
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ginia State College, 1928-1929; Director of Extension, Kentucky § 
Industrial College, 1935-36; Kentucky State Industrial College, ig 


HENRY ARTHUR KEAN, A. B., M. S. 
Associate Professor of Physical and Health Education, Directo; 
Athletics 

Head of the Department 
A. B. in Biological Science, Fisk University, 1920; M. S. in Ph 
Education, Indiana University, 1935; Coaching School, Notre 

Summer 1930; Central High School, 1920-31; Kentucky State Indus} 
College, 1931— a 


CLARICE JONES MICHAELS, B. $. 

Instructor and Head of the Department of Music 

Graduate, Ithaca Conservatory of Music; B. S. in Public Sel 
Music, Ithaca College, 1934; Ithaca Conservatory, Summer 1917 
western University, 1926; Ithaca College, Summer School, 1931; Tea 
ing experience, Howard University, Winston-Salem Teachers Col eg 
West Virginia State College, A. and T. College, Livingston College, K 
tucky State Industrial College, 1934— 4 


CAROLYN M. GLOVER, B. S. 

Instructor of Music : 

B. S. in Education, Ohio State University, 1934; Advanced Stuc 
Summer 1935-1936, Ohio State University; Instructor of Music, Nor 
Carolina College, 1934-36; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1936 


RALPH HUGO LEE; A. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of English 
Head of the Department 
A. B., University of Wisconsin, 1929; A. M., University of Wisco 
sin, 1933; Teacher, Florida A. and M. College, 1930-1931; Bishop al 
Wiley Colleges, 1931-32; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1933— 


HENRY E. CHEANEY, A. B. 
Instructor of English 
A. B. in History and Government, Kentucky State Industrial 
lege, 1936; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1936— 


a 


q 


MACK P. CARMICHAEL, A. B., Ph. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of Sociology and Economics J 
Head of the Department ) 


A. B., Samuel Houston College, 1913; Ph. B., University of Chica gi 
30n leave of absence, second semester 1936-37, for study at the Uni 


versity of Michigan. 
*On leave of absence 1936-37 for study at Columbia University. 
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1927; A. M., University of Chicago, 1931; One quarter beyond that re- 
quired for Master's degree, University of Chicago; Instructor, Samuel 
gouston College, 1913-17; Prairie View State College, 1921-30; Ken- 
tucky State Industrial College, 1930— 


ARNOLD W. WRIGHT, B. S., A. M. N 
Acting Head of the Department of Sociology and Economies 
B. S. in Education, Alabama State Teachers College, 1932; A. M. in 
Sociology, Atlanta University, 1934; Teacher, Booker T. Washington 
High School, 1935-36; Sociological Research Aide, U. S. Number 5, 
1934-35; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1936— 


WILLIAM W. JONES; B. S., M. A. 
Associate Professor of Science and Mathematics 
Head of the Department 
B. S., Johnson C. Smith, 1928; Advanced Study, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, 1928-29; M. A., Cornell University, 1932; Advanced Study, Cor- 
nell University, Summer 1933; University of Michigan, Summer 1935; 
Kentucky State Industrial College, 1929— 


HUBERT BRANCH CROUCH, A. B., M. S., Ph. D. 
Professor and Chairman of the Division of Arts and Sciences 


A. B., Texas College, 1927; M. S. in Protozoology, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1930; Ph. D. in Zoology, Iowa State College, 1936; Kentucky State 
Industrial College, 1930— 


JAMES SIMPSON ESTILL, B. S. 
Instructor of Mathematics 


B. S, Berea College, 1892; Advanced Study, University of Cincin- 
nati, 1930-31; Principal of City School, Mt. Sterling, 1892-1914; Ken 
tucky State Industrial College, 1914— 


E. M. NORRIS, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. 

Professor of Agriculture 

Director of Special Studies 
B. S. in Agriculture, Prairie View State College, 1927; M. S. in 
Agricultural Education, Cornell University, 1931; Ph. D. in Agricultural 
Education, Cornell University, 1934; Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Sumter County Training School, Livingston, Ala., 1923-24; Principal, 
Copeland Graded School, Flynn, Texas, 1924-25; Teacher of Agriculture, 
Prairie View College, 1927-29; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1929— 


5On leave of absence 1936-37 for study at the University of Michigan. 
ê Prairie View College, July, 1937. 
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ALLEN T. WOOD; B. S, M. S. 
Associate Professor of Agriculture 
Head of the Department 


Graduate of Prairie View State Normal, 1912; B. S. in Agrieu 
Hampton Institute, 1924; Graduate Student, Iowa State College, 193 


Education, Prairie View State College, 1922-23; Director of Agriew 
Delaware State College, 1924-29; Kentucky State Industrial Col] 
1929-37 


GRACE SULLIVAN-MORTON, B. S., M. S. 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Head of the Department 


B. S. in Home Economics, Hampton Institute, 1930; M. S. in He 
Economics, Iowa State College, 1932; Home Economics Teacher, 


O’Kelly Training School, Method, N. C., 1926-28; Kentucky State Indy 


trial College, 1930— 


J. J. MARK, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. 
Professor, Chairman of the Division of Applied Sciences 


B. S. in Agriculture, Prairie View College, 1929; M. S. in Agronot 
Iowa State College, 1931; Ph. D. in Plant Physiology and Agronom 
Iowa State College, 1935; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1929— 


INEZ HEWITT LEE; A. B., A. M. 
Instructor.of English 
Acting Head of the Department 
A. B. in English, Fisk University, 1928; A. M. in English, Columt 
University, 1929; Teacher, Bishop College, 1929-32; Bishop-Wiley J oi 
Summer School, 1932; Florida A. and M. College, 1932-34; Kentue 
State Industrial College, 1935— - 


LUDYE A. ANDERSON, B. S. ; 
Instructor of Home Economies i 


B. S., Home Economics, Kansas (State Teachers College, 193 
Completed requirements for M. A. degree at University of Chicag 


. 1934-36; Clothing Instructor three years at State College of Arkansa 


Clothing Instructor three years at L'Ouverture High School, McAleste 
Oklahoma; Two years Instructor of Clothing at A. and M. Colleg 
Orangeburg, South Carolina; One year Instructor, Sumner High Scho 


Kansas City, Kansas, 1934; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1935 


1 Deceased. j 
8 Second semester 1936-37. 
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LAURA THELMA FIFE, B. 8. 
Instructor of Physical Education 


B. S., Education, University of Cincinnati, 1934; Columbia Univer 
ay Summer, 1935; Instructor in public school, Everettsville, West 
E^ 1926-28; Instructor, Morgantown, West Virginia, City Schools, 
Five years in Y. W. C. A., Health Education Department, Cin- 
Ohio; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1935— 


virginia, 
1928-30; 
cinnati, 


CHARLOTTE E. WILSON, A. B., M. A. 
Assistant Professor of Education 
A. B. in Language and Literature, Knoxville College, 1926; M. A. 
Education, Columbia University, 1935; Instructor four years, Fulton 
County, Kentucky, Schools; Instructor one year, Public SOHOONS Cen- 
tralia, Illinois; Critie teacher four years, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1935— a 


DAVID H. BRADFORD, A. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of History and Government 
Head of the Department 
A. B. in History, University of Michigan, 1930; A. M. in History, 
University of Michigan, 1931; One year towards Ph. D., University of 
Michigan, 1931-32; Instructor, Shaw University, 1932-33; Samuel Hous- 
ton College, 1933-35; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1935— 


HAROLD S. SMITH, A. B. 
Instructor of History and Government 
A. B. in History and Government, Kentucky State Industrial Col 
lege, 1936; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1936— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FACULTY 


GENEVA M. BELL, A. B. 
Principal 


KATIE HANCOCK-BROWN, A. B. 
Instructor 
A. B. in Education, Kentucky State Industrial College, 1980; six 
teen years Teaching Experience; State Elementary Schools, 1930-31; 
Advanced Work University of Cincinnati, Ohio State University, Sum- 
mers 1934-36; Kentucky State Industrial College, 1931— 


PATTYE L. SIMPSON, A. B. 
Instructor 


A. B. in Education, Kentucky State Industrial College, 1930; Ad- 


A AAA AAA AAA 
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vanced Work University of Cincinnati; University of Chicago, Su 
1933; Columbia University, Summer 1935; Substituted one semes 
Mayo-Underwood High School; Kentucky State Industrial Co 
1931— 

EMPLOYEES 
NANCY CARTER THOMAS MAXBERRY 
Laundress Assistant Cook 


ROGER DAWSON 
Farm Foreman 


MALINDA L. DOWERY 
Assistant Stewardess 


ANNIE HENRY J. T. EDWARDS 
Cook Fireman and Yardman 


CHANEY JORDAN EUGENE PAGE 
Cook Nightwatchman 


SAM. JORDAN 
Laundry Engineer 


STANDING COMMITTEES AND APPOINTMENTS" 
FOR 1936-37 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A. T. Wood 1931-37 
H. A. Kean 1932 

J. H. Ingram 1930— 
L. A. Spurlock 1936— 


H. C. Russell 1932— 

J. S. Estill 1923— 

Ann Jackson Heartwell 1933— 

Grace M. Morton 1931— 

J. W. Roberts 1932 
ATHLETIC COUNCIL 

H. A. Kean, Chairman 1932— Harold Smith 1936— 

J. D. Stewart, Manager 1930— J. J. Mark 1930— 

A. T. Wood 1932-37 Laura Fife 1936— 

A. J. Richards 1935— 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

L. A. Spurlock, Chairman 1933— Anita Fields 1930 
A. T. Wood 1931-37 Ann J. Heartwell 1933— 
J. H. Ingram 1930— C. J. Michaels 1935— 
H. A, Kean 1932— 
RELIGION 

H. E. Cheaney, Chaplain, 193 

Ann Jackson Heartwell 1934- 


J. S. Estill 1925— 
L. A. Spurlogk 1934— 


1 The president is a member ex officio of all committees and ch: 
of the Executive Council and Instructional Faculty. 
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LYCEUM AND MOTION PICTURE 


pres. R. B. Atwood, Chairman 
L A Spurlock, Secretary, 1933— 


p. E. Cheaney 1936 
Laura Fife 1936 


J. 
p. H. Bra adford 1936— 


J. T. Williams 1936 
A, L. Rucker 1935 
C. J. Michaels 1935— 


TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
J. Mark, Chairman, 1935 


J. H. Ingram 1933— 


SELF-SURVEY COMMITTEE 


president R. B. Atwood 


H. C. Russell 1936— 
J. T. Williams 1936— 


J. J. Mark 1936— 
H. B. Crouch 1936— 
E. M. Norris 1936— 


INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 
(Substitute for Academic Council) 


H. C. Russell 1933— 
A. J. Richards 1933— 
H. A. Kean 1933— 

A. T. Wood 1933-37 
p. H. Bradford 1935— 


3 3 Mark 1936 

R. H. Lee 1934— 
Charlotte Wilson 1936 
J. W. Roberts 1934 

C. J. Michaels 1935— 
J. T. Williams 1933— 


H. B. Crouch 1936— 
Arnold Wright 1936— 
M. A. Melton 1936— 
Carolyn Glover 1936— 
H. E. Cheaney 1936— 
Harold Smith 1936 

G. M. Morton 1933— 
A. L. Rucker 1935— 
E. M. Norris 1933— 
Laura Fife 1936— 
Anita M. Fields, Sec. since 1933 


STANDING COMMITTEES AND APPOINTMENTS! 


J. T. Williams 1936 
J. S. Estill 1923— 


Ann Jackson Heartwell 1933— 
Grace M. Morton 1931— 


J. W. Roberts 1932— 


A. J. Richards 1935— 


FOR 1937-38 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


H. A. Kean 1932 

J. H. Ingram 1930— 

L. A. Spurlock 1936— 
M. P. Carmichael 1931— 
J. J. Mark 1937— 


ATHLETIC COUNCIL 


H. A. Kean, Chairman 1932— 
J. D. Stewart, Manager 1930— 


Harold Smith 1936— 
J. J. Mark 1930— 
Laura Fife 1936— 


1The president is a member ex officio of all committees and chairman 
of the Executive Council and Instructional Faculty. 
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EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


L. A. Spurlock, Chairman 1933— Anita Fields 1930— 
J. H. Ingram 1930— Ann J. Heartwell 1933 
H. A. Kean 1932— C. J. Michaels 1935— - 
J. J. Mark 1937— 1 


RELIGION 
J. S. Estill 1925— Ann Jackson Heartwell 
L. A, Spurlock 1934— M. P. Carmichael 1934 
H. E. Cheaney 1936— 


LYCEUM AND MOTION PICTURE 
Pres. R. B. Atwood, Chairman A. L. Rucker 1935— 
L. A. Spurlock, Secretary 1933— C. J. Michaels 1935— 1 
Laura Fife 1936— M. P. Carmichael 1936— 


TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 
J. J. Mark, Chairman 1935— J. H. Ingram 1933— 
D. H. Bradford 1936— 


SELF-SURVEY COMMITTEE 


President R. B. Atwood H. B. Crouch 1936— 
J. T. Williams 1936— D. H. Bradford 1937— 
J. J. Mark 1936— 


INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 
(Substitute for Academic Council) 

P. Carmichael 1933— Theodore Dailey 1937— 
A. J. Richards 1933— J. T. Williams 1933— 
H. A. Kean 1933— H. B. Crouch 1936— 

H 

J 

J 


D. H. Bradford 1935— M. A. Melton 1936— 
A. J. Heartwell 1934— Carolyn Glover 1936— 
J 

R 


a 


ark 1936— H. E. Cheaney 1936— 
. H. Lee 1934— Harold Smith 1936— 
Charlotte "Wilson 1936— G. M. Morton 1933— 
J. W. Roberts 1934— A. L. Rucker 1935— 
C. J. Michaels 1935— Laura Fife 1936— | 
W. W. Jones 1933— Anita M. Fields, Secretary : 


PART II 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


AIMS OF THE COLLEGE 


The aims of the Kentucky State Industrial College are: K 


1. The training of teachers, administrators, and supervisor 
the public educational system of the Commonwealth. 


a. acquisition and maintenance of sound health 

b discovery and development of interests and aptitudes 
€. cultivation of an appreciation for beauty and nature 
d 


application of ethical ideals in individual and econo 
relationships 


preparation for worthy home membership 
preparation for the proper use of leisure time 


&. cultivation of an appreciation for and an understanding of 
racial heritage 


h. preparation for social adjusting 
i. achievement of excellence in scholarship 
j. development of a Christian Philosophy of life 


mo 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 


The Kentucky State Industrial College is the result of an & 


year. 'The city of Frankfort, through its council, donated $1,500 f 


a site. Since that day that site has been locally known as “No 
Hill.” 


elected as first president. The school opened its doors on October 1 
with three teachers, and before the school year ended there wer 


enrolled fifty-five students. 


a 
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g the last decade of the dupdiquos is aaa ACCU 
re a 

po E i Sah gc ug In the spring of this year the 

"V. "mo first graduates, a class of five. In 1893 there was 
dee co 897 a farm of 265 acres 

giro 2 P S nro neu nD This expansion con- 

was E 20th century, both in name and program. 

E. me was changed to “Kentucky Normal and Mn t 
E. er Persons,' and the president was made an e 

Somber of the Board of Trustees. 

d» 1908 a Practice School was organized. 


er d. 
xt year Hume Hall and the Trades Building were erecte 
The ne 2 Hi 
In 1911 the school had its first Summer School. ^ "m 
1921, through a gift from Mr. Rosenwald, a new brick sc 
In " ? 
tice Teaching. 
s erected for Prac l EN 
r In 1926 the name of the school was again changed a o id 
2 " and provisi 
i Colored Persons" an 
Industrial College for ? Due 
— e that the President be elected for a term of four i ie 
e 
More recent improvements include Kentucky Hall, erected in H 
Health Building, 1931, Men's Dormitory, 1935. 


Durin 


The presidents have been as follows: 
1887-1898. 
H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) : 
- E. Givens, A. B. (Harvard University) 1898-1900. n 
Beo s. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmons) 1900- i 
am . , . , 
j 4 1-1910. 
H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) 190 ; j | 
E. S. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmons) 1910-1912 
am a». , . , . j i 
G. P. Russell, B. Litt, (Berea) LL. D. Wilberforce 1912-1923. M 
F M Wood, D. Ped. (Kentucky State Industrial College) 1923-1924. 
G. P. Russell B. L. (Berea) LL. D. Wilberforce 1924-1929. 
R. B. pu A. B., B. S, LL. D. (Fisk, Iowa State, Lane) 1929. 


LOCATION vw 
ARS á 
Kentucky State Industrial College is situated about ou pupa 
feet beyond the city limits of Frankfort, on a beautiful ae jp dus 
i t thirty-five acres of ro| PA 
ity. Its campus consists of abou 1 ee 
EL studded with evergreen and deciduous shade E bow 
farm, consisting of two hundred sixty-five acres of choice blueg 
land, adjoins the campus. N 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, carrying not only pul 
trains, but those of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, p 
through this farm. 4 
The U. S. Highway No. 60 passes between the campus and farm, 
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forming a dividing line between them. Entrances to both camp 
farm are located on this thoroughfare. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
BUILDINGS: á 

Kentucky Hall is a two-story double “L” shaped modern fire 
brick dormitory with a basement and a sub-basement erected in 1 
at a cost of $150,000.00 and equipped at a cost of $34,000.00. 
building contains 52 student rooms, which will accommodate 107 
In addition, it houses the school dining room and kitchen, lau 
provision storeroom and ice manufacturing plant. It also conta 
ample space in the attic and basement for storage of trunks. 


Health Building, erected in 1931 at a cost of $32,000.00, is ap 
mately 100 feet square; is made of brick. It is used for Physical 
cation classes, as well as for indoor games, principally basketball. 
has a large basketball court, a seating capacity of 500, and a 
approximtely 45 by 22 which is used for dramatic presentations. 
building is also provided with offices for the directors, dressing roor 
lockers, and showers for both men and women. It is very modi 
well lighted and steam heated. 


Hume Hall is a two-story native Kentucky stone building, ere 
in 1909 and valued at $40,000.00. It houses, on the first floor, 
offices of the President, Business Manager and Bookkeeper, the Libr: 
and one classroom. On the second floor is the school auditorium, w 
a seating capacity of 500, and music studio. 


Trades Building is a two-story native Kentucky stone buildi 
erected in 1909 and valued at $47,000.00. This building, on the fi 
floor houses the department of Agriculture and biological laborator 
The entire second floor is used for the Department of Home Economi 
The foods and clothing laboratories are equipped with modern furni 
ings. The dining-room adjoins the foods laboratory. There isa lectu 
room and a teacher's office on this floor. 


Annexed to this building is the school's power plant and engin 
room, furnishing heat and a portion of the light and power used | 
the school. 


Memorial Hall is a three-story brick building erected in 1920 a 
cost of $11,000.00. Formerly serving as a boy's dormitory containing 4 
rooms and accommodating 80 boys, it is now used for girls. It cor 
tains now 20 rooms accommodating 40 girls, and two rooms for facult 
members. It also contains a 6-room apartment for one family, and. 
number of rooms in the basement which are not in use. 


Recitation Hall is a two-story brick building of the German Cas 1 
style, erected in 1887 and valued at $24,000.00. This hall serves as th 
main classroom building and contains, on the first floor, the office of 
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n, Laboratories for Chemistry and Physics, and two lecture 


pea 4 
E^ On the second floor there are six lecture rooms. 


E H . " 
Teachers! Cottage is a two-story modern frame building, erected in 


4 and valued at $5,000.00. On the first floor are two four-room 
a ents for teachers and a reception room and on the second floor 
ont rooms for women teachers. It also contains a large basement 
» use by the occupants for laundry purposes. 

presidents Residence is au eight-room modern two-story brick 
dwelling, erected in 1919 and valued at $8,000.00. 

Rosenwald School.—The generous donation of idein: by Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, supplemented by liberal contributions from 
the white and colored people of Frankfort, enabled the trustees of the 
college to erect a modern rural school building which serves the uu 
fold purpose of a rural school, a practice penam for teacher training 
and a community center. The building is of brick, heated by furnace, 
and has ample cloakrooms. The trustees of the Goles set apart 
four acres of valuable ground around the school building to be used 
asa playground and for school gardens. 

Cottages for Teachers.—The school possesses three frame cottages 
and one two-story brick cottage for teachers conveniently located on tie 
school campus. The latter was purchased by the Board of Trustes in 
1929 for the purpose of furnishing a laboratory for girls taking courses 
in Household Management. 

Farm Buildings.—One large barn serves the school in a general 
way, as shelter for its animals and storage for its feed crops. The 
Eoo also possesses five modern poultry houses, an implement shed, 
and several hog houses. 

Boys Dormitory.—Kentucky State Industrial College, through 
P. W. A. funds, constructed in 1935, a new three-story boys' dormitory. 
The building is of fireproof construction, and contains 70 bedrooms 
for accommodating two students to each room, four teachers' rooms, 
and residence quarters for the Dean of Men. 


` Basement: The basement contains a trunkroom, elevator, and 
storeroom, barber shop, small kitchen and laundry. 


First Floor: The first floor contains 10 rooms for boys with 2 
closets to each, central bath and toilets, linen closet, 2 student club- 
rooms, 1 lounge, Dean's office, Dean's residence containing 1 living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and pantry, 2 bedrooms, private hall, bath- 
room, necessary closets, 4 teachers’ bedrooms with wardrobe closets 
and eonnecting bathrooms for each 2 rooms, linen closets, stairs and 
halls. 

Second Floor: The second floor contains 30 bedrooms, with 2 ward- 
robe closets to each, 2 linen closets, 2 central bath and toilet rooms, 
janitor's closet, necessary halls and corridors. 
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Third Floor: The third floor is an exact duplicate of the « 
floor. 


The building and equipment are valued at $140,000.00. 


EQUIPMENT: 

Biology, Physics and Chemistry.—tThe laboratories in whic 
sciences are being taught are provided with equipment suffice 
the teachers to fully develop and illustrate each course annou 
the catalogue. The replacement value of the. laboratories, at pre; 
is $12,000.00. Additional equipment is being installed for the pre 
school year 4 


Agriculture.—Two hundred sixty-five acres of land, thirty hea 
cows, forty-seven head of hogs, five hundred head of poultry, mod 
farm machinery, Babcock testers, separators, and other agricul] 
equipment are available for furnishing suitable laboratory for stud 
in these courses. 


Library.—Twelve thousand volumes of live, well distributed pro 
sionally administered books, bearing specifically upon the cou 
taught, constitute the school’s library. Definite plans have been Y 
for annual increases. f 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The students find opportunities for expression and developm 
through various voluntary student organizations. The following ¢ 
stitute a list of such organizations: ! 


Kentucky Progressive Aggies (Agrieultural Club), organized 
1929, have the following as their main objectives: Promotion of pr 
ress through scientific study in the field of Agriculture; special sti 
in Agricultural problems of Kentucky Negro farmers; fostering exh 
tions at the close of each school year, and the rendering of progra 
of agricultural interest, which shall be both entertaining and inforn 
tional. i 


The Kentucky Hall Club, organized in 1931, is the medium throuj 
which all women students in the dormitory aid in the promotion 
better living conditions. This organization purposes, first, to foste 
Student leadership; second, to stimulate the academic standing | 
women students; third, to develop home-like Spirit among the youn 
ladies, using the “Golden Rule" as a basis; fourth, to give each youn 
women an opportunity to be a member of a distinct Social gr 
Motto—To live together harmoniously.” ; 


Atwood Hull Club.—This club is a medium through which all 
Students in the dormitory aid in the promotion of better living com 
ditions. It fosters student fellowship, loyalty and social contact am 


men; it sponsors only activities which are of material benefit to Ken 
tucky State. 


j 


ML o MAE 
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Memorial Hall Club, organized February, 1937, has for its purpose 
the promotion of fellowship and is the self-government unit of the 
dormitory. 

yarsity K.—An athletic organization composed of men and women 
who have been awarded a letter in any of the recognized sports under 
the Athletic Department. Cooperativeness, initiative, leadership and 
good sportsmanship are some of the ideals fostered through this or- 


ganization. 

Mu Sigma.—The Science Club was revived in 1931 under the name 
of Mu Sigma. It has for its aims the impression upon the minds of 
the students, the value of applied science, and the creation of a scien- 
tific atmosphere in our intellectual group. 

Home Economics Club.—The aims of the Home Economics Club 
are: To develop professional spirit and correlate home economics with 
other school and community activities; to bring students in Sons 
touch with the greater home economie organizations and activities in 
the state and nation. ' All students enrolled in Home Economics classes 
may become members of this club. 

The College Chorus offers opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with much that is best in musical literature for voices. Members are 
admitted by trial examination. This group furnishes music for Reli- 
gious Services and other special occasions, having one hour rehearsals 
two times a week throughout the year. 

The College Quartet is the varsity group of the musical organiza- 
tion and participants are selected by elimination. One hour rehearsals 
four times a week. 

The College String Ensemble is a select musical organization devot- 
ing its time to the study of the works of great masters. One hour 
rehearsals three periods per week. Open to all students by consent of 
the director. 

The College Band is organized for the purpose of playing at all 
outdoor activities and home football games. One hour rehearsals two 
periods per week. Open to all students by consent of the director. 

The College Jazz Band is maintained for use on and off the 
campus. One hour rehearsals three periods per week. Open to male 
instrumentalists only subject to the consent of the director. 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Beta Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was set up 
on Kentucky State College Campus, February 25, 1933. The purpose 
of the sorority is to cultivate and encourage high ethical and scholastic 
standards among college women, and to establish unity and friendship 
among the more efficient college students, also among alumna, keeping 
alive their interest in college life. 
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The Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity was se 
on Kentucky State College campus April 28, 1933. This is a nat 
organization, whose aims are for the promotion of the highest ty 
scholarship and manly deeds. ^ b 

The Alpha Pi Chapter of the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was ¢ 
ganized at Kentucky State Industrial College April 30, 1934, 
sorority aims to establish and maintain high standards of scholar 
morals and refinement among college women of a given calibre, i 

Psi Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity was set up E 
Kentucky State College November 9, 1934. It aims to promote a fe 
ing of brotherhood and co-operation among college men. 

Xi Lambda Chapter of the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity was Orga 
ized at Kentucky State Industrial College on February 13, 1935. ] 
aims to promote among selected young men brotherhood, scholarshj 
and service. D 

The Alpha Upsilon Chapter of the Kappa Alphi Psi Fraternity we 
organized at Kentucky State Industrial College March 1, 1935. T 
fraternity aims at the highest achievement in scholarship, and m: 
development of its members, and the general improvement of colle 
life. p 

The Eta Alpa Chapter of the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority was set 
on Kentucky State College campus, April 20, 1935. The purpose of 
Sorority is to encourage "Finer Womanhood," Scholarship and unii 
among the college students and alumnz, : 


INTER-FRATERNAL COUNCIL 1 

The constitution of the Inter-Fraternal Council sets forth the aim 

and purposes of that student organization as follows: f 
“To establish and develop a spirit of cooperation among the various 
fraternities and sororities on the campus, in order to foster a construc 
tive program that will stimulate and guide each individual cf th 
Greek letter organizations to follow the principles of fraternalis n 
and in order that the best interests of the college may be conserved." 


STUDENT COUNCIL | 


Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, a Student Council be- 


came operative. 'The aims and purposes of the council as stated in ts 


constitution are: 
"To develop a spirit of cooperation on the campus, to encoura 


student initiative, to afford development through self-control and lead- 


ership, and to create an intermediary between faculty and students 


in matters of general welfare, to unite in forming an association of 


all the student body.” 
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ATHLETICS 
The college fosters a wholesome program of athletics. The major 
sports are intercollegiate football and basketball with ample facilities 
and opportunities for tennis and track. Volley ball, inter-class basket- 
pall and other group games are open to individuals. The college is 
a member of the Mid-Western Athletic Association, and adheres strictly 
to the rules of this body. 


DRAMATICS 
The Kentucky State College Theater gives opportunity for stu- 
dents with a talent for dramatics to participate in the production of 
several plays each year. These participants are known as the “Ken- 
tucky Players.” 
FORENSICS T 
iDebate teams, for both mon and Women, are organized in order to 
give students with this interest an opportunity. Inter-class debates 
are held annually, and debating teams are selected from these partici- 
pants. Such teams participate in the number of intercollegiate debates 
held during the year. Students of the college who demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the coach of debate and members of the Edmund Burke 
Debating Society a competence in forensics, are admitted to member- 
ship in this organization. 


PUBLICATION 
The Kentucky Thorobred—issued monthly during the regular ses- 
sion—is the official organ of the college. It includes news of the col- 
lege activities as well ag of the alumni. 
The College Movie.—In 1934 the college installed complete talking 
picture equipment. A weekly presentation of the best pictures is a 
regular feature of the college program. 


; . SOCIAL LIFE 

Social intercourse, properly supervised, will be encouraged and 
emphasized in this institution. In all the entertainments provided for 
the students, the aim is to develop properly the social side of life. 


RELIGIOUS OPPORTUNITIES 


Realizing the great advantage of training the heart as well as the 
head and hands of its young men and women, thus awakening and 
quickening their sense of responsibility for their fortunate fellows, 
a non-sectarian Sunday School, a Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are 
maintained. Aside from these the school holds devotional exercises 
three times a week, prayer meeting once a week and Church or Vesper 
Services each Sunday, all of which are compulsory, 


K. S. I. C.—2 
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STUDENT WORK 

Campus.—The institution employs approximately 125 studen 
helpers in the dining hall, kitchen, dormitories, classroom build 
and on the farm. This work is given to the most worthy and n 
students. Students desiring work should write for an application bla 
and file the same in the office of the President, not later than 
15th. It frequently happens that students who must work their 
through school are unable to carry the full schedule of classes, 
this fact should be borne in mind when accepting a job. In the ew 
there is a conflict between a student's job and his class, one of h 
must be dropped. " 

City.—A number of students are able to secure work with fam 
boarding houses and other places in the city. However, parent 
cautioned against permitting their girls to work in the city, unless 
ful understand the living conditions of the girl and the car 
chaperonage which she will receive. Girls wil be permitted t 
in the city only on condition that they are living with relatives 0: 
they are living under conditions approved by the institution. 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 


The general direction of collegiate affairs is in the hands 
President, the Dean and the Faculty of the coilege, with special 
lems being brought before the Executive Council. The Dean of Wi 
has supervision over the interests of women students; the Di 
Men, of men students. Students showing themselves at varianc 
the rules of the college may be dismissed for the good of the i 
tion. The Student Council was organized May, 1935. Its purpose. 
cooperate with the administration in maintaining a high plan 
student morale and discipline. i 


1936-37 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS A 
ROBERT HENRY HUGHES SCHOLARSHIPS ($144.44 each) 


Willie Mae Alexander b 
Anna Black 

Bettie Mae Cannon 
Laura Cruse 

Mary Watson 
Mossye White 


eare hp 


COVINGTON P--T. A. ($50.00) 
1. Melvena McCoy à 


PRIVATE SCHOLARSHIP (J. K. DAY) ($25.00) a 
1. Albert ' Wilson k E 
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IMPROVED BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 


OF THE WORLD ($1,000) 


(Issu 
1. Anita Wilson ed $200.00 yearly) 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY ($50.00) 


(Beta Gamma Ome 
ga Chapt i 
1. Roberta Stevenson pter, Lexington, Kentucky) 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY ($20.00) 


(Beta Zeta, K. S 
1. Vallantine Turner . S. I. C, Campus) 


DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY ($25.00) 


(Chi ‘Sigma Ch 
1. Wilberrenia Miller apter) 


OMEGA PSI PHI FRATERNITY ($15.00) 


(Psi Psi Ch 
1. Olga Reynolds ns 


LOUISVILLE DEFEND 
LENDER (NEW i 
DF rary eee SPAPER) ($90.00) 


PRIZES 
4 E R. B. Atwood Debating Prize, a silve 
e class winning the debating championship 
The James Henry In ; 
: gram Medal is giv 
first place in the annual oratorical d E dE." EON 
The A. J. Richards Prize of $5 is 
Second place in the annual oratorical c 
The Mrs. W. W. Jones Prize of 
ng third place in the annual oratori 


r cup given annually to 


given to the student gaini 
ontest, emu 


$2.50 is given to the Student gain- 
ÁB cal contest, 
E. e rs. R. B. Atwood Room Prize, 
E. E. a during the entire school ye 
- Atwood Room Prize, $5 gi 
: : ; 99 given annual ; 
during the entire school year in Atwood a Pais he 
; The Ann Jackson Heartwell 
0 the student who has the best 


$5 given annually fcr the 
ar in Kentucky Hall; The 


D Prize, $5.00, is given annually | 
ept room in Memorial Hall, 
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GE EXPENSES FOR AN ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR 
N COST OF ROOMS BECOME EFFECTIVE 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1937 


COLLE 
ALL CHANGES I 


ROOMS AND BOARD FOR STUDENTS 
1. ROOMS 
will accommodate 140 men, is” 


heated by steam, equipped 
Al 


Rooms FOR MEN STUDENTS 
Atwood Hall, the men's dormitory, 


completely furnished, lighted by electricity, 
with shower baths and is comfortable at all seasons of the year. 


rooms accommodate two students. 
Room rent per month for each student is as follows: E 


Two-bed room, front 

Two-bed room, outside L . 

Two-bed room, inside L ...——— MM 4.50 — 
Three-bed room, ..----—-——— 4.00 


Room rent per month for each teacher is as follows: 


Single room (adjoining bath) 
Double room (adjoining bath) 
Single room (no adjoining bath) 
Double room (no adjoining bath) 


st of Frankfort home 


The institution maintains at all times a li 
students. Information concerning these rool 


offering rooms for men 
will be furnished by the Dean of Men upon request. 
Rooms FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 

Kentucky Hall, a women’s dormitory, will accommodate 
students; 41 rooms are two-student rooms; 7 rooms are three-stud 


rooms; 4 are one-student rooms. All rooms are completely furr 


steam heated, and lighted by electricity. 


Room rent per month for each student is as follows: 
Single rooms ...W..----:-------e 77777 $6.00 
Two-bed room, outside L 5.0 
Two-bed room, inside L 4.5 

4.00 


Three-bed room 


women are expected to room on the campus when 
the dormitory unless for Sp 


Young 
by the President to room 


ance does not exceed the capacity of 
reasons they are granted permission 


where. 
During those terms when the attendance exceeds the cap! ci 
f private homes which 


the dormitory the school maintains a list 0 
D 
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to take student r 
: oomers under in 
ladies and the sch conditions and 
ool. : rates a 
in Franklin County All young girls, except those hee by land- 
Students sh ; are required to room in one of th pu ded 
Should not en e homes listed 
from the school tl „ngage TOMS Or'Board p gi 
E deni d ang the landlady's home is on the 25 ascertaining 
med and boarded at a home oes TOR me Mt 
& some previous 


should notify the D ' 
ean of Wome n 
before comin n of such intenti : 

Anim m secure the school's approval if Ea us Rud bau 

students not living in thei aam eien, 

dormitories or in pri or own homes, whethe ing i 
the regulations, c private homes or rooming houses, ar bauen cho 
, control and supervision of the id , 1 alike subject to 

e school. 


Memorial Hail 
; & dormitor 
students: 21 two-st Y for women, will 
-stu , ac 
E ass unde rooms. All rooms are cont pie et al 
E. ghted by electricity. All rooms r e ^ Ea 
. ent for $4.00 per 


Teachers Cotta €: Room rent for each teacher 1S $5.00 per month. 
g c 


CARE or Rooms IN DORMITORIES 


good living conditi i 
ons; therefore, i 
E v vel e, it expects those wh 
OMNEA meg Pa them in good condition 5i rra P 
E cal in the use of water, li I Po qeu 
ys be turned off when leaving r ul ME s 
ooms. 


ARTI 
E BE FURNISHED By STUDENT 
ether rooming 
k o 
required to furnish A the campus or in private homes student 
airs of pill ents are 
comforts or bl pillow eases, thr 
ankets | ; three sheets, spr 
i » towels, soap, and runners for table B i 
and dresser. 


MARRIED STUDENTS 
The instituti 
on considers i 
School cam ers itself unabl : 
pus for i e to furnisl 
young married students during i Ker CP 
egular session. 


Such person 
S may live i 
tration. Y live in homes in the city approved by th 

e adminis- 


i 4 
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| non-attendance on account of personal illness, provided notice is give 
l and the room space can be rented 


BUT 
prior to the opening of schoo 


someone else. 
2. EXPENSES 


Tuition.—No tuition is charged Kentucky Students. 
other states are charged $20.00 tuition per year. 

Incidental Fee.—Each student pays an incidental fee of $15.00 at 

the time of registration. This fee, paid by all students, entitles eac h 

V 


Those from. 
31 


B. 
dl 


one to: 
1. Health service. 
Library service. Wn 


Admission to a 
Subscription to Thorobred. 


Admission to all local, 
contests. 


regular number lectures and recitals. A 


intercollegiate conference athletic 


gu me cod» 


nd laundry cost from $18.50 to $20.50 per month an 
must be paid in advance. Spring term students pay an incidental fe 
rd ul of $8.00. Summer School students pay an incidental fee of $16.00 
i each six weeks term. Room, board and laundry during the sp 
term cost from $18.50 to $20.50 per month and must be paid in adva 
o use the laundry cost fr 


In the summer, room, board and permit t 
$30.00 to $32.50 for the 5-week term. (Room $5.00 to $7.50 and boa 


Room, board a 


$25.00.) 
ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY Expenses AT K. S. I. C. FOR ONE SEMES 
(18 WEEKS) 
incidental fee ine ere ee eee $ 5 
Room rent in dormitories, 4*5 months, ranges from ------ $18.00 to $27 
. $ 4 


Laundry, 414 months @ $1.00 
Board in college dining hall, 41$ mon 
Total estimated necessary expenses for one seme 


should come prepal 
board and laung 
d supplies and I 


ster ranges 
$98.25 to $107 
' 


from 


The student registering for either semester 
to pay incidental fee of $15.00, first month's room, 
of $18.50 to $20.50, purchase necessary books an 


special fees as may be required. 
AT K. S. I. C. For SPRING TER 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENSES 
(9 WEEKS) » 
$ 8.00. 


$9.00 to $13.5 0 


Incidental fee 


Room rent (9 weeks) ranges from ....---------------- 

Board (9 weeks) $30.38 - 

Laundry (9 weeks) .-———eemmmm $ 2.2b.- 
ESETI $49.63 to $54.1 


Total for spring term ranges from 
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The student enteri : 
ng the sprin 
ay the full & term shoul 
M on ranging from $49.63 to ox pice c 
nd books and to pay such gre purchase neces- 
required. . Special fees as may be 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENSES AT K, S. I. C. ror O 

: 9. 1. C. FOR ONE SUMM z 
Incidental fee .. (5 WEEKS) ER 'TERM 
Room rent (5 weeks) ranges BRA sp 
—OMÉPDETAC C Ce NURS Coa LE e 5.00 to 7.50 


The student enteri 
ng the summer t 
pay the full amo erm should com a 
supplies, and pa unt» from $46.00 to $48.50, buy neges "RUN 
, pay such special fees as may be required sary books and 
uired, 


Key DEPOSIT 
Upon arrival at th 
e dormitory 
the door of hi ; each student is fi 
— mee i room, after making a deposit of 50 UA rr 
ed, at the close of the year, the 50 ERE When the 
; S is returned. 


3. BOARD 


Board is provided i 
in the colle M 
students occupying r £e dining hall. Me 
E Lu bid M dal on the campus are UN and pons 
BAe say sake e college dining hall. Students ee 
e i : d roomi 
B uueo Mou meals in; the college dining kal UA y yos 
E Any Dic UM of: food will be permitted in the ositively 
or her room, and i ee this rule may be asked t _ LOMA 
i , in the case of O release hi 
will be refund j such a release of " 
ed. Board is $13.50 per month diem. no room rent 
? in advance. 


4. THE BOARDING DEPARTMENT 


The boardin 
g department j 
Hall. The main di nt is located in the | 
in dini e baseme 
and the faculty papi has a seating capacity i ee 
3 oining the : M Students 
capacity for 20. 'T ‘ main dihing roo 
and balanced diets ee department provides Ga pad 
» aiding in th TEE esome food 
Sound health. It ai e acquisition 
. aims to culti and mainten: 
kinds of fo ultivate an a iati pace er 
od, - ppreciatio: 
OMS good table manners, and the b n for the necessary 
om social contacts at meal time eauty and satisfaction 


This depart 
ment als 
dents to recei o employs stude 
ceiv: ini nt help, A ] 
e training along the lines of "res e P dM stu- 
ce, food prepara- 


tion man. 

1 agement, etc. 4 
girls later in life These experiences may prove benefici 1 

S cial to 
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5. LAUNDRY | 
" 
the students in the school laundry. All 
garments are washed and ironed for men students; flat work is washed. 
and ironed for women students; dresses and other garments that 
cannot be ironed by machinery are ‘returned to each girl rough-dry 
and she is assigned an ironing period in the Jaundry. The laundry 


fee is $1.00 per month for each student. 


Laundering is done for 


6. COST OF BOOKS 


The cost of 
at from $10.00 to $20.00; for the spring te 


mer term (five weeks) $2.00 to $8.00. « 


7. SPECIAL FEES PER SEMESTER 


al fees are collected for the purpose of cove 


The following speci 
he student in labore 


ing the cost of supplies and materials used by t 
tory work: 

Science 205, 206, 301, 302, 303a, 303b, 304a, q 
SAD AOI 4 2) eR LE are UTILE 1 


Music— No. 1 
CLASS INSTRUCTION IN PIANO AND VARIOUS OTHER INSTRUMENTS IS 
OFFERED ALL STUDENTS OF SPECIAL Music APTITUDE FOR A — 


Fre or $1.00 PER SEMESTER 


The college is especially desirous that all elementary school teac 


ers be able to play the piano, as a teaching tool. 1 


No. 2 
DUAL PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN PIANO. 
Per Sem. - 


$9.00 per semester 
$5.00 per semester 


STUDENTS DESIRING INDIVI 


Two half hour lessons per week ... 
One half hour lesson per week 
r and spring term are identical ¥ 
hours of credit are identical or SU 
tion of the summer or spr 


Special fees for the summe 
semester special fees when the 


proportion of the fees as the propor 
credit hours are to that allowed for the semester. 


FEE FOR LATE REGISTRATION 1 
A fee of $2.00 is assessed every student presenting himself 
begin or complete any part of his registration after the day provic 


for that purpose. 


Fre ror CHANGE OF SCHEDULE 


A fee of 50c will be charged for each voluntary change whic 


E 
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student makes in his schedule after it h 

t the time PURA as been prepare 

E eu PRA A oun Therefore, students ui AUR pis 

B nosci nU DITA of classes and the requirements ib 

Boise ts Zo schedule approved. If the chan ice 
à by the Registrar, th Mo Due 

required to pay the fee. , e Student will not be 


FEE FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATION 
A student who mi 
; sses a six-weeks 
pe required to or semester examinati i 
E od b pay to the college a fee of $1.00 f. VIRA e 
misse efore it is given to him B or each examination 


A special fee of $1.00 i 
.00 is i 
examinations. PEU reuuired for students taking entrance 


LATE MEDICAL EXAMINATION * 


Students who do n 
ot undergo medi y 
set aside for t edical examination i 
BE on indor n Dum must make special provision Cut d 
B auo 23 ipervision of the Head of the Department fO 
pecial fee of $1.00 will be charged for this s orean 
; ervice. 


DE i 
EC de sa REFUNDS, AND WITHDRAWALS 
EE auis ron or refunds will be made for board room 
8 the first seven days of absence: ation CAR ANIM 
d at time a 


deduction or refund wil 
: l be made 
refunds will be made for rooms at the rate of $3.38 per week. No 


In case a student wi 
withdraws fr 
for any reas p om the college duri 
$3.38, and MOS forfeits the price of his board pea d amd 
1 Is room charge for the month. His ue aw) vd 
aundry 


ill be refunded for the alar ce o h (0) 
W b. 
; Á f the m nth. The refund for tuition 


When a student wi 
3 ithdraw ithi 
cent will be refunded. 8 within one week of registration, 75 per 


:When a student wi A 
Aded. withdraws within two weeks, 50 per cent will be 


When a student wi 
wit ithi 
Be refunded. ithdraws within three weeks, 25 per cent will 


After three weeks, no refund will be made 


STUDENT BILLS 


All bills for b 
oard, room, 1 
incurred as i d , laundry or other fees 
fail to me B. s and payable in advance. SEE us 
all student privi ncial obligations are subject m an 
ivil " ject to sus 
privileges. This rule applies to students in all ) Hc 
ments. 


PART III 


ADMISSION CREDITS, OUTLINES OF 
CURRICULA, CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES, 
ETC. 


iate 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE j 
Graduates of high schools accredited by the Association of Ken- 


tucky Colleges are admitted to the college on certificate, provided 
they have fifteen credits of high school work acceptable to the college, 
In these fifteen credits five basic units are required; three must be 


in English, one in Algebra and one in Plane Geometry. The other 
ten units may be chosen from groups “A” and “B” as listed hereafter, 
Only students holding certificates of graduation from accredited high 
schools will be admitted without examination. Students presenti 

certificates of graduation from non-accredited high schools will be 
required to validate, by examination, credit in the five basic units 
mentioned above and in two other subjects representing one unit ea 
to be selected by the student. All students may be required to take 
tests in English and Mathematics for sectioning purposes. 1 


i 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Candidates who can present equivalents of any part of the college 
work may secure advanced standing. They may secure this advanced 
standing by one of two methods: 
(1) By examination on each subject for which credit is desi 


(2) By transfer from a college or university, which is a memb 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools, or by one of the other recognized regional a 
ciations as approved by the American Council of Educa 
tion, provided such credits otherwise meet standard colle 
requirements. An official statement must be submitted to 


Registrar certifying in detail the work for which credit is 


desired. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The figures indicate the maximum and minimum number of units 


that may be offered in each subject. b 


i. Basic Units.—Required by all colleges. English 3 units. Alg 
bra, i unit. Plane Geometry, 1 unit. i 
2. Elective——In addition to the units required under 1,2 suffi 
cient number of units to make a total of fifteen must be offered from 


Groups A and B, except that not more than four units may be offered 


E 


from Group B. 
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GROUP A 
E E ie aa SESE 1 Mathematics: 
or Advanced Arithmetic ... W- 
Frenc ER Advanced Algebra E T i 
E i I Solid Geometry .. ._ % 
- Tri 
fata ae rigonometry —-_. - % 
Spanish 1 -3 Sciences: 
Biol a 
History and Civics: Beier. e 2 
E Pi it A H Chemistry .. Y5-1 
^e Tox RM m G 5 j 
Political Economy % vere ne E $1 
; i Geology ... W- 
ten SORTE Physical Geography 21 
sychology Physiology and Hygie Y- 
Teaching Hg Sociologia cp fad inm á ; 
Zoology %-1 


GROUP B 
(Only four units may be offered in this group.) 


Agricultural; 16-4 Home Economics} 

Bookkeeping ... Yo-1 Music ea ir 
Commercial Law .. i5 Shop Work .. 
Commercial Geography Shorthand .. 


15-2 Surveying ... 
15-2 Salesmanship 


Drawing—Freehand 
Drawing—Mechanical 


or less than one unit in Foreign Languages will be accepted. 
Not more than one unit may be offer 
ee ong Hee y ed for any subject in Agricul- 


The minimum amount of credit allowed in any subject will be 
one-half unit. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Each student must undergo a physical examination by the college . 


physician; if this examination is not passed satisfactorily the student 
wil be required to withdraw from the college. 


COURSES 


The college offers courses designed to meet the needs of various 
classes of students: 


(1) A two-year course consisting of 64 semester hours leading to 
the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


(2) A four-year course consisting of 128 Semester hours leading 
to the Standard Elementary Certificate. 


(3) A two-year course preparing for entrance into Medical 
Colleges. 

(4) A four-year college course preparing persons as teachers of 
high school subjects in the fields of English, Social Sciences 
Mathematics, French, Home Economies, Agriculture. Natural 
Sciences, Public School Music and Physical Hducation, 


(5) A four-year professional college course. 
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DEGREES 

The college offers courses leading to the following degrees: 

Bachelor of Arts with majors in English, History and B o 
ment, Sociology and Economics, Elementary Education. 

Bachelor of Science with a major in Natural Sciences, Agriculture, 7 
Home Economies, a minor in Physical Education. pr 

In all cases the student is responsible for the meeting of requi 
ments for graduation. 

For any degree the student is required to gain a total of 1 
semester hours and 128 quality points; that is, an average academ: 
standing of one or "C". 

In order to meet the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
with appropriate majors, the student is required to follow Curri 
lum C; for Bachelor of Arts in Elementary Education he will follow 
Curriculum A. For the Bachelor of Science degree with a major im 
Natural Science, he will follow Curriculum D; for the degree 6 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Curriculum E; for the degr 
of Bachelor of Science with a major in Agriculture, Curriculum F. 

The selection of majors and minors must be made not later th 
the first semester of the junior year of college studentship and ma 
not be changed later than one semester before graduation. 

Twenty-four semester hours in a department, exclusive of 
mentary courses constitute a major. It is subject to the appro 
of the head of the student's major department and the Registrar. 

Eighteen semester hours in one department or 9 in each of t 
related departments exclusive of elementary courses constitute - 
minor 

Students are advised to give careful thought and consideration 
to the problem of selecting major and minor subjects. These subje 
should be chosen in accordance with the student's interests and 
demand for service after graduation. It is necessary to remem 
that adequate preparation must be made in a subject in order ti 
qualify one to teach the subject in the public schools. Nearly 4 
teachers must teach two or more different subjects and for thi 
reason it is suggested that students who are planning to teach should 
take two minors except in special curricula where it is impracticable 
to do so. All electives must meet the approval of the head of the 
major department and of the Registrar. 


1] 


APPLICATION FOR DEGREES 
Students who intend to satisfy the requirements for a degree T 
be awarded at the end of the regular session must file formal appli 
cation with the registrar on or before April 5. 
For a degree to be conferred at the Summer commencemen 
students must file application with the registrar on or before July 1. 
Those students who are in residence the second term and who wert 
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not in residence the first term, must make application on or before 
the second day of registration in the term in which they are to 
graduate. Formal application blanks are provided by the registrar. 


HONORS 


An Honor Roll and an Honorable Mention List will be published 
py the office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. The names 
of students making an average of 2.8 quality points or more will be 
placed on the Honor Roll. Those averaging 2.2 quality points will be 
placed on the Honorable Mention List. 


Upon graduation from the college the following honors will be 
awarded. A minimum of two years or 64 semester hours of residence 
work is required. Not less than 50 per cent of the Honor-grade credits 
must be earned in residence at the college during a regular term. 


Cum laude, Magna cum laude, and Summa cum laude. 


Cum laude shall be awarded to students whose general quality 
point average for four years is 2.2 or above. Magna cum laude shall 
be awarded to students whose general quality point average for four 
years is 2.5 or above and who have received no F’s or D’s. Summa 
cum laude shall be awarded to students whose general quality point 
average is 2.8 or above and who have received no F’s or D’s 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


The Degree of A. B. or B. S. with Honors in the student’s major 
subject will be conferred upon the student who in addition to having 
completed the requirements for the degree, shall have (1) attained 
high standing in his major subject; (2) passed with distinction a com- 
prehensive examination in his major subject; (3) been recommended 
for the said degree by the faculty of the department in which his 
major work was done. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CREDITS ALLOWED 


The student is required to carry each semester a load amounting 
to at least 12 semester hours. He may carry without special permis- 
sion 16 credits exclusive of Physical Education. To be eligible to 
carry extra work the student must have a standing of at least 2 for 
the preceding semester; freshmen will not be allowed to carry extra 
work during the first semester. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


To obtain the Bachelor’s degree, the student must have registered 
in the college during his senior year and have gained at least 32 
semester hours in the college. Three six-week summer terms of resi- 
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dence are considered equivalent to one semester. At least 12 credi 
of a major must be gained in this college. 


CREDITS BY EXTENSION F 


Students may apply toward the Bachelor’s degree a maximum 
of 60 credits by extension, either by correspondence or otherwise. 
However, not more than 12 credits may be gained during one calen- 
dar year, unless the student has been devoting full time to study, - 
Students are limited to 12 credits by extension during the senior year, 
Not more than 6 of the last 12 credits required for graduation may be 
taken by extension; not more than one-half of the credits required. 
for the major may be gained by extension. E^ 


DEFINITION OF A SEMESTER HOUR 


A semester hour represents one hour of recitation or lecture or. 
two hours of laboratory a week for one semester; drawing, shop. 
work, physical education, and other courses requiring no outside work 
are reckoned at 4 hours for one semester hour. > 


MARKING SYSTEM 


1. Student marks are recorded by letter with the following sig- 
nificance: A, excellent scholarship; B, good; C, average; D, poor 
(carries no grade points); F, failure; I, incomplete; WP, withdrawn 
passing; WF, withdrawn failing. | 

a. An Incomplete, or an “I”, earned in any particular semester. 
must be removed during the next semester, otherwise the course will 
be recorded as grade “F”. i 

2. The several marks yield quality points as follows: 

A—three quality points per credit hour 

B—two quality points per credit hour 

C—one quality point per credit hour 

D—no quality points per credit hour 

F—no quality points per credit hour 

WP and WF—no quality points per credit hour 


^ 


3. Courses in which a student has made a mark of A, B, C, or D. 
may be counted toward a degree, but not more than one-sixth of the 
total number of credits offered for a degree may be those in which 
he has made a grade of D. When a student has accumulated D's. 
covering more than twenty semester hours, he shall immediatel y 
repeat one or more of the courses in which this grade was earned, the. 
number of courses to be repeated covering the semester hours in 
which D was made in excess of twenty. Such repetition shall be kept. 
up until grades higher than D are earned in the repeated courses. In 
the selection of courses to be repeated, preferences shall be given 
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the student's major. The resultant grades shall have the usual grade 

int value, but no credit hour value. If higher than D, they shall be 
substituted for the original grades made in the courses on all tran- 
scripts sent out by the College. This substitution shall be indicated 
on the transcript by a suitable device. No student shall be graduated 
if bis record shows more than the allowed number of D’s after this 
substitution has been made. The usual regulation as to fees, amount 
of work, and probation shall apply to these repeated courses. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL FOR LOW SCHOLARSHIP 


1. Any student who fails to earn a quality average of at least 
0.8 grade points during any semester shall incur probation at the end 
of that semester. If a probationary student similarly fails in any sub- 
sequent semester, he shall be dropped, and may not return until at 
Jeast one semester has passed. z 

2, A first probation shall be canceled or removed at the end of 
any semester in which a student’s average is C or higher. Only the 
first probation is removable. 

3. A student who removes his first probation shall be immedi- 
ately dropped if he incurs probation twice thereafter. 

4. A student readmitted after being dropped for poor scholarship 
must during his first semester in residence make an average of 1.0 
grade points or higher based on at least 12 semester hours of work. 


REMOVAL OF FAILURES 
1. At his first opportunity, a student must repeat in class a 
required course in which he has failed, unless the Academic Council 
of the College authorizes a substitute course. This substitution shall 
be indicated on the transcript by a suitable device. 


CHANGING COURSES 


All changes of registration (either by adding or dropping a course 
or changing hours and divisions) must be made through the Regis- 
trar’s office. Students are required to follow the program as outlined 
on their registration cards. Any student who takes a course irregu- 
larly will not receive credit for it. No change will be made after the 
third day succeeding the last day of regular registration. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Regular examinations will be held in all courses at the end of 
each semester according to the Calendar on pages 3 and 4. 

Whenever a student is absent for a six-week's or semester exami- 
nation, he may be required to take a special examination in place of 
the one missed. A fee of one dollar wil be charged for all special 
examinations, except those made necessary by patriotic duties. A fee 
of one dollar each will be charged for all entrance examinations. 
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PRE-MEDICAL COURSES T 


A two-year course preparing for the study of medicine is offered. 
which complies with the requirements of the American Medical Asso. 
ciation for entrance into Class A medical schools except those requir. 
ing a degree for entrance. The four-year college course, with a major 
in Natural Science meets the requirements for entrance into all medi- 
cal schools and lays a scientific foundation upon which a substanti j 
superstructure may be erected. Students are urged to take the fou 
year course. 


^ 
x 


COMMENCEMENT 


All students who are candidates for a degree are required to 
participate in the commencement exercises. Commencement convo- 
cations will be held at the close of the second semester and at thal 
close of the second summer term. Students who satisfy requirements 
at times other than the second semester will be regarded as of 
graduating class next following a completion of the work. 


STANDING OF THE COLLEGE 


The Kentucky State Industrial College is recognized as a Grade A 
Senior College by the Committee on Accredited Relations of the Uni 
versity of Kentucky and is approved as a four-year Standard Colle 
Class B, by the Southern Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools, and is a member of the Association of American Colleges. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


License to teach in the colored schools of the State will be issu 
by the State Department of Education for credits earned at t 
institution. 


1. To Avoid Delays and Unnecessary Correspondence in Securing 
Certificate, Please Follow These Directions. 


2. On Blanks which are Furnished by the State Department of Ed 
cation or Registrar of the college, please give complete inform 
tion requested. Leave no spaces blank. Married women shou 
give maiden name also, when credits or certificates were earn 
before marriage. Be sure to make application for reissuance of 


any certificate before date of expiration. i 

3. Do Not Send Fee until Notified that Certificate can be Issued.—It 

you send it before notified, it will necessitate your sending 20 
registry fee should it have to be returned, 

y 

4. If report is not received from the application within a reasonable 

time, the applicant should notify the Department of Education. 

Every precaution is used to facilitate matters relative to 

certificates. k 


5. Important.—When applying for renewal of certificate or reissu- 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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ance as different type of certificate, be sure to enclose old certifi- 
cate. 

Do Not Send Your Transcripts.—Allow us to get them, since cred- 
its for our files must come direct from the institution where 
earned. If fee is charged by the institution for sending credits, 
it will be necessary for applicant to pay same. 


REGULATIONS 

In passing upon the issuance of certificates to students of colleges 
within or without the State, the Director of Certification shall 
apply the same course requirements to such applicants that stu- 
dents of the State Teachers College are required to have for simi- 
lar certificates. (See Sec. 4535c-1, Kentucky Statutes.) 

Official transcript of credits for issuance or reissuance of certifi- 
cates shall be certified by proper officers in charge of the records 
at the time application is made, with recommendation that, as far 
as the records of the institution are concerned, the certificate be 
granted. 


. In Meeting Requirements for the issuance of any certificate, such 


credits in Education will be accepted as are listed in the catalog 
of the institution as Education and are given for this purpose 
under regular professors. The term, "Education", denotes work 
done in a recognized institution and which is given by the institu- 
tion with the idea of professional preparation for teaching, such 
as School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Education, 
Educational Psychology, Pedagogy, Special or General Methods, 
School Management, Introduction to Education, Technique of 
Teaching, Classroom Management, Tests and Measurements, 
General Psychology (not exceeding 3 semester hours). (Logic, 
Ethics, Economies, Sociology and subjects of like nature are not 
*Education".) 

At least 75% of Minimum Requirements for certificates requiring 
64 or more hours of college credits must have been done in resi- 
dence, and at least 50% of the requirement for reissuance of any 
certificate (except the Provisional Elementary on 8 units, all of 
which must be earned in residence), shall be residence work. 
High School Units in excess of those evidencing completion of high 
school cannot be accepted. Standard high school credits are 
earned by attending and reciting in the classes according to daily 
Schedule during a regular term of high school. ‘Only standard 
colleges may offer correspondence or extension courses for high 
School credit. 

For Purposes of Certification, credits will be accepted from colleges 
outside Kentucky, which are accredited or approved by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
or by one of the other recognized regional associations, as 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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approved by mie American Council of Education, provided 
credits otherwise meet certification requirements. 1 


Applicants for admission to the curriculum leading to the College 


Elementary Certificate must present fifteen units of acceptab] ; 


high school credits, three of which must be in English. 
Algebra, and one in Plane Geometry. The other ten unit] E 3 
chosen from Groups A and B as listed in the catalog of the K 
University and the Teachers Colleges. ko 
ii un students holding certificates of graduation from acca 
e igh schools will be admitted without examination. ` Stud 1 
presenting certificates of graduation from nomaecredi] a a 
schools will be required to validate, by examination cred 4 
five basic units mentioned above, and in two Giron subje A i ; 
resenting one unit each, to be selected by the student; NE 
All applicants for the Provisional Elementary Certificat 
have an average academic standing of 1, or C, this standi 8 
d. on the following basis: “a 
pem Boum. quality points for each semester 
B.grades give two quality points for each semester hour: 
C grades give one quality point; E 
D grades give credit, but not quality points. 


All credits, submitted in fulfillment of the professional reque 
ments for the issuance of the College Elementary Certificates, o 
any ade EL thereof must be earned in courses taught by insta 
que holding at least the Master's Degree, with a major in Edu 
tion from an accredited graduate school. i 
All observation and directed teaching required for either the issu- 
Mika or B of the College Elementary Certificate shall be 
e under such conditions as to com i jJ 
ply in every way with the 
Menu of the American Association of Teachers' Colleges a 
ll schools offering the curriculum leading to the College Ele 
b. Certifieate shall be regularly inspected by the State 
uperintendent of Public Instruction, or his representative al 
determine whether such institutions are meeting the re " e 
ments and standards herein set forth. E 
He s semester hours complete the maximum credit that 
y be accepted from a standard junior c i : 
ollege. This 67 semester 
PES shall include any work already completed in other instit 
s previous to the dat i i j r 
ee e of completion of work in the junior 
Ne Ub Dk of any given type upon credit submittal 
y law, another certificate of a diffe i 
i rent type shall 
WM eee the same credits without the completion of the 
of additional credit required for th i 
, e reissua E 
different type of certificate sought. Hd " 


$1 


20. 


21. 


22. 
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A standard junior or standard senior college is defined as an insti- 
tution that belongs to the State Association of Colleges of Ken- 
tucky, or is fully accredited by the University of Kentucky. Col- 
leges outside Kentucky are recognized as meeting requirements 
for certification in Kentucky, provided they are duly accredited 
or rated by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, or one of the other nationally: recognized regional asso- 
ciations as approved by the American Council of Education. 

In the issuance of high school certificates, at least 6 semester 
hours of the credits required in Education shall be in fields per- 
taining to the pedagogy of high school work, and not more than 
one-half of the required credits in Education may be earned by 
correspondence or extension. 

In accepting credits of a highly technical character, such as those 
certified from schools of medicine, pharmacy, engineering, den- 
tistry, theology, law, and other schools of a like nature, no greater 
amount of such credits will be accepted than would be accepted 
by a standard liberal arts college should the holder of such credits 
enter a liberal arts college for purpose of obtaining a degree there- 


from. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Two-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 


May 6, 1935 
1. Education, including Hours 
a. Educational Psychology or general Psychology „...--------------- 3 
b. Fundamentals of Elementary Education .......—-——— 4 
c. Supervised Student Teaching 3 
d. Elective Course in Education 3 
Total ceeecescsecececcecceceeceosectecceccecececeneneacesceecesesecenasseestacencensencenerssnstsess 13 
2. English, including 
a. Oral and Written Composition ...........-————— == 6 
b. English Literature or American Literature or Survey of 
Literature 3 
c. Children's Literature 3 
Total eee eeedeeseeeenensc stets enr sn tette tete sensns nett tenete nennen nnne 12 
3. Social Science, including 
a. American History and Citizenship (integrated) .................. 6 
3 


b. Or American History ............sesneeeentneetn nne tntn tette 
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c. And Citizenship (separated) ......... ss Four-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
d. Or History of Civilization 1... As Prescribed by 
i The Council on Public Higher Education 
SO) li RUE OCR. RANA NST UR vM E MS May 6, 1935 
4. Principles of Geo á 1. Education, including Hours 
aa aas A a. General Psychology or Educational Psychology .................- 3 
Total b. Fundamentals of Elementary Education ee ere 4 
Mind EMMMEEEMDEMME tal c. Supervised Student Teaching .........-———-—— 6 
5. Public School Music ssl d. be css nie s RELIER HD rt E A a cus : 
— — Cu MN MC OVE GT ADEM e ae anor. Fah a a NEN. e. i Sychology ...........-----neme 
pb Total f. Teaching Reading ......... eere 3 
Mun E onsene cennar e eneee a a *g, Elective in Elementary Education 9 | 
| 6. Public School Art... ae | 
—— Los UO cy ORME Ned Way yin, ul tk gah etl rPotal 0 eee ie as N Te sea E E o E EER 30 
| Total ttt tte 9, English, including 
7. Teacher's Arithmetic ........... a. Oral and Written Composition .........—.——---- M 6 
NSONTATASNUSI AS Leet ato ee b. American Literature or English Literature or Survey of 
Total .. Literature ..u..-.es-cenceeceececcecceceeceecesesectapeeeeeecceecensenetatsentensascsnenscenaeaans 3 
a A A E o c. Children's Literature scent 8 
8. Public Hygiene and Sanitation ........... d. Elective ...n.-------c--cececeececeecteeceeeeecereneseeesesceerneesceterseenenaanannncaanrarcnsaesens 3 
Botan iy MONI UR MURS OR E Total  ..eecssseeeeentn tnt ttem OE uL gd 15 
sont ee senate eewenneweeseennwenencenncenneceeseens, a 
9. Science (Biology, Chemistry, | : 1 3. Science, selected from Biology, Chemistry, General 
Physics) NU CNN Science, Geology, - 9 Science, Geology, Physies ....... etn 12. 
ROTADE EN AAD UD Total ..........------11--- Lecce enne e nennen enne nne n ene th nente enn nennt 12 
EE a - i f including 
10. Physical 4 1 4. Social Science, inc 
jj Edueation e LL esc EE m a. American History and Government or History of | 
Total Civilization oo. eeecccescccsen eene tentent tnt ttn nnne nennen 6 
srtsereneseecssnnecesecsasnesersansneroeeeasasatntesenscesesesesscsecerescuceseeneenentees E b. Principles of Sociology or Rural Social Economy ...........— 3 
j 11. General Agriculture, or .............. | i c. History, Government, Sociology or Heong r T R 6 
B Industrial Arts, or -a 5 ae UI LE TG y f . BI 
"Md Home and Social Problems, dE Total Rehd 15 
Rural Social Economy, or ............ 5. Teacher's Arithmetic ........s-s-ccccesecssoeesssseeseneeecennsecennseeernaeesenenssecnnesennasecen 3 
Principles of Sociology P 
Total Total ........ncccere nennen eterne stesse estne en etn tenente nennen 3 
otal ......... REC HN TEM ULNIS E V i 
ee eccensencnadncaccescesecccccccceuaseeneenl v. i E 6. Art, including | 
12i Hoop i a. Public Shook Ax atest aa dodo Lee RE. 2 | 
b. Elective —...issesseeenecnentetn tnter entente tenente tenens ennt te enne en sensn 2 
To ta AOE ie SERERE A UO NM 4 | 
* Six semester hours may’ be selected from administration and super- 
» vision by those who desire to qualify for administrative positions. 
i 


10. Geography, including 


11. Elective 


2. A : : D | 
major (excepting special curricula) shall require the comp 
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7. Music, including 
a. Public School Music 
b. Elective 


a. Principles of Geography 
b. Elective 


Foun-YEA 
R CURRICULA FOR TRAINING HicH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 


Eac i i 3 
up ph rum (excepting special curricula) shall provide foi | 

of one major and tw i j E 
clusive of education). DEL 


ks of a minimum of 24 semester hours of standard college work. 
minor shall require the com i | 
pletion of a mini 
ter hours of standard college work. erm o ME 
The core of each curri 
iculum (ex i i i | 
include the following fields: Md EE ] 
ac Ene nsn aS us. gem | 
b. Science, selected from Bi olos Chemistry, Geno alm 
aee, m Biology, Chemistr 

Science, Geology, Physics n oe 

C. ERG aii res, cn RH 


d. Social Sciences, s 
, Selected from Economi 
7 1 if 
History, Sociology MR 
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e. Mathematics, or (exclusive of Arithmetic) .......———— 
*f. Foreign Language 
g. Physical Education 


5, Education requirements shall include 


a. Supervised Student Teaching ..........-.--- esee 6 
(At least three hours in student teaching shall be 
done in the secondary School.) 
b. Psychology or Educational Psychology ....------------------- 7 3 
c. Elective (Selected from at least two phases of 
secondary education) ........---—M mmm 9 
Total 1. eececen cerent encre nitent tnter P 18 
d. Elective aem r D RN E 51-65 
motali den DESC CE PrP ea 51-65 
120-128 


ToraL RequirED Hours—plus degree ---------------- 


Four-YEAR CURRICULA FOR TRAINING ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 
As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 
1. A four-year curriculum prescribed by 
Higher Education for the training of e 


teachers, and 
2. Including the following professional courses: 


the Council on Public 
lementary or high school 


a. Administration and Supervision --------------------+---- 6 
b. Elementary Education .....--——nenn 6 
c. Supervised Student Teaching ........——- em 6 

6 


d. Secondary Education 


CURRICULA FOR ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
As Prescribed by ; 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
í May 6, 1935. 
The Council on Public Higher Edueation recommends to the State 
Board of Education that any curriculum leading to à teacher's certifi- 
cate shall qualify for attendance officer provided such curriculum in- 


cludes 3 hours in pupil accounting. 


n language are offered for admission, 


six semester hours in the same language will be required; if two units of à 
foreign language are offered for admission, nine semester hours in the 
same language will be required. if one unit or less of a foreign language 
is offered for admission, twelve semester hours in the same language will 


be required. 


*If three units or more of a foreig 
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STATE CERTIFICATION LAWS 


The followi ; 
ees x thei regulations were enacted by th 
1, 1935: part of the new school code, effective septal 


> 


1. Certi i i 
Perl edd Mn ted cnc Tig new code provides that th 4 
So ow Pun" n Aie ce principals, teachers, supervi è i 
Mer seii a be Fund administrative, supervisory or E b 
: e vested in th i 
Nn j e State Board of E i 
provided for by this act shall be issued through D 1 
up 


t of F ublie Instr uction, w 
intenden , ho is the chief executive officer of 


li 


The State Boa 
rd of Educati 
Superintend S ation, on the recomme i 
a ial " Public Instruction, shall publish ton of 
certificates; (b ing information as follows: (a) Kinds Ne to r 
kind and m Jupe regulations governing the "€— e 
ificate; (c) sch f aC) 
courses; (d d chools offering t d y 
us E WA = certificates; (e) the tise Pi pes F. 
PEE V End RIN nM correspondence and credentials frond a i 
PEN ; and (g) such i : 
training an TOM other information relati 
n en us | ini of teachers as it deems e 
$ e State Board of : "m 
until after it has been published Education shall become effecti 


2. Certificates 
4 of former is EM sue 
Nicohed alta i sue.—The validity of any i 
UM Yun) A the time this act goes into effect A d " D 
, and such certificate or license shall be koio 


renewed in accor dance with the terms of the law applying at the da 


3. Fees—A f 
ance of a Ko don Lm ce s ($2.00) shall be paid for each iss 
i ee of on 
or conversion from lower to higher au (71.00) for. eric MM 


4. Kinds of certi 
tificates.— A 
the following: ficates.—The code provides for the issuance 


a) Elementary certi 
ificates.—Th i 
the elementary schools. These are: ese [certificates shall eo 


(1) Provisi 

issued on the "TRUE Anica certificate.—This certificate shall 
shall be valid mester hours of standard colle it Boe 
o dip uid three years. It may be reissued or pa a 
(16 semester EU cnaiticne or upon presentation of one-half after 
earned during the li ^h ditional standard college or universit deo 
ife of the certificate and prescribed in i work. 

e same 


g 2 
manner as for the ori inal issue, and may be renewed thereafter upo 


(2) Standard 
elementar i j 
issued upon th t y certificate.—This certifi i 
e completion of a curriculum of four a a 
20 semes- 
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ours of standard college credit) and shall be valid for four years. 
be renewed every four years after three years’ 
ing experience during the life of the certificate or upon presenta- 
one-half year of standard college or university work of grad- 
de prescribed in the same manner as for the original issue. 
tended for life upon the completion of one year of stand- 
r university work of graduate grade and three years' 
ence in the elementary field during the life of the cer- 


ter P 
qnis certificate may 
teach 
tion of 
uate gra 
It may pe ex 
ard college © 
teaching experi 


tificate. 
b) High school certificates.—Th 


use in the high schools of the Comm 
(1) provisional high school cer 
to a person who is à graduate 
sity and who has completed a 
g of high school teachers. It 
ued every four years aft 
e life of the certificate 
ge or university wor 


ese certificates shall be valid for 
onwealth. There are two kinds: 
tificate.—This certificate shall be 
of a standard four-year college or 
curriculum of four years for the 
shall be valid for four years, and 
er three years' teaching experi- 
or upon presentation of one-half 
k of graduate grade earned 


jssued 
univer 
trainin 
may be reiss 
ence during th 
year of standard colle 


g the life of the certificate. 
l certificate —This certificate shall be 


issued to a person who is a graduate of a standard college or university 
and who has completed a standard college or university curriculum for 
the training of high school teachers and who, in addition, has com- 
pleted one year of standard college or university graduate work. This 
certificate shall be valid for five years. It may be extended for life 
upon three years' teaching experience in the high school field during 


the life of the certificate. 
c) Certificates in ad 
kinds of certificates in administra 
ghall be valid for use in any posi 
or attendance officer. 
rtificate in adminis 
for four years and s 
years of successful 


durin 
(2) Standard high schoo 


ministration and supervision.—There are two 
tion and supervision, either of which 
tion of superintendent, principal, 


supervisor, teacher, 

(1) Provisional ce 
This certificate is valid 
who has had at least two 
who is a graduate of a stan 
has completed a four-year co 
ministrators and supervisors. 
upon three years’ experience during 
the presentation of one-half year of standar 


graduate work. 
(2) Standard certificate in administration and supervision.—This 


certificate shall be valid for a period of five years. It shall be issued 
after two years’ successful teaching experience and the completion of 
a standard four-year college or university curriculum and one year of 
work of graduate grade. It may pe extended for life upon three years’ 
successful teaching experience gotten during the life of the certificate. 


tration and supervision.— 
hall be issued to a person 
teaching experience and 
dard four-year college or university and 
llege curriculum for the training of ad- 
It may be renewed each four years 
the life of the certificate or upon 
d college or university 
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; | E 

Mit diccns officers’ certificates.—The law provided th P 
o ucation shall, upon the E 

; : 5 recomm i 

intendent of Public Instruction, prepare rules nd rea 

ing for the issuance of certificates for attendan 


e) Emergency certi ficates.—When 


impossi : n a board of educati a 
Possible to secure qualified teachers, the State Board of di i 
ucai 


upon th i 
d pea ie itor of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
RA i onde d persons who meet the qualificati i 
KU DEM ar o Education for emergency certificates. e 
heu Na only for the specific position for whi 
M ate gerar The State Board of Education m 
mo b re a written examination to be passed bef 
emergency certificate. p 
5. 


and regulationg pr 
ce officers, 


ay, a 
e it is 


professional work prescribed for 


certificate. such renewal or for such higher grag 


: 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1937-38 


The following numbering system is used: 


Freshman Courses .. 100-199 
Sophomore Courses 200-299 
Junior Courses .... 300-399 

400—499 


Senior Courses 


The College reserves the right to withdraw or to close courses the 
registration for which does not warrant opening or continuing. 


Seniors and Juniors who take Freshman or Sophomore courses 


will receive reduced credit, except with the approval of the Dean and 


Registrar. 


CURRICULUM “A” * 


Curriculum A is designed to meet State requirements for Elemen- 
tary Teachers Certificates as prescribed by the Department of Edu- 
cation of Kentucky. Completion of the four-year curriculum leads to 
the standard Elementary Certificate and the A. B. degree with a major 
in Elementary Education. Completion of the first two years with 
Directed Teaching qualifies for a Provisional Elementary Certificate. 
Ed. 202—Directed Teaching, will be arranged for candidates who are 


completing requirements for the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. Biol. Sci. 3 
Hist. 101s—Intro. to the Hist. 102s—Intro. to the 
Humanities e B Humanities .—- 3 
Eng. 101—English Comp. iD Eng. 102—English Comp. .—- 3 
Art Ed. 105—Pub. Sch. Art. 2 Soc. Sci.—102 Prin. of Geog. 3 
Mus. Ed. 101—Pub. Sch. Mus. 3 Mus. Ed. 102—Pub. Sch. Mus. 2 
Ed. 104—Intro. to Ed.. abs Math. 103—Teacher Arith. — 3 
Phy. Ed.—Rec. Act. DA Phy. Ed.—Rec. Act. —————- Yo 
17% 17% 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phy. Sci... 3 Sci. 202s—Intro. Phy. Sct... 3 
Soc. Sci. 201s—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 202s—Intro. to 
SOC We SE ne Soc. Sel. a. 3 


Eng. 203—Survey Eng. Lit 
P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. --- 
Ed. 203—Ed. Psy. " 
Ed. 209—Fund. of Elem. Ed. 2 
Soc. Sci. 208—Geog. of N. A. 3 


or 
Ed. 202—Pract. Teach. 
Eng. 206—Child. Lit. .. 
P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. . Er 
Art. Ed. 206—(Lab.) Ind. Arts 2 
Ed. 210—Fund. of Elem. Ed... 2 
P. Ed. 206—Hygiene ..—— 3 


17% 16% 
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CURRICULUM “C” 
JUNIOR YEAR 


) AR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester a t Hours 
Ed. 301— bl d Ed. 306—Teach. suh Hours Second IR EAEN | 
P. Ed. 311—Mat. ana Meth. P. Ed. 312—Heal First Seme Sci. 3 Ed. 208—Ed. Psy. (Spring 
. 1 f Hist. 306—Amer. gel 201s— Intron s AR ci. Term) Tae SD 3 
Hist. 303—Amer. A y or ,, Sci. 201s—Intro. to Sci. 202s—Intro. ys. Sci. 
Ed. 305—Penmanship ` Hist. 304—Amer. Gov, __ Soc. Se Soc. Sci. — Soc. Sci. 202s—Intro. to 
Agri. 305—Rural Soc. Agri. 304—Vegetable Gro 203—Ed. Psy. Be ie Soc. Sci. .— 
Electives .. or Ed. 201—Survey Eng. Lit. i Eng. 202—Survey Eng. Lit... 
Agri. 404—Poultry Husb, d Ene a. 201—Rec. Act. Below) ea P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. .. w 3-4 
Bleetives e eem Electives ides s P Electives aL pew 3 
—Int. XE ^ —Int. French .... 
Eruca im LAE DNE 77 
SENIOR YEAR EL" no. 203—Clothing . e H. Ec. 204—Clothing __.... 
f E. Ed. 201—Hist. an i Mus. Ed. 202—Hist. and A 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Appre. m ae. 
jur. r ist. 201—America n Ed. 204—Ed. in U. S. 
Ed. 400—Elementary Sch. H. Ec. 400—H. Ec. Ed, for Hista 200—Theory and ; P. Ed. 206— Hygiene 
Organ. and Manag... 3 Elem. "Teachers. P. of Org. Play _... 3 i. 204—Physics __ 
Bilectives (LESEN MM CU einen 12 Ed. 402—' Tests and Meas. 3 Tor do er NO 4 zie ricas 
—— Ed. 405—Directeq Teaching ay Sci. a ec = LO MEE Be ee s om 
15 Electives lero) 3 Agri. course I ere no “course a A nie no 
as "M prerequisi e ja 3 prerequisi e m 3 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTIVES i cu marcel 3 qure lj 
Use electives to Obtain a teaching minor (18 hours), Soc. Sci. "S i 


Soc. Sci. 206—Prin. of Ec... 3 


16 15% to 1615 
CURRICULUM “B” 15% to 1615 


; High 
[ TE.—French or mathematics is required of candidates for State Hig 
NOTE.— : 

, except those requi: a School Teachers Certificate. 

meet entrance requirements. 
Curriculum “D”, Such stude 
their curriculum. 


CURRICULUM “C” 


UPPER DIVISION 
CURRICULUM “q” 

This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Art 
in English, Sociology and Economics, 
Secondary Education. Through judici 
as a teacher in two or more fields, as 
munity, or to pursue further professio 
are required of all groups. 


REQUIRED EDUCATION COURSES FOR KENTUCKY HIGH 


S degree with majo s ScHooL TEACHERS CERTIFICATE 


History and Government, and. 
ous selection one may qualif: 

à social-civic leader in his com- 
nal courses. The first two years. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First emester Hours econ emester Hours 
S Sec as S AL 


3 
04—Extra Cur. Act. ..— 
No education requirement. Ed. 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
LOWER DIVISION 


S 
First Semester j Hours Second Semester Y ii 
irs e d Meas... 

. 402—Tests an 
FRESHMAN YEAR Ed 40L—Adm. of H. S 3 Ed. 404—Dir. rens, im H. B. 6 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours” pes vesc iV ig 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci. 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. to Biol. Sci. 3 
Hist. 101s—Intro. to the 


Hist. 102s—Intro. to the A ion Electives— ool 
pugeaniies on Fiumanities . . M aes Organization and Management of Elementary Schoo 
Eng. 101—Eng. Comp. Z 3 Eng. 102—H i Ed: S00 Organi pucation 
Ed. 103—Fresh. Orientation _ 1 Ed. D. Ed. 302—Vocational u ü 
P. Ed. 101—Rec. Act. . . ^ pA p Ed. 416—Supervision of Instruction 
Electives (From group below).. 6 " i 06—Teaching of Reading 
Lang. 101—Elem. French. 3 ^ Ed. 306—- RAS ndary Education 
Math. 101s—dGen. x Ed. 303—Principles of Seco 


Ed. 104—Intro. to Ed.. . 8 
Mus. Ed. 101—P. S 


MINOR " 

. c3 j ‘STIONS FOR MAJOR AND i y Bus) anda 
= ar t PUES d 4 me oo other than education to obtain a major (24 
nasus -— e Europe E fret ara iS minor (exclusive of education). 


16% 
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CURRICULUM “c” 
UPPER DIVISION 
SOCIOLOGY AND Economics 


*REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR MAJOR IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND Economics 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hi 
Soc. Sci. 301—Intro. to Soc... 3 Soc. Sci. 304—Negro in 
Rleetivessren ect ANN A ASA 13 America __ 
Electives none 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Ho 


Ed. 419—Methods of Teaching Soc. Sci. 402—The Family. A 
the Social Sciences. 3 Soc. Sci. 404—Criminology 

Soc. Sci. 401—Soc. 3 Soc. Sci. 406—Commu. Ore aS 

Soc. Sci. 403—Soc. Blectivess ni L EN b 


Electives ... 


Soc. Sci. Electives—Ag. 305—Rural Sociology 
Ed. 414—Educational Sociology 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR ! 

Use electives to obtain a second major or two minors. Applicants fo 
Kentucky Standard High School Teaching Certificate must have a minimui 
of 18 hours of Education including 6 hours in Directed Teaching and 9 ho ur 
in Secondary Education. p 


CURRICULUM “C” | 
UPPER DIVISION 


ENGLISH 
REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR MAJOR 


JUNIOR YEAR 
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CURRICULUM “C” 
UPPER DIVISION 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


*REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR MAJOR IN 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Hist. 309—Amer. Gov. _... Hist. 304—Amer. Gov. ........ 3 
Hist. 301—African Histor Hist. 306—Amer. Gov and 
REVOS <n ee ee 10 Citizenship 
ilectives wo 0 NER 
SENIOR YEAR i 
First Semester ` Hours Second Semester Hours 


Ed. 419—Methods of Teaching 


Boe. Sel. Ae B Cdp ORAT QT TRUE S60 URGERE AT 
Hist. 405—Ante Bellum South. 3 Hist. 408—English History ... 3 
Hist. 407—English History __. 3 Edecttvems -eL 2 QN IRR eg) 


BiocHuves -EAE I NT 


* Prerequisite—History 103 and 104—Modern Europe 
History 201 and 202—' The Americas 


Related electives—Soc. Sci. 205-206—Prin. of Economics 
Soc. Sci. 304—Negro in America 
Mus. 301-302—Hist. and Appre. of Music 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR 


CURRICULUM “Cc” 


First Semester Hours Second Semester s UPPER DIVISION 
Eng. 301—Public Speaking .. 3 Eng. 302—Argu. and Debate... 3. 
Eng. 303—Eng. Romanticism... 3 Eng. 304—Victorian Lit. ___ 3 
Electives 1 Eng. 306—The 18th Century. 2_ ,PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Electives — — . CE Y 
SENIOR YEAR D REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR A MINOR OR SECOND MAJOR 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 418—Methods of Teaching Eng. 406—Age of Milton... 2 JUNIOR YEAR 
English 3 Eng. 408—American Lit. ibo 3 
Eng. 405—Shakespeare 3 Blectives eur ever was .10 First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 407—Hist. of Eng. Lit. 3 Eng. 206—Children’s Lit. 18 P. E. 309—Anatomy and Kine- P. E. 310—Theo. and Prac. of 
Electives -m 1 siology .. £i 3 Correctives _... 3 
Eng. 411—Tennyson 2 ——P. E. Mat. and Met 3 
Eng. 413—Browning 2 f E n Pi Hda. Ele. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR i Bu oo dE e 
Use electives to obtain a second major or two minors. Applicants for - i Football (M) Y TAN 1 


Kentucky High School Teaching Certificate must have a minimum of 18 1 


hours in Education, 9 of which must be Secondary Education. 
a 


* Prerequisite—Soc, Sci. 301—Sociology. 


P.E.307—Theo. and Prac. 
Major Sports (W) 1 
lectives AAU AUNT 9 


K. S. I. 0.—3 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 


P. E. 401—Prin. of P. Ed... 3 P. E. 404—Org. and Adm. . 
P. E. 407—Gymnasium (M)..1 P? E. 408—Basketball (M)... 
P. E. 409—Gymnasium (W)..1 P. E. 410—Aesth. Dane. (W) 
Electives - Iu gol ‘Electives ..——.—-.——— 


SUGGESTION 

Physical Education may be taken as à second major or a minor. 
hours of Recreational Activities are prerequisite, and P. E. 205 is requ 
for a major or a minor. Applicants for Kentucky High School Certific 
must have a minimum of 18 semester hours in Education, 9 of w 
must be in Secondary Education. 


CURRICULUM “D” 


This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with 
major in the Natural Sciences. In the first two years the student 
expected to lay a broad foundation for later specialization. At 
completion of the curriculum one is qualified to teach or work in t 
field of science or pursue further scientific professional courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Hours Second Semester 
3 Sci. 102s—Intro. Biol. Sci. 


First Semester 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci.-—.—- 


Hist. 101s—Intro. Humanities 3 Hist. 102s—Intro. Humanities 3 

Eng. 101—English. Comp.-——— 3 

P ma 10 Reo Act de S 2 ‘ 

Ed. 103—Fresh. Orientation . 1 . 104—Fresh. Orientation. 1 

Math. 101s—Gen. Math. ..—— 3 Math. 102s—Gen. Math. . E 

Hist. 103—Hist. of Modern Hist. 104—Hist. of Modern 
curobel 9 Europe .———— E. 

1615 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phys. Sci... 3 Sci. 202s—Intro. Phys. Sci. s= 
Soc. Sci. 201s—Intro. Soc. Sci. 3 Eng. 202—Survey Eng. Lit. 
Sci. 205—General Chemistry... 4 Sci. 206—Gen. Chem. .. 


P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. Yo P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. 
Sci. 203—Physics ..——— Sci. 204—Physies -.- 


Eng. 201—Survey Eng. Ed. 203—Ed. Psychology - 


17% 


CURRICULUM “D” 
UPPER DIVISION 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Math. 301—College Geom. -------- 4 Math. 302—Anal. Geom. 
Sci. 301—Org. Chem. 4 (OF Key c 
Ed. 303—Prin. of Ed. 3 Sci. 308—Genetics -— 
Sci. 303A—Gen. Zool. 4 Sci. 306—Bacteriology 

3 Sci. 304A—Botany ---. 


Electives 
Electives —--.-----— 
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SENIOR YEAR 
; Semester 
First Hours Second Semester Hours 
Sci. 402—Comp. Anatom 
^ ; Manes 4 
EE nds Khen Teach. in H. S. 3-6 
mo - 402—Tests and Measure- 
E ments _ 
Electives 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTIVES 


(1) Use electives to obtain 


(2) Electives must include x minor in some field of interest. 


additional hours in Secondary education 


CURRICULUM “k” 


This curriculum leads to th 
e Bachelor of Science d i 
p i egree with 
major in Home Economics and a minor in another department i : 
careful selection a student may prepare herself as ir ian 


more fields. a teacher in two or 


- 


LOWER DIVISION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Ow wee Hours Second Semester Hours 
i. n Due e ed par i 
E. Iis Intr. OR 3 Bei E agen to Biol. Sci. 3 
a s Eomanities ee 5 ISI to the 
lia 10e Ad 2 *s pns, 10% Eng Comp. — 
Ed. 104—Intro. to Ed. - Sd E NUN 
dam to aa Ed. 104 Fresh. Orientation . 1^ 
a re ation __ 1 Hist. 104 E o 
: M ear a ; "e de of Modern 
üuropet we m 
H. Ec. 102— Textiles and 
Laundry ... 3 
1615 
16% 
B. SOPHOMORE YEAR 
irst Semester 
E. ce Hours Second Semester Hour 
E ERE Urs anes 3 Hist. 202—' The Americas j 
Sue Bee n NS png. 202 Survey Eng. Lit... : 


Eng. 201—Survey E i 
P. Ed. 301-SRe c MEN de 
Sci. 200b—Chemistry .... 
H. Ec. 203—Clothing .. 


First Semester 
Soc. Sci. 305—Rural Soc. 


Sc 


H. 


H. 
H. 
H. 


: 202—Rec. Ac 
Sel. 206—Chemistry RR 

5 ce — ing . 
Electives d 


CURRICULUM “E” 
UPPER DIVISION 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Hours Second Semester 


Sci. 306—Bacteriology .. 
E 


i. 301—Org.. Chem 
E. 302—Nnutrition. 


E. 305—Hom ZW Agri. 308—P Hu 
E. 200-Homo PAR © HH. i edis CH 
E. 300—Foods n H. E. 301—Foods si 


' i 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hour: ONT CR YEAR 
WD MN TONS MED oe HB rr Rn. vM Agr. 401—Farm Shop ; Becond Semester 
H. E. 403—Child Care Soc. Sci. 402—The Family... Agr. 403—Farm Management. 3 Agr. 402—Farm Shop 


Agr. 405—Farm Insec Agr. 404—Marketi 
407 Canne s S RAE s 408—Farm Mets — 


ABr. 408—Home 2 
Edu. 410—Dir. Ten eRutifieation 2 


WIECH VOR o Vip tule Seg aHlectives | nar A ae a 


JUS -—— 3 Edu. 402—7T in Agr. 3 i 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTIVES ar ests and Measures 3 
Use electives to prepare for a second teaching subject in some fi 16 


of interest. The following are suggested fields. 
Social Science 
English 
History 
Music and Art 
Elementary Education 


CURRICULUM “F” 1 
This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with | 
major in Agriculture. Persons completing this curriculum will | 


other positions requiring like preparation, such as extension work 
farm managers, supervisors. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester Ho 


Agr. 101—Farm Animals .. Agr. 102—Feeds and Feeding. 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci b - Sci. 102s—Intro. Biol, Sci... 
Eng. 101—Eng. Comp. —- Eng. 102—Eng. Comp.. EL 
Edu. 103—Fresh. Orient. Agr. 104—Farm Crops 


First Semester 


Edu. 104—Intro. to Edu. . Edu. 102—Fresh. Orientation- 
P. Ed. 101—Rec. Act. ... — P. Ed. 102—Rec. Act. NES 
SOPHOMORE YEAR | 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Ed. 203—Educational Psy. . 3 Agr. 202—Soils ---------—------------ oa | 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phys. Sci... b] Sci. 202s—Intro. Phys. Sci. 
Eng. 203—Eng. Lit. (Survey). Eng. 204—Survey of Eng. Lit. 
Sci. 205—Chemistry . -4 Sci. 206—Chemistry ----------- A 
P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. . % Soc. Sci. 206—Prin. of j 
Soc. Sci. 205—Prin. of Economies .—— 
Economies ... 3 P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. .—— 
1615 I 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester . Hi 
Agr. 301—Dairying ---—----------—----- Agr. 302—Veg. Growing — 


Agr. 303—Fruit Growing 

Agr. 305—Rural Soc. .. Sci. 306—Bacteriology ---—---- 

Agr. 307—Plant Phys. à Sci. 308—Genetics ..— 
Disease c on lll A Ed. 302—Voc. Ed. ~~~ 

Ed. 303—Prin. of Sec. Ed. —. 

Agr. 309—Animal Diseases 


Agr. 304—Poultry —— Uer. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OF APPLIED 
SCIENCES 


l DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE b 


Dr. Mark Mr. Broaddus 


The course in Agricultural Education consists of a four-year 


lege course leading to a B. S. degree. 1 
The Agricultural Education curriculum provides an opportuni: 
who have completed the standard high scho 


for interested young men, 
technical, and pro 


| course, to pursue advanced work in scientific, 

sional agriculture. 

AIMS 

(1) To train students to become teachers of agriculture, relate 
sciences, and agricultural extension agents. b. 


(2) To train young men to become farmers, farm workers, f 
and business dealers in agricultural products, 


managers, 
| H 
Pis | (3) To train young men to become students of rural life. f. 
b i! a. Appreciation for rural life. 1 


Hr b. Social and economie aspect of rural life. 
c. Causes and effects of rural life movement. 
(4) To prepare students to pursue graduate study in agricul 


Students must have a thorough practical knowledge of farm act Y 
ties and rural life conditions before receiving degree. Students ente 
ing the college course in agriculture, who have not had farm ex 
ence, must receive such experience while pursuing their college Wo 

AGRICULTURE 101. Types and Market Classes of Farm Animals. 
A study of types and classes of market animals with special referent 
to the breeds adapted to the State of Kentucky. 2 rec. 1 two hour! al 


per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
AGRICULTURE 102. Feeds and Feeding.—A study of the gener 
principles of nutrition as applied to farm animals; composition of ef 
stuffs, comparisons and use of feeding standards; calculating ratio 
methods of feeding for economic production. 3 rec. per week. C 


3 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 104. 
of a careful study of the important principles, factors, 


affecting the producti 

the United States, with special emphasis upon thos 
| tance. 2 rec., 1 hour lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. 
Soil Management: —A study of the geo 


AGRICULTURE .202. 
origin of soil types, the physical textures of soils, and the principle 
use of commer 


soil conservation; soil fertility, soil organisms, 


a 


e of local im 


Field and Forage Crops.—This course consis 
and operatio! 


on and uses of various field and forage crops | 


w 
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fertilizers, farm manures, and lime in perfecting a system of perma- 
nent agriculture. 2 rec., 1 two-hour lab. Credit 3 hours 


AGRICULTURE 301. Dairying.—A study of types and breeds of dair 
cattle; pure bred cattle registration; factors influencing the Dae 1 
tion of milk; laws governing production and distribution of FW 
products; the types and operation of dairy equipment; th nu 
EV the principle of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding d ed 

e 1: e "1 g 
E. manufacturing of dairy products. 2 rec, 1 lab. Credit 3 

AGRICULTURE 302. Vegetable Growing.—A study of the art and 
science of growing vegetables, sowing and planting, cultural method 
cropping systems, harvesting and marketing. The construction y d 
management of hotbeds, coldframes, and greenhouses. 3 UN 
week. Credit 3 hours. | Arc 


- 


Ac M pag Growing.—A general course covering the 
more imponany practices involved in the propagation, production and 
harvesting of both tree and bush fruits. 3 rec. per week i 
E. i ek. Credit 


AGRICULTURE 304. Poultry Husbandry.—Stress is laid, in thi 
course, on the study of types and breeds of pouto aiki ori a 
development, characteristics, and use; the management of in nae 
brooders and poultry plants and the marketing of poultr qudd 
2 rec. 1 lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. NU 


Eds ye Rural Sociology.—Encourage people to become 
E. À 3 rural Ei Develop an appreciation for rural life. 'The 
E 5 ^ he ona es religion, social, economic, and political aspect 
ife. e causes and effects of rural lif i 
: ; e movements. Rural, 
urban relationships. Relation of the State and Federal Governments 
to rural society. 3 rec. Credit 3 hours. 

A i 

A wor ij Find Physiology and Pathology.—The purpose 
is twofold: First, to acquaint the st i 
4 udent with the 
Oe performed by plants; second, to diagnose, combat 
f ; and prevent diseases in our common y 
crop : 
1 hour lab. per week. Credit 2 hours. Gc m 
3 i— 309. Animal Physiology and Pathology—This course 
nded to enable the student to underst ; 

i i and and appreciat 
attributes of animal life; second, to diagnose, combat, o E 
prevent the more common diseases of farm animals 1 r 1 
per week. Credit 2 hours. i E sr 
ON 401. rem, Shop.—This course is designed to give 
E Es repairs and simple construction work on the farm, includ 

Skills in woodwork, iron work, tin i 1 

; j work, cement, leather, a 
the care of tools. 1 rec., 2 two-hour lab. per week. Credit 3 stein 


A 
- M or 402. Farm Shop.—The planning and laying out of 
ge systems, working with surveying instruments and the 
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making of farm maps. Plans and plan reading, water supply, w 
disposal, heating, lighting, and power equipment. 1 rec., 2 two-hoy 
Jab. per week. Credit 3 hours. j 

AGRICULTURE 403. Farm Managemnt—A study of the princi 
involved in the choice of a farm, comparative merits of extensiy 

.and intensive farming, farm records and accounting, analysis of t 
farm business. Farm labor problems. Size of farm and amount 9 
capital in relation to profits. 3 rec. per week. Credit 3 hours. 

AGRICULTURE 404. Marketing Agricultural Products.—This cours 
covers the fundamental science of marketing as it applies to fai 
products, commodities, markets, trade channels, distribution fore 
price-making, machinery for both raw and manufactured produ 
3 rec. per week. Credit 3 hours. 

AGRICULTURE 405. Farm Insects.—A consideration of insects 
their relation to human welfare; losses incurred by insect pests 
crops; disease carrying insects and methods of combating. 2 ree, 
1 lab. Credit 3 hours. : 

AGRICULTURE 406. Farm Meats.—Killing, dressing, curing of fai rn 
animals. (Schedule, as arranged.) Credit 1 hour. i 

AGRICULTURE 407. Canning.—This course is designed to train si 
dents in a practical way to preserve the surplus fruits, vegetables, an 
meats grown on farms by the cold pack method. 1 lab. Credit 1 ho 
Time to be arranged by the Director of Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE 408. Home Beautification.—Making plans and de 
ing yards, planting, cultivating and care of flower gardens, pot flowers 
and shrubs. Lab. 2. Credit 2 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Morton Miss Anderson 


DEPARTMENTAL AIMS 

(1) To train teachers of home economics and related art. ( 
To train homemakers from the point of manipulative skills and ma 
gerial ability, social usefulness, and worthy home membership. ( 
To lay a foundation for girls who wish to become profitable dre 
makers and caterers. (4). To prepare students for graduate work in 
home economics. 

Each girl is required to have white aprons and simple low-heel 
shoes for her work in foods. 

Every girl is required to purchase her own sewing materials which. 
eost about four dollars for the first year. It is recommended that 
students bring with them a sewing bag, basket or box, containing 
needles, thimble, scissors, pins, tape measure and foot rule. l 

To be graduated from the four-year course in Home Economics, a 
student must successfully earn 128 semester hours. 


HoME Economics 101. Art and Design.—This course consists of 
the principles of art, as applied to the creation of designs, to the indi- 
vidual and home decoration. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 102. Textiles and Laudering.—The study of the 
selection and care of textiles used in the home. The use of simple 
home tests for identifying quality of fabrics is stressed. 3 rec. periods 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

HowE Economics 203. Clothing Fundamentals.—This course con- 
sists of the selection, construction and care of clothing for girls with 
special emphasis on the economies of clothing. Prerequisite: 3 hours 
in Art. 3 lab. periods per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 204. Clothing-Dressmaking.—This course deals 
with the clothing problems of the family including the selection and 
construction of children's garments, and renovation problems. 1 rec., 
and 2 lab. periods per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 300. Foods.—In this course the principles of 
meal planning, selection, preparation and table service are emphasized 
from the standpoint of marketing and food principles. Some con- 
sideration is given to the principles of food preservation. 3 lab. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 301. Foods—This course is a continuation of 
Home Economics 300. 3 lab. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 302. Nutrition—This course tims to teach the 
principles of nutrition, body requirements and body processes. 3 lec- 
tures (until Laboratory equipment can be furnished). Credit, 3 hours. 

Home Economics 304. Advanced Clothing.—This course includes 
problems in draping which involve more advanced clothing problems. 

Home Economics 305. Health of Family and Home Nursing.—Thig 
course emphasizes the importance of positive health with a study of 
the ways of obtaining and keeping it; ways of caring for the sick in 
the home and the alteration of household routines under these circum- 
stances. 2 hours per week. Credit, two hours. 

Home Economics 307. Home Planning.—-A study of the standards 
for the planning of the home with special emphasis on the interior, in- 
cluding treatment of ceiling, walls and floors. The selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture and accessories from an economic and artistic 
standpoint form an integral part of the course. 3 lab. periods per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. Prerequisites: Art 101 and 303. 

Home Economics 400. Home Economics Education for Elementary 
Teachers.—A course designed for elementary teachers in training, rural 
and urban. Topics of discussion include the food needs of the com- 
munity, basic diet and dietary deficiencies, food combinations used at 
different meals, the child’s school lunch, securing cooperation of the com- 
munity in the hot lunch project, attractive trays for the sick, the family 
food hour, good taste in dress, personal hygiene in dress, the clothing 
budget for a family of small income, responsibility of the consumer in 
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buying clothes, selection of dress materials for plays, etc., the u 
community resources for talks and demonstrations, improved hou 
selection and planting of trees, shrubbery, grass plots, yards, et 
hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. , D 

Home MANAGEMENT 401.—This course treats of the general ad 
istrative and financial background of the home. It deals with 
budgeting and expenditures of time, labor, and money of different le 
homes. The use and care of equipment is also studied, as well asd 
managerial set-up of the home. (Open to any senior student of 
department.) Credit, two hours. 

HoME MANAGEMENT 402.—This is a continuation course, in v 
students put into practice the information gained in the preced 
course. Here, girls are to live in a practice cottage, and actually ea 
out managerial problems of the home. Prerequisite: Home Ma 
ment 401. Credit, three hours. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES | 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 


Mr. Lee Mr. Melton Mrs. Lee 
Mr. Richards Mrs. Heartwell Mr. Cheaney 7 
ENGLISH f 


The general purposes of the English department are as follo 
(1) To train prospective teachers of English. (2) To train 


student to speak and write correctly. (3) To teach him the lasting 
values in literature. (4) To teach the student the values of findi hg 


information in printed sources; to show the breadth of outlook 
deepened sympathies which come from extensive association with mi 


authors; to encourage the gradual development of a habit of seeking in 
progressively better and more challenging books a source of personal 


satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Enevisn 98-99. English Essentials. This is a non-credit cours 
It is designed primarily for those who show marked inability to d 
creditable work of collegiate grade. Two semesters. Credit, 0. 
Enciisu 101. Composition and Rhetoric.—During the first twelv 
of the eighteen weeks of the course a study of grammar and its corre 
application is made. At least one theme each week is required. Du 
ing the last six weeks there is made a study of expository’ writ: 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 3 
EwcLiSH 102. Composition and Rhetoric  (Continued).—T 
course continues the study of expository writing and includes al 
study of argumentative, descriptive, and narrative writing. In 
semester a considerable body of outside reading is required in addit 


to the writing of a weekly theme. Students who are unable, at the 


end of this course, to fulfill certain minimum requirements in writ 
composition and oral usage determined by the Department of Eng 
are required to repeat 102 until such time as these requirements can 
met. Such students are strongly advised to repeat also English 
without credit. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 201. Survey of English Literature.—Prerequisites 


English 101, 102. The course provides for a general study of types a 
forms of English Prose and Poetry, and introduction to the interpre 


tion and the appreciation of literature, and an association of literar 
movements with related social and historical backgrounds. 8 rec. pe 


week. Credit, 3 hours. 
EwaLrisH 202. A continuation of English 201.—Prerequisite 
English 101, 102, 201. A continuation of English with an introducti 


to the study of contemporary literature. 3 rec. per week. Credit | 


hours. 
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ENGLISH 206. Children’s Literature. Prerequisites: English 
101, 102. In this course there is studied the literature which is 
especially suitable for use in the elementary grades. Considerable 
emphasis is placed upon the technique of presenting this literature to 
the child in story-telling, etc. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 301. Public Speaking. This course is open to students in 
all classes, but may not be substituted for 101, 102, 201, or 202. This 
course is designed to give the student experience in effective extempore 
public speaking. Critical studies of contemporary educational, politi- 
cal, social, and economic institutions and problems are read to create a 
fund of knowledge as a basis for argument and discussion. 3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 302. Argumentation and Debating. This course is organ- 
ized to familiarize the student with argumentative technique and to 
provide him with the opportunity to exercise his skill in making logical 
constructions, logical defenses or refutations. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. : i 

ENGLISH 303. Romantic Movement.—Brief consideration of the 
Eighteenth Century Romantic trend, followed by an intensive study of 
the principal writers between 1798 and 1832, especially Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 
hours. 

ENcLISH 304. Victorian Literature. An extensive study of the 
ideas of the chief poets of the Victorian era, with special emphasis on 
the works of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburn, and Rossetti. 3 
rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. : 

ENGLISH 306. English Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—The 
course includes an intensive study of the school of Pope and the Pre- 
Romantic transitional writers before 1798. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
2 hours. 

ENGLISH 406. Milton.—In this course there is studied Milton’s 
relationship to the social and historical scene of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Paradise Lost and the minor poems are analytically read and 
Studied. 2 rec. per week. Credit, 2 hours. 

ENGLISH 407. History of English Literature—This course in- 
tended primarily for seniors whose major is English, is an extensive 
study of the development of English Literature from its beginning to 
1900 and of its relationship, in its broader aspects, to the development 
of English and Continental society and thought. 3 rec. per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 405. Shakespeare.—This course supplants the Courses 403 
and 404 previously offered. It consists of the reading and study of at 
least ten of the principal plays of Shakespeare and of the study of 
Shakespeare's life and his relationship to sixteenth century literary 
movements. 

ENGLISH 408. American Literature.—A historical survey of Ameri- 
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can Literature from its beginnings to the present is offered. T 
greater part of the reading done is concentrated in the works of th, 
most representative of the American writers. 3 rec. per week. Credi 
3 hours. 


ENGLISH 411 AND 413. Tennyson and Browmning.—This course 
cludes a thorough analysis of the outstanding works of Tennyson a 
Browning. Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Idylls of the King, and mi 
poems will be studied carefully, this being followed by a similar tre 
ment of Browning's poetry, with special emphasis on such works as 
Pippe Passes, Luria, Paracelsus, and The Ring and the Book. Written 
reports and lectures will comprise the major portion of the cour 
(Offered in Extension and Summer School.) Credit, 2 hours each, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES ~ 
AND LITERATURE " 
Mr. Richards 


The department of French offers courses in the French language 
and literature. The aims of the department are as follows: 

1. To so prepare students who are inclined toward language teach- 
jng in our high schools. 

2. To acquaint students, who may not desire to specialize, w 
the language and literature of the French people. n. 

3. To give the necessary preparation to those students who mi 
be desirous of doing graduate work. 

FRENCH 101. Elementary French.—This course introduces the 
ments of French. Careful attention is given to pronunciation, funda 
mentals of sentence structure, personal pronouns, verbs in indicativi 
tenses. Simple French texts are read, part as a basis for oral dril 
part, rapid reading for content. Much written work required. Cre 
3 hours. 

FnENOH 102. Continuation of French 101.—Constant drill on p. 
nunciation; completion of elementary grammar; intensive and exten- 
Sive reading. Credit, 3 hours. 4 

FnENCH 201. Intermediate French.—The elements of French gram- 
mar, French verbs, are given a more extensive treatment in this cours 
All tenses are studied. Much emphasis is placed on conditional sen- 
tences. Supplementary French texts are read and analyzed. Greater 
emphasis placed on written French; hence, many themes and composi- 
tions are required. Credit, 3 hours. 

FnENcH 202. Continuation of French 201.—Uses of and tenses 
subjunctive make up great portion of grammatical treatment. Revie 
of phonetics for benefit of those who may have the chance to teach 
French after two years study. Credit, 3 hours. a 

FnENOH 301. French Literature—A rapid survey of French litera- 
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ture from its beginning through the 17th century. Much reading from 
various writers, translations, discussions, and reports are required. 
Credit, 3 hours. 

FRENCH 302. Continuation of French 301.—French Literature is 
studied from the 18th century to the beginning of the 20th. Much out- 
side reading required. Works of Voltaire, Hugo, Balzac, and Anatole 
France studied thoroughly. Credit, 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bradford Mr. Smith Mr. Roberts 
Mr. Cheaney 


The Department of History and Government aims to give the 
student a knowledge of: (1) the privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship, (2) the inter-relationship between the social, political, economic, 
and intellectual forces in the modern world, and (3) an introduction 
to the basic historical methods, 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


History 101s AND 102s. Introduction to the Humanities. (Re- 
quired of all Freshmen.)—Beginning with the ancient world and 
proceeding down to the present western civilization the student is 
brought into contact with typical literature, art, music, architecture, 
other fine arts, religion, and customs of various peoples and nations 
of the world. Effort is made to give a grasp of the historical and in- 
stitutional settings from which these cultures came. Credit, 3 hours 
each semester. 

History 103. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe.— 
A study of Europe from the Renaissance to 1830 with emphasis upon 
the rise of national monarchies and the growth of democracy as evi- 
denced by such movements as the French Revolution. Credit, 3 hours. 

History 104. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe.— 
A continuation of Course 103 with emphasis upon the growth of 
nationalism in Italy and Germany; European diplomacy from 1871 to 
1914; the World War; and national and international problems of 
Europe since the World War. Credit, 3 hours. 

History 201. The Americas.—A survey of the history of North 
and South America, the founding and development of the colonial em- 
pires of Spain, England, Portugal, France, and the Netherlands; the 
movements for independence in North America and South America in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the political, economic, 
and social development of the United States and the greater Latin 
American Republics, and the rise of the Americas in world politics. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours 

History 202. The Americas.—A continuation of course 201. 3 rec, 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
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History 301. African History—A survey of the part played 
African people in world culture from the pre-historic age to the mode 
period. An intensive study of Economie Imperialism reflected in 
penetration of Africa by European powers in the nineteenth 
twentieth centuries. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

History 303-304. American Government—A survey of the st 
ture and function of the federal, state, and municipal government, 
the United States. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

History 306. American Government and Citieenship.—This co 
deals with a detailed study and discussion of about fifteen of the m. 
problems of the American citizen, such as liquor control, unem 
ment, race, public opinion and taxation. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
hours, d 

History 405. Ante Bellum South.—An intensive study of the 
nomics, social, political, and cultural life of the era prior to the Giy 
War. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. | 

History 406. The South Since 1860.—Special studies from th 
Civil War through the political and social reconstruction until d 
present day. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. y 

History 407. English History. The history of England from i 
early Germanic beginnings to the close of the Glorious Revolutioi 
This course is recommended especially for pre-legal students. Cre 
3 hours. 

History 408. English History. This course emphasizes 
growth of democracy and imperialism in the England of the eighteent 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 ho I 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMIG 
Mr. Carmichael Mr. Rober 


The department seeks to provide training in the fundamen 
principles of Sociology and Economies. Special attention is given i 
the practieal application of the theoretical subject matter. 

The purposes are: 


(1) To offer "content" courses so that prospective teach 
will be able to impart intelligent guidance in ethical, ethni- 
cal, economie, domestic, and public adjustment, 1 3 

(2) To offer a well founded basis for professional or higher 
study. " 

(3) To develop correct appreciation for the workings and 
services of state and municipal institutions of social and. 
economic welfare. 


7 
4 


SocrAL SCIENCE 102. Principles of Geography.—Purpose: To ae 
quaint the student with the basic principles underlying the science of. 
geography. Consideration is given the earth's form and movements, 
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imate, land forms, the ocean, soils, vegetation, minerals, and man’s 
Betton to these in terms of ways and standards of living. Rec., 3 
E. week. Credit, 3 hours. l i 

SocIAL SCIENCE 203. Geography of North America. A regional 
study of the North American continent with emphasis on the larger 
geographic regions within the borders of the United States and dnm 
Attention is given (1) the natural resources, (2) economic activities 
of habitants, and (3) significant locational features of each region 
studied. An integrated impression of the United States as a pao 
unit is an important aim of the course. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. (Prerequisite: Social Science 102 or equivalent.) 

SocranL SCIENCE 201s. Introduction to the Social Sciences. cd 
quired of all Sophomores.)—This course is a survey course which 
studies economic, political, and social institutions in the perspective 
of the industrial revolution. The contemporary social order will be 
yiewed upon a background of the social order which it is in process 
of displacing—the pre-industrial social order. Human nature and cul- 
ture will be viewed from the angles of population, institutions, per 
sonality and social movements. The effects of modern industrialism 
upon political institutions will be considered. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. 

SocraL SCIENCE 202s. Introduction to the Social Sciences.—A Con- 
tinuation of Social Science 201s. Credit, 3 hours. 

SocrAL SCIENCE 205. Principles of Economics.—The characteristics 
of the present order will be considered. The principles which give rise 
to production will be examined. The improvement of production by 
invention of capital and the division of labor will be discussed. Land, 
labor and capital as factors of production will be studied. The orgari- 
zation of production into the various forms of business enterprises 
such as the single enterprise, the partnership, and corporation will be 
taken up. The use of money, and the rise of banking and credit, price 
in its relation to supply and demand, will be considered. Risk in 
business and business cycles, the distribution of the social income, 
the nature of international trade, public finance and public utilities 
will be studied. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

SocranL Scrence 206. Principles of Economics.—Continuation of 
205. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

SocraL Science 301. Introduction to Sociologyy—The purposes of 
this course is to set forth the fundamental sociological concepts by 
analyzing and describing concrete social situations. The aim is to 
develop in the students the powers of social observation and to famil 
iarize them with the tools of social analysis. The principal topics of 
the course are: Society, social institutions, selective distribution, 
social interaction, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, personality, 
social control, and social change. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
Prerequisite to other courses in Social Science numbered three hundred. 


o 
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“of social life will be studied. Changes and structures will be note 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 303. Anthropology—tThis is an introduetory 
The purpose of this course is to study man and culture. The p 
topies to be studied are fossil man, prehistoric races, modern 
origin—classification—problems of race, nationality, language, 
differences; rise and spread of religion; civilization in native A 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. i 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 304. Negro in America.—This course deals Ww 
Negro as a part of the social process. The historic, economi 
graphic, political and religious factors which contributed to his 
brought to America and the influence of these factors on his ex: 
in American life are dealt with. The principal topics of the cour 
slave trade, servitude, slavery, plantation, miscegenation, perg 
types, abolition, freedom, education, leadership, Negro church 
consciousness, and the new Negro. '3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 
Prerequisite: Social Science 301. 

SocrAL ScrENCE 401. Social Psychology.—The emphasis in 
course is on the study of human nature and personality. Discuss 
include the social significance of original traits; analysis of fax 
which should be noted in attempting to account for human m 
traits; the social significance of language and the descriptio 
analysis of social contacts; social ‘environment and social beh: 
theories of human motivation; the role of attitude, wishes, aj 
auguration in personality and social adjustment. Prerequisite: S 
Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

SocraL Science 402. The Family.—A. study of the family as t 
organization and disorganization. The family in the light of s 
change; the role of the family in the development of human na 
and personality will be taken up. An analysis of the instituti 
aspect of the family and the study of the unity which arises out of t] 
interplay of attitudes in family life will be made. Emphasis will. 
placed upon the family as a group of interacting personalities. T 
types of organizing interaction and the phase of organization will 
studied. Forms and factors of family disorganization will be not 
and the treatment of family discord will be discussed. Prerequis 
Social Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 403. Social Pathology.—This course treats of soci 
maladjustments. The failure of the individual to adjust his life 
actions to the conditions which exist in the society in which he li 
is treated. The lack of those arrangements and relationships on wh 
depends the development of a personality adjusted to the requirem 


Prerequisite: Social Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours 

SOCIAL Science 404. Criminology—A study of general conditi 
as to crime and delinquency, of measures of punishment and reform € 
the prisoner, of criminal procedure and its possible reform, and 
measures for the prevention of crime. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 ho 
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SocrAL SCIENCE 406. Community Organiezation.—'This course is a 
prehensive survey of the development and present status of the 
| dmm organization movement with special emphasis upon the field 
-- work. Prerequisite: Social Science 301, 3 rec. per week. 


credit, 3 hours. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Jones Dr. Mark Mr. Estill 
pr. Crouch Mr. Roberts 


The principal objectives of the Department are: 

1. To give a comprehensive survey of the natural sciences and 
mathematics to all students of the college. " 

9. To give the scientific and mathematical preparations for de- 
partmental majors to teach in the public educational system of the 
Commonwealth. 

3. To give the necessary scientific'and mathematical fundamentals 
for students in Agriculture, Home Economics and other departments of 
the college which require more than a survey knowledge. 

4. To stimulate interests in the natural laws and scientific 
methods of investigation. 

5. To prepare students for entrance into the fields of medicine, 
professional and graduate studies in the natural sciences and mathe-, 
maties. : 
ScreNCE 101s. Introduction to the Biological Sciences. (Required 
of all Freshmen.)—An introduction to the fundamentals of life-proc- 
esses among plants and animals, with emphasis upon the structures 


'and functions of organisms as a whole in relation to man. Attention 


is given to important developments in biological history and scientific 
methods. Lec. and rec. 3. Credit, 3 hours. 

ScreNCE 102s. Introduction to the Biological Sciences. (Required 
of all Freshmen.) —4A continuation of Science 101s, which acquaints the 
student with adaptations and adjustments of organisms and their 
places in the world of living things; together with nature's plan in 
evolutionary history. Consideration is given to disease, health and 
the general importance of organisms in relation to human welfare. 
Lec. and rec. 3. Credit, 3 hours. 

ScrencE 201s. Introduction to the Physical Sciences. (Required 
of all Sophomores.)—A general course through which the student will 
become acquainted with the physical phenomena about him and with 
methods of scientific inquiry through which an intelligent understand- 
ing of these phenomena may be attained. Discussions, demonstrations, 
field trips, and frequent contact with museums and scientific collections 
of the State Government departments will be utilized in the studying 
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of general problems in the field of astronomy, geology, physics, 
chemistry. .Lec. and rec. 3. Credit, 3 hours. á 

SCIENCE 202s. Introduction to the Physical Sciences. (Re 
of all Sophomores.)—Continuation ef Science 201s. Lec. and r 
Credit, 3 hours. : 

Science 203. General Physics.—A general elementary course 
ering Mechanics, Wave Motion and Heat. Lectures and recitati 
3 hours; laboratory, 2 hours per week. Credit, 4 hours, 

Science 204. General Physics.—Continuation of Physics 203.- 
ering magnetism and electricity, sound and light. Lectures ang 
tations, 3 hours; laboratory, 2 hours a week. Credit, 4 hours, 

ScIENCE 205. Inorganic Chemistry.—General Inorganic Chem: ist 
Rec. 2, lab. 4 hours per week. Credit, 4 hours. y 

SCIENCE 206. Inorganic Chemistry.—General Inorganic Chem 
Rec. 2, lab. 4 hours per week. Credit, 4 hours. 

ScIENCE 301. Organic Chemistry.—Primarily for majors in ap 
Sciences, natural sciences and pre-medical students. This is a 
one-semester course. It is the study of the classification and S 
the open chain carbon compounds with Special reference to proble 
the applied sciences. Prerequisites: Science, 205, 206. Rec. 21 
2 two-hour periods. Credit, 4 hours. l 

SCIENCE 303a. General Zoology.—Study and observation of s 
tures, habits, fundamental life-processes and the classification of 
resentative animals. For Agriculture, Home Economies, Pre-Medi 
and Science students. Prerequisites: Science 101s-102s. Lecture 
recitation, 2 hours. Laboratory, 2 two-hour. Credit, 4 hours, 

SCIENCE 303b. Field Zoology.—A study of the habitat of wild a 
mal life of the vicinity, with morphological and physiological studi 
of the representatives. The student makes observations and collectic 
on the field and applies methods of preparation and identification 
the laboratory. Primarily for teachers of science and others inter 
in nature study. Offered in Summer. Prerequisites: Science 101s-1( 
4 two-hour periods. Credit, 2 hours. 

SCIENCE 304a. General Botany.—The fundamental principles, stri 
tures and relationships of plants, with emphasis on identificatio 
field and laboratory of spring flora of the vicinity. Prerequisite 
Science 101s-102s. Lecture and recitation, 2 hours, Laborato y 
two-hour. Saturday field trips as arranged. Credit, 4 hours, b 

Science 304b. Field Botany.—Studies of the habitat, relationshi 
distribution, identification and gross anatomy of the flora in t 
vieinity. Each student makes collections and applies methods of 
ervation. Primarily for teachers of science and others interested 
nature study. Prerequisites: Science 101s-102s. Offered in Sum 
4 two-hour periods. Credit, 2 hours. 4 

ScIENCE 306.. Bacteriology.—Morphology, classification, physiolo 
and cultivation of bacteria. The significance of bacteria in relation 
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;] fertility, industry, the household, health of man, animals and 
Eo ts. Designed for students in Home Economies, Agriculture, Pre- 
Eu and science majors or minors. Prerequisites: Science 101s- 
E. Rec. 2, Lab. 2 hrs. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

SoreNCE 308. Genetics.-—This is a one-semester course in which 

n effort is made to present such facts and principles as will enable the 
Boat to account for the resemblances and differences exhibited by 
Branisms related by descent. Special consideration is given to the 
application of genetic principles to the movement of economic plants 
and domestic animals. Applications of these principles to the human 
race are made also. Prerequisites: A course in biology or its equiva- 

Lec. 2, rec. 1. Credit, 3 hours. 

SCIENCE 402. Comparative Anatomy.—A consideration of primitive 
or less specialized vertebrate structures and their significance to similar 
structures found in highly specialized vertebrate types. The impor- 
tance of structures as basis of classification. For Pre-Medical and 
Science students. Prerequisites: Science 303a. Rec. 2 hours, lab. 4 
hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


Jent. 


MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS 101s. General Mathematics.—This course deals with 
the general principles of Functions and Graphs, Exponents, Trigono- 
metric Functions, Theory of Equations and Determinants, Differentia- 
tion and Integration of algebraic functions with applications. Lec. 
and rec., 3 hours. Credit, 3 hours. 

MATHEMATICS 102s. General Mathematics.—This is a continuation 
of Mathematics 101s and develops further the relations of Triginometric 
Functions; Polar Coordinates, Progression and Series, Law of Growth, 
Conic Sections, Permutations and Combinations, Space in Three Di- 
mensions and Theory of Measurements. Included in Measurement are: 
Mode, Frequency Distributions, Standard Deviations and a brief intro- 
duction to Complex Numbers. Lec. and rec., 3 hours. Credit, 3 hours. 

MarHEMATICS 103. Teachers’ Arithmetic.—A review of the essen- 
tials of arithmetic, development of skill, accuracy, and methods of teach- 
ing fundamentals of arithmetic to pupils in the elementary school. 3 
rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

MATHEMATICS 301. College Geometry—Geometrical constructions, 
properties of triangle, transversals, harmonic properties of circles, in- 
version and recent geometry of triangle. Designed for students who 
expect to teach high school geometry. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 
Lec. and rec. 4. Credit, 4 hours. 

MATHEMATICS 302. Analytic Geometry and Calculus. A study of 
the algebraic properties of straight lines, circles, conic sections. The 
last portion of the course consists in the development of the funda- 
mental concepts of calculus with applications. Prerequisite: Math- 
ematics 101s-102s. Lec. and rec. 4. Credit, 4 hours. 
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MarnHEMATIOCS 401. Differential and Integral Calculus. V 
of the processes of the calculus with applications. Prerequisite: 
ematics 302. Lec. and rec. 8 per week. Credit, 3 hours. "9 


MarHEMATICS 402. Differential and Integral Calculus. Con 
tion of Mathematics 401. Lec. and rec. 3 per week. Credit, 3 ho 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Wiliams Mr. Dailey Mr. Kean 
Miss Fife Mrs. Morton Miss Wilson 


A 
Mrs. Michaels 
Miss Glover 

TRAINING SCHOOL STAFF 3; 
Mrs. Bell Miss Simpson ? Mrs. Brg 
AIMS: 


The courses and curricula of the Department of Education are ¢ 
signed with the following aims in view: 


(1) To furnish the general student as well as the prospeci 
teacher, j 
(a) With an understanding of the educational process to whi 

he is being subjected. | 
(b) To afford opportunity for appreciation of Education a; 
fundamental social institution. ! 


af 
ti 


(2) To contribute to an understanding of the problems of what th 
school should be and what teachers should do in the process 
carrying on the education of individuals, 

(3) As specific objectives, the department offers courses to mt 
the Education requirements of the State of Kentucky for ob 
ing teacher's certificates in (a) elementary education, 


secondary education, and (c) supervision and administratio 
of elementary and high schools. 


Epucation 103-104. Freshman Orientation.—Educational ps; 
chology from the standpoint of the student. Principles underlyin; 
Successful study and use of the library; orientation in the college lif 
and practices; methods of mental efficiency; a help class for fre 
man. 1 rec. per week. Credit, 1 hour each semester. 

Epucation 104. Introduction to Education.—An orientation cou 
in Education functioning as a practical guide to the professional study 
of the subject. It provides a panoramic view of all that the study oi 
education has to offer and helps students to choose their courses wise y. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Epvucation 203. Educational Psychology.—A study of native en- 
dowment, habit formation, and technique of learning, with an applic 
tion of psychology to the problems of learning and teaching, from 
the standpoint of the teacher. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Epucation 204. History of Education in the United States. 
course in the history of the development of the public school system 
in the United States. It is designed to give à background for the ap 
preciation of the aims and purposes of modern education. 


3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. 1 
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cation 305. Survey of Educational Literature —The pe 

E urse is to acquaint the student with current and historic 
3 M 3 writers and their contributions to various fields of educa- 
qme Writers are so grouped that opportunity is afforded 
Won! oS tion in educational theories. Reports and individual assign- 
por B aes the course. Credit, 2 hours. Offered in Extension and 
E ses. 
-— Es Tests and Measurements.—This course is to make 
ine of the most useful tools of teaching. Tests of all kinds 
E and used with the aim of acquainting the Be a 
purpose and comparative value. The pua on y 
ent movement is developed and criticised. 


available 

are studie 

teacher with their use, 

underlying the measurem 

it, 3 hours. 
c. per week. Credit, l f 
i eee 411. Educational Statistics. A ue s ES 
icati istical and graphical methods Oo educ 
applications of statistica j AA 

E Mes per week. Credit, 3 hours. Offered in Extension. pm 
E i i is cou 

3 EpucaTion 414. Educational Sociology.—The d M a a 

i i which sound educationa 

i investigate the social factors upon í : 4 

E E. rest. Consideration is given social forces which a si 

- the selection of school subjects and their content. Credit, o E 

3 EDUCATION 416. Supervision of Instruction. A E pn a 

imed to present the general problems, principles and ane i ve 

E instruction. ief to : 

rvisi tary and secondary ins 
the supervision of elemen Me P UNCLE 
t of supervision? What do sup 
What do teachers expec : E eiua 
i do, how is supervision deie 

ect? What do supervisors do, à d 

E theorists? and observation in classes from the point of view 


supervisor. Credit, 2 hours. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


n 4 n Ext C- 
EpvcATION 202. Directed Teaching in Elementary iru ed 
tice in teaching the elementary subjects, and pbi i 3s Lo b. 
i i iate direction of the Practice School sta di 
given under immedia Aue beso wc 
te facilities are provided fo 
college Model School. Adequa 
and sadip in the regular work of the school. Periods arrange 
3 to 6 hours credit. 
Epucation 205. Penmanship for Teachers.—One of oe Fa 
iti i ide to the attainment of a degree 
systems of writing is used as a gul ; i: 
m efficiency as required for a teacher’s certificate in penmanship 
1 period per week. Credit, 1 hour. 

1 EpUCATION 207. Teaching of Reading.—A methods course designed 
to point out the knowledge and skill necessary for suecessful work T 
a teacher of reading in both the primary and grammar EL P 

ice is gi i i ildren to read. The problem o: e - 
ractice is given in teaching chil : 
m progress is a distinct part of the course. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 


3 hours. 
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EpvcATION 209-210. Fundamentals of Elementary Education, . | 
course designed to provide a graduated approach to student teac 
in the elementary grades. Section 209 is devoted to problems of schi 
management; how to handle these problems with minimum amou 
time and energy; how to cultivate a constructive and harmon 
attitude toward school-community relations. The concept of a 
organized, well managed school is sought through directed observa 
in the college Model School. Section 210 deals most largely with p 
lems of elementary classroom teaching. Study and practice are giv 
in organizing materials for class work; acquainting pupils with mo 
methods of teaching the elementary subjects. The state course of stud 
is a constant supplement to the chosen text. d 


EDUCATION 209 is offered in the first semester. 2 rec, per wi 
Credit, 2 hours. 


EDUCATION 210 is offered in the second semester. 2 rec. per w 
Credit, 2 hours. 


EpvcATION 301. Child Psychology.—A study of the developm 
of behavior from birth to maturity. The problems of conduct arisi 
during infancy and childhood in relation to child care and training 
Students are taught how to observe and to interpret the behavior of 
children, and to cultivate a sympathetic and understanding attit 
toward child life. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

Epucation 400. Elementary School Organization and Managem 
—A course designed for prospective teachers and principals in the e| 
mentary schools of the state, rural and urban. Topics of discussion i 
clude State Educational Machinery, Local Educational Machiner 
School Attendance Laws, the Census, the School Plant, Constructing 
Daily Program, the Course of Study, Pupil Management and Contr 
Selection and Adoption of Texts and Collateral Material, the Libr; 
Types of Records and Reports, Ethics of the Teaching Profession 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

*EpucATION 405. Directed Teaching in the Elementary Schi 
(For those students who are completing the four year program.)— 
Credit, 3 to 6 hours. 3 rec. per week. 


, 6 


SECONDARY EDUCATION | 
Epucation 302. Vocational Education—A study of the principl 
underlying vocational education with emphasis upon the relation 
vocational education to the community. Particular reference is m 
to the applications of these principles to the vocational situation 
Negroes in Kentucky and elsewhere. An aim is to fit the student to 
plan, teach, and supervise vocational work, especially in high schools 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 1 


EDUCATION 303. Principles of Secondary Education.—The purp 


2 
Ü 


is to present a brief, suggestive discussion of the underlying philosophy: 
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condary education. The larger aims and problems of the high 
of E. are given practical treatment. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
p vcATION 304. Extra-Curricular Activities. Underlying princi- 
ene activities, home-room activities, student council, clubs, 
E. publications, dramatics, honor socities, commencements, etc. 
E. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
4 E60 TION 401. Administration of the High M RA in Kentucky. 
ourse designed primarily for high school principals and proBpee: 
E. D anisa Topics emphasized are secondary school organiza- 
Ay ike ‘principal, the staff, the pupil, program of studies, schedules, 
E unity relationships, records and reports, articulation, library, 
E. finance, and the aims of secondary education. 3 rec. per week. 
p , 
it, 3 hours. 
E is 403. Technique of Teaching =e School a) 
study of the general principles employed in High Sanaa ‘teaching, to 
r with discussions of class problems. Instruction and p 
a in the more approved technique of high school teaching. The 
— dee of subject matter and the laboratory method s study 
E. teaching are given foremost place among the techniques considered, 
E... per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
Epucation 404. Directed Teaching in High School.—3 rec. per 
k. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. 
P Epucation 407. Home Economics Methods.—Objectives of hony 
economics course in high schools. Selection of problems for A ae 
objectives. Method of presenting problems. Use of reference 
illustrative material. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. j 
Epucation 408. Practice Teaching in Physical Education.—3 rec. 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. i bar 
Epucation 409. Agricultural Methods.—This course is demene ps 
acquaint the student with the best methods of class organa 7 
instruction in vocational agriculture, with farm demonstration moe 
with agricultural departments in Land Grant colleges, and pras i 
purposes of the instruction in each case. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
hours. 
Epucation 410. Directed Teaching in Agriculture. 3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. | 
Epucattion 412. Directed Teaching im Home Economics.—s rec. 
per week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. 
Epucation 418. Methods of Teaching Emglish.—3 rec. per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. 
Epucation 419. Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences.—3 rec. 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
Epucation 420. Methods of Teaching Natural Sciemce.—8 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
Mr. Kean EDUCATION Miss Fife 


The Department of Health and Physical Education realizing t 
education is concerned with life has the "following aims: 

1. To provide a vocation for livelihood. 

2. To provide activities that fit the individual biologically, soci 
ologically, and psychologically. 

3. To help the individual acquire a love of active out-of- "doors lit 
that will continue throughout life. 

4. To instruct in conserving and improving health. 

5. To establish health habits. 

6. To develop strength, beauty, and grace. 


PHYSICAL Epucation 101 (Men). Recreational Activities. Thi 
course consists of elementary fundamentals in various self- test: 
events and seasonal games. Required of all first year students, 
hours per week. Credit, 14 hour. 

PHYSICAL Epucation 101 (Women). Recreational Activities. T 
course consists of elementary fundamentals in self-testing eveni 
seasonal and mass games and folk dancing. Required of all first year 
students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 12 hour. a 

PHYSICAL EpvcATION 102 (Men). Recreational Activities. —A pro 
gressive course in stunts, tumbling and seasonal games. Required of 
all first year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 44 hour. í 

PuHysicaL Epucation 102 (Women).—A progressive course in fi 
dancing, pyramid building, tumbling, stunts and seasonal games. R 
quired of all first year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 15 ho 

PHYSICAL Epucatrion 201 (Men). Recreational Activities.—This 
course offers practice in Natural gymnasties, advanced pyramid bui 
ing, tumbling and stunts. Fundamentals in highly organized team 
games, required of all second year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 
15 hour. 

PHYSICAL Epucation 201 (Women).—This course offers work n 
recreational and seasonal games and beginning tap and clog. This. 
course is optional with Physical Education 307 but one is required of 
all second year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 14 hour. b 


PHysicAL Epucarion 202 (Men). Recreational Activities. This” 
course offers advanced, highly organized team games, relays and recre- 
ational games. Required of all second year students. 
week. Credit, 15 hour. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 202 (Women). Recreational Activity.—This - 
course offers advanced folk dancing and highly organized team games 
with some track and field work. This course is optional with 308 but. 


one is required of all pecond year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, " 
Y% hour. 


2 hours per 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 205 (Formerly 103). Theory and Practice of 
organized Play—A course in folk dances, games, story plays, contests, 
relays, etc. Suitable for use in elementary and secondary schools. 
Credit, 3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 206. Hygiene.—This course includes a study 
of the factors involved in community health and its dependence upon 
personal health. It serves three purposes: (a) gives an acquaintance 
with the human and economic cost of disease, (b) provides a knowl- 
edge of the conquest of science, (c) follows uie principles of personal 
hygiene and public sanitation to safeguard public health. Rec. 3 hours 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 305. Theory and Practice of Football (For 
Men).—A discussion of equipment, mechanical devices for training 
men and field equipment. Theory of offensive play and play prend 
Theory of defense and structure of defensive formatións. Drawing up 
schedules. One hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. 

PHYSICAL Epucation 306. Theory and Practice of Track (For 
Men).—Theory and practice in starting, sprinting, distance running, 
hurdling, jumping, vaulting, throwing the weights and javelin. One 
hour per week. Credit, one hour. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 307. Theory and Practice of Sports (Women). 
This course deals with the theory and practice of seasonal sports for 
women. Full semester—basket-ball, soccer, hockey and volley-ball. 
One hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Optional with Recreational 
Activity 201.) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 308. Theory and Practice of Sports 
(Women ).—Continued theory and practice of seasonal sports. Spring 
semester—indoor and outdoor golf, archery, tennis and baseball. One 
hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Optional with Recreational Activity 
202.) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 309. (Formerly 304). Anatomy and Kine- 
siology.—This course in anatomy deals with the structure of the human 
body with especial emphasis on the mechanics of body movement. 
3/ hours per week. Credit, 3. hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 310. (Formerly 303.) Theory and Practice of 
Correctives.—This course presents the methods of correcting the more 
common remediable physical defects such as rotaro-lateral and antero- 
posterior spinal curavatures, weak feet; after care of poliomyelitis; the 
care of cardiac cases; relief of abdominal ptoses; over and under 
weight, and fatigue cases. Methods in hydrotherapy, progressive re- 
laxation, posture education and clinic management are presented. 
3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

PuysicaL Epucation 311. (Formerly 203-204.) Materials and 
Methods for Elementary and High School.—This course offers methods 
and material in physical education of the natural and informal type. 
Story plays, rythm and informal games for the elementary program. 
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Games and material of more highly organized nature for the hi 
School; i. e, dancing, track sports, mass games, etc. Work in. 
tramural athletics and play days is offered. 3 hours per week. Cr 
3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 312 (Formerly 402). Health Educati 
This course covers the organization and administration of a. health 
cation program in the public schools. Methods in teaching healt 
formation, curriculum making, correlation with other subjects 
cussed. Publicity for projects; public demonstrations, contests, 
hibitions, etc.; awards; finances, etc. 3 hours per week. Cred 
hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 401. Principles of Physical Education,— 
course covers the sociological significance of Physical Education; 
objectives, the development of the curriculum; practical problems 
presented. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. E 

PuysicaL EpucaTION 404. Organization and Administration, — j 
course in developing and conducting the physical education progra 
in the public schools. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. D, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 407. Gymnasium (For Men) .—Exerciseg | 
various gymnastie apparatus. 1 hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. E 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 408. Basketball (For Men). Theory E 
coaching the various styles of both offense and defense as used by 
standing coaches; methods of goal throwing; signals from tip-off- 
out-of-bound plays; value and use of the pivot and other fundamen 
One hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. 

PuysicaL EpucaATION 409. Gymnasium (Women).—This co 
offers work in the minor and individual Sports and activities— 
minton, ariel dart, shuffle board, deck tennis, indoor golf, and tenn 
l hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. : 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 410. Dancing (Women). This course off 
advanced tap dancing and natural dancing. 'Tap shoes required 
tap dancing and special costume for natural dancing. 1 hour per w 
Credit, 1 hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Mrs. Michaels Miss Glover 


AIMS: 

The aims of the Department of Music are threefold: To h 
formulate and foster a keen appreciation and evaluation of the wo 
of great masters; to provide a sound technícal foundation in the fun 
mentals of execution, both vocal and instrumental ; and to give pr 
tical instruction in the study of the methods of teaching music t 
will enable the student to qualify as a teacher of music in the pub 
Schools. 


Students studying music have excellent opportunities to obtain 
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invaluable practical experience from the various vocal and instrumen- 
tal groups and student recitals, all of which are integral parts of 
campus activities. 

Music 101.. Rote Songs and Theory of Music (Public School 
Music).—3 hours. 

A general school music course for elementary teachers. This 
course consists of sight-singing, ear-training, melody-writing, teaching 
of rote songs, care of monotones, development of the child's voice, pro- 
cedure and attainments with special emphasis upon the type of work 
needed by elementary teachers. This course gives a broad, but prac- 
tical introduction to the subject of teaching music in rural schools and 
elementary grades. 

Music 102. Methods and Materials for Elementary Grades.—2 
hours.—Prerequisite: Music 101. 

The study and demonstration of music materials and methods 
adapted to the teaching of music in the primary and intermediate 
grades is carefully considered. Sight reading, appreciation, and songs 
for these grades are carefully studied. Each member of the class will 
be required to read music at sight, to sing from memory a repertoire 
of children’s songs, and to demonstrate ability to present them effec- 
tively. 

Music 201.. Sight Singing and Melodic Dictation (Prerequisite: 
Music 101).—2 hours. 

Scale and rhythmic drill, simple sight reading, with syllables of 
diatonic- and chordal progression; oral and written dictation in con- 
junction with the sight reading. - 

Music 202. Continuation of Music 201 (Prerequisite: Music 201). 
—2 hours. 

Introduction of more advanced rythmic patterns: written: tonal 
and metric dictation involving major, minor, and chromatic melodies. 

Music 301. History and Appreciation of Music. 

This course consists of the study of the development of music from 
early times to modern times. Lectures illustrated by selections on the 
vietrola, radio and piano. (Three recitations per week.) 3 hours. 

" Music 302. History and Appreciation of Music (Prerequisite: 
Music 301).—3 hours. 

This course consists of the study of the great composers, their 
achievements and historic importance. Detailed study of the works of 
the composers, with use of the victrola, radio, and piano. Three recita 
tions per week. 3 hours. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Music 110. Piano. (Private Instruction.) 

The. works of the best composers are employed through all the 
grades in order that the emotional, intellectual, and technical abilities 
may be developed. (No credit.) 


K. S. L C.—4 


f 
i 
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^ Music 110A. Piano. (Class instruction.) 

The department conducts class instruction in piano for studeni 
this type of teaching being in accordance with modern and accep 
principles of education. Methods of procedure have been deriy 
from public school practices and thus are easily assimilated. AJ 
texts used permit substitution or addition of material for those 
ability for rapid advancement. (No credit.) 

Music 111A. String Class. 

The violin is the fundamental instrument in this class, and will ] 
studied by all of the class who have not had previous training. Me 
bers of the class will be required to know the fundamental Be 
of each of the stringed instruments. (No credit.) 

Music 111B. Woodwind Class. 

The clarinet is the fundamental instrument in this class. Fung 
mental principles of other woodwind instruments will be introdu 
(No credit.) 

Music 111C. Brass Class. 

The trumpet is the fundamental instrument of this class, 
fundamentals of other brass instruments will be introduced. ( 
credit.) 

Music 111D. Sazaphone. EB 

The Eb alto saxaphone is the fundamental instrument of th 
class. (No credit.) 

Music 111E. | Percussion. 

Courses of instrüction on instruments of the percussion group 
offered in private lessons or in small groups. (No credit.) 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Music 112. College Orchestra.—3 periods. 14 hour credit 
semester. y i 

The College Orchestra is maintained by the department of mus 
in order that students who show decided talent for playing stringed « 
wind instruments, might have an opportunity to develop mastery 
their instruments. The orchestra studies the works of symphon 
masters. j 

Music 113. College Band.—2 periods, 14 hour credit. 
. A marching band for the purpose of playing at outdoor occasio 
and home football games. Admission by consent of director. 

Music 114. College String Quartet.—2 periods (no credit). 

For advanced string players by permission of director. 

Music 115. College Jazz Orchestra.—3 periods (no credit). - 

For use on the campus and in the community. For male inst 
mentalists, by consent of instructor. 

Music 120. Choral Society.—2 periods, % hour credit per semeste 

The Choral Society gives the student unusual opportunity for 


quaintance with sacred music, the highest form of secular choral musi 
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and Negro spirituals. Admission subject to the approval of the director 
after jndividual conference. f 


Music 121. College Octet.—3 periods, % hour credit per semester: 
Entrance by consent of director. 


EXTENSION INSTRUCTION 


PURPOSE 


Kentucky State Industrial College through extension instruction 
geeks to provide study for adults who have not pursued all or part of a 
college curriculum, or having had a part of it, desire to continue such 
a curriculum. 

THE CURRICULUM.—The courses offered in extension differ little, if 
at all, from those required of the regular students of the college. The 
general rule is to offer through extension only what is found in the 
general program of the college, especially if credit toward a degree is 
involved. 

Ture FAcULTY.—The ordinary practice is to engage members of the 
regular teaching staff for extension instruction on the basis of addi- 
tional compensation. 

'TEXTBOOKS.—Usually the ordinary college textbooks are used for 
extension classes, but occasionally there is a substitution of a textbook 
in which the material is given a more popular or less technical treat- 
ment. 

PROCEDURE.—It is understood that extension classes are to meet at 
times and places most convenient for the students and instructors, such 
places to be furnished by the extension students. Certain classes may 
be held on the college campus without additional cost to the students. 

FEES AND CREDIT.—The extension student enrolls separately for 
each course he wishes to pursue, and pays for it as a unit. Credit is 
based on an hour for hour plan as in residence, and extension classes 
must conform as nearly as practicable to the semester organization of 
the institution. The general tuition fee is $5.00 for 2 semester hours. 
The minimum total tuition fees collected from any one extension class 
is $150.00. Each student when enrolling must pay a $5.00 registration 
fee annually. Extension credits are recorded in the office of the Col- 
lege Registrar. Fees are payable at the organization meeting of the 
class. In no case may a class meet the third time until the entire 
class payment is made. No fees will be refunded. 

EXAMINATION.—Final examinations are always required where 
credits or certificates are sought. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION CLASSES.—A]l correspondence pertain- 
ing to the organization of extension classes should be addressed to the 
Dean of the College. 


KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Kentucky State Industrial College co-operates with the Uni 
of Kentucky (Lexington) in offering extension courses. For f 
information write “The Department of University Extension, T 
versity of Kentucky." 


REGISTER 


of 
STUDENTS 


; ENROLLMENT-—1936-1937 
STUDENTS IN RESIDENCE 
Name Class Semester Post Office 
Adkins, Glifford' :——————-——————— Junior .............. 1, 2 Chicago, Ill. 
Mien, Alfredi ni 1 e em union eee 1,2 Covington | 
r Alexander, Parker ............. Senior ............. 1, 2 Cynthiana 
| Alexander, Willie Mae ............ Freshman ........ 1, 2 Lexington 
Amprey, Joseph ................... Sophomore ..... 1, 2 Grindstone, Pa. 
" Anderson, Elva. ..................... Freshman _........ 1, 2 Greensburg | 
| | ; Anderson, Floyd ..................... Freshman ........ 1, 2 Mt. Sterling | 
| 1 Anderson, George „uuu... Freshman ........ 1, 2 New Liberty 
ABBREVIATIONS Atchison, Clara -.———-— Sophomore ...... Hou» Louisville 
Sr. -— i Atwood, William... Junior ne *1 Chicago, Ill. 
ES E Reed SPM A CUN ul Jun Bailey, Melvin in Freshman .......... 1,2 Louisville 
Soph. Sovhomens Baker, Elizabeth -................-.. Freshman .......... 1,2 Newport | 
Fresh. | Baker, Elsie oos ia Sophmore ........ 1, 2 Covington | 
Freshman q Baker, Rosetta ....... su Freshman .......... 1,2 Newport 
i Baker, Vivian. s JTunjorj ne 1, 2 Covington 
—————— ÉÁÉB First Semester 4 Banks, AMMA 2...——————Junior 12-2 Hopkinsville 
JOE EATA LEON UU Second Semester E Barbour, Gillia ......................Freshman ..........1, 2 Canmer 
First and Second Semesters Barry, Almare -o Maea Freshman .......... 2 Louisville 
"occi Le MEME SUE NN LX Spring Term ! Bates, John .................S80phomore ....1, 2 Winchester 
cxüieederc bd ELE RU D THOU Part Semester W Batey, Cora Lee .....................Freshman ..........2 Jenkins | 
| i Baughman, Odessa ................-. Juniors 1, 2 Pineville 
Hi 4 Beck, Robert ........... 2 Tulsa, Okla. | 
H Bell, Lola ----------- : Louisville | 
f Bell, Polly ...... .'T. |. Providence 
d ) Berry, Everett . 2 Beaver Dam 
Bertram, Edna .... 2 Monticello 
j À d Bertram, Floyd .. 2 Monticello 
| y Bishop, Andrew... 2 Providence 
| A Bishop, Cenolia . 2 Campbellsville 
f Black, Anna ........ 2 Lexington 
Blackburn, Flordia ... aes Cookley 
q Blackburn, Randolph 2 Dayton, Ohio | 
| E Blackshear, Julian ... Atlanta, Ga. | 
Bland, Johnie ............. 2 Bowling Green | 
Boatwright, Mable ... 2 Lancaster 
Boone, Virgie .......... 2 Henderson 
Boulden, Ethel 2 Mayslick 
Bowman, G. Louise . jorge 2 Louisville | 
Bowman, Rose Anna .. -Sophomore ....1, 2 Nicholasville | 
Boyd, Jacquelyn .................... JUnior.:. sn 1, 2 Louisville 
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Name Class Semester Post Office 
Bradshaw, A. J. sss Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Harrodsburg 
Bradshaw, Georgia . 2 Cynthiana M 
Breckinridge, Thelma 2 Lexington - 
Breckinridge, Charles ............ Freshman -.......... 15.5 Richmond 
Brewer, Mary ...... sss Freshman .......... qa Frankfort Mf 
Brooks, James ...................... JUDIO bur 1, 2 Providence a 
Brooks, Matthews ................. Freshman ........ 1, 2 Paris i 
Brooks, Thelma ........... Junior Cerulean n 
Bryan, Lonnie .. Junior 2 Richmond a 
Bryant, Sadie occ Freshman 2 Louisville Y 
Buchanan, Fannie ................ Freshman 2 Harlan 
Buckner, Sarah E. ................ Freshman Louisville — 
Bumphas, Mattie 00... Junior Frankfort 
Bunyan, Marguerite ................ Freshman 2 Covington 
Burch, George 20. Freshman .........- doro La Grange 
Bullock, Costello -aaa Freshman ......... 1, 2 Trenton 
Burns, Eliza ... Sophomore ........ 1,2 Versailles 
Burrell, Julius .. J'nl0f es 1, 2 Benham 
Burrus, Minnie .... Sophomore .......- 1 Harrodsburg a 
Butner, Lawrence .................... Sophomore ........ 1, 2 London ; 
Butler, William -aoaaa Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Paris 
Cabell, Rosa o wa A es Senior 2. 2 Henderson : — 
Calhoun, Amma ad JTunioP) eee 1, 2 Greensburg 
Calamese, Henrietta ............... Senior cess ee 1 : Lexington 
Campbell, Katheryn „aaa. Freshman .......... 1,2 Elkton 
Cannon, Bettie _........ -Freshman .......... d: Lexington 
Carr, Francis . -Freshman .......... 1.72 Lexington 
Caye, Vitora ...... — Sophomore ........ S.T. Madisonville 
Carroll Joseph ... SOS en Or, Wee ct 1, 2 Warsaw ; 
Cassell, Lauretta .. ----Sophomore ........ 2 Lexington 
Charles, Thelma ..... -Freshman .........- w2 Cincinnati, O 
Chenault, Vernice ... -Freshman ..........2 Mt. Sterling 
Childs, Thomas ... Freshman ..........1, 2 Harrodsburg 
Chretien, James . -Senior ........ ud San Antonio, 
Chretien, John ... Freshman ..........1, 2 San Antonio, 
Clark, P. J. ........ -Sophomore ........ 1 Manchester 
Clay, Hubert ........... -Sophomore 1, 2 Lexington 
Clayborne, Emma ...... Junior ........ 2 Frankfort 
Claybourne, Charles .. -Sophomore 1, 2 Georgetown 
Clements, Anna Rosa ..Senior ......... .S. T. Paducah 
Cole, George ..HFreshman .. 1, 2 Hickman 
Cole, "Leslie. s n M Lam Dres Freshman .. 21572 Henderson 
Coleman, Verda ............- Senior .... rM Pineville q 
Coleman, William ............... -Senior .. 1, 2 Versailles a 
Collins, Elmer ........ss Junior aLI 1,2 Chicago, Il. 
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Cooke, Margaret .................———. Junior ............. 1, 2 Lexington 
Combs, Allen 15.17 a etiseri] Sophomore ........ 1 Hazard 
Comer, Louise ........———— Sophomore ........ 2 East Chicago, Ind. 
Condell, Charles. — x. Senior ................ 2 Louisville 
Conner, Sammie Senior 2.250 2 Bardstown 
Cornett, Pearl ... Sophomore ........1, 2 Hazard 
Covington, Bessie Sophomore ........ 2 Warsaw 
Counts, Dorothy ............—- Freshman ........ S.T. Georgetown 
Creth, Eva ... 2 Versailles 
Creth, John 2 Versailles 
Crockett, Leona ...................—— Freshman ......... 1, 2 Cumberland 
Cross, Martha ................—.—.———.. Junior |... es 2 Bardstown 
Cross, Minnie -..........-...---..--... Freshman 2 Bardstown 
Crouch, Mildred ... -Sophomore .. Frankfort 
ruse, Laura). 0 Freshman 2 Lexington 
Cunningham, Margaret .......... Freshman ....... 2 Richmond 
Gurry, Exter  — E Sophomore ........ TAPA Greensburg 
Garlin, Lillie) — EE Unclagg; 09 S. T. Bumphas Hill, 
` Tenn. 
ale, Pearigee cc E E Junior 3... d 2 Carlisle 
Daniels, Regindld .................... Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Louisville 
Darnell Jennie ..................—. Sophomore ........ 1,2 Mt. Sterling 
Davidson, Gene ..................... Freshman ........ 1, 2 Glasgow Junct. 
Davies, Evelyn ...................... Freshman .......... 1, 2* Jenkins 
Davis, Lutisha -.......-....-..------. Freshman ........ S.T. Horse Cave 
Davis, William .........................- Freshman ........ q52 Covington 
Davis, Woodrow .................. Freshman ........ 1, 2 Richmond 
Dawkins, Josephine ............... Junior 52500 455 East Chicago, Ind. 
Dawson, George ..................... PUMLOT see T S.T. Ashland 
Dean, Pinero e eee Junior menue 1,2 Du Quoin, Ill. 
De Armond, Pauline .. Sophomore ........ 2 Blue Diamond 
iDires, Ellis) eee ee I Sophomore ........ 1555 Madisonville 
IDiegs, Leotd ELEM Sophomore ........ 152 Barbourville 
Diggs, Tie Gee cd S Se Junior) 50.2 Paducah 
Drane, Lena Mae ...................... Unclass. |... S. T. Paducah 
Dudley, Howard .Freshman  ....... 1, 2 Henderson 
Mukes, Leo MMN torre Sophomore ........ 15/2 Earlington 
Dulin, Dursila me oer Senlopj hais 1 Greenville 
Duncan, Jane ee tse ees neeeees Junior SE S. T. Monticello 
Dunson, Neier 2 Freshman ........ 1,/2 Erlanger 
Duval, Betty .. Sophomore ........2 Frankfort 
Duval, Irene ices Junior 24 S. T. Glasgow 
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Name Class Semester Post Office Name Class Semester Post Office 
Diti PAMICARA tee Unde cele SHE Freshman  ...... 1 Anchorage Graves, "Thelma lee a Se Sophomore .... S.T. Stanford 
Doty, Helen NN. ITIN Freshman ......1-S.T. Richmond Guess, Evans Freshman. ........ 1,2 Madison, Ind. 
Drake, Claudine Slaughters Guess, Lena m Sophomore ....... 1, 2 Booneville 
Drake, Margaret Manchester Guy, John oeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeee Sophomore ....... 1 Frankfort 
Edmonds, Geraldine ................ Sophomore ........ S.T. Hopkinsville Guthrie, Marcellus .........-.----- Freshman ....-.-- 2 Bloomfield 
Edmonds, Terry ........—.—.—.— Freshman ........ 1,2 Glasgow Gipson, Delena Senior hee 2 Providence 
Edwards, George ................ Junior siena: 1, 2* Chicago, Ill. Hagans, ROY meen Freshman .... 2 Cody 
Elster, William ......—.....—.—.———- JULIO s 1, 2 Mt. Sterling Bie, Sadio prier eeu Freshman ......-- 2 Franklin 
Estelle, MeGustor ............... Senior .............. 1 Richmond j En Jamen yes connate JUMO d 2 Chicago, Ill. 
Esters, George ..........————.——-. Freshman ........ 1 Bowling Green Hamilton, Geraldine .............-- Freshman .. 2 West Bend 
Ferrell William ...............------- Freshman ........ 1, 2 Dayton, Ohio Harbut, Bernedat- e Junlorj- 2 Lexington 
Fields, Anita .. Special ............ S.T. Louisville Hardin, Cornelia --.------------------ Senior ..........—— 2 Lexington 
Fields, Lorene Sophomore ........ 1,2 Lynch Maray, Lo0H — onum Junior an 2 Lexington 
Fields, Mabel Senior occ. 1, 2 Owensboro arris, OHM) ccs s nue Freshman .....--- 2 Lynch 
inch» Nen eee a a Freshman .......- 1, 2 Paris Harkness, Anne ------------+----------- Freshman .. 2 Lexington 
Finley, Frances Junior e 1, 2 Providence Haskins, Lawrence ... Senior ....-.--------- 2 Louisville 
First, Helen ... Sophomore ...... S.T.  Russellville Hawkins, Almira, ....es Junior - 2 Lexington 
Fisher, Dorothy Freshman ........ 1,2 Paris Hawkins, Jobn 5 es Freshman ......-- 2 Georgetown | 
Fisher, Franklyn .........-...--- Senior t 1, 2 Danville Hayden, Aurelia ......-...--..-—- Freshman .......--- Owensboro |i 
Fortune, Leona -----.--.-.-1------- Sophomore ...... S.T. Glasgow ayes, Jonn aa ed Freshman ........--1 Frankfort 
Hoster? Irene) ae UE Junior s 1, 2 Shelbyville Hayes, Myrtis Sophomore ....... 1,2 Madisonville 
Francis, Sadye .. Freshman .........- 2 Wyoming, Ohio Hayes, Tina d- Senior .............--- 1, 2 Elyria, Ohio 
Freeman, John Sophomore .......- 1, 2 Paris L Haynes, Josephine : 2 Richmond 
Fykes, Charles .......... ROME Freshman .......- 1, 2 Louisville azely, Hardee eei Sophomore ....... 1, 2 Middlesboro 
Gaddie, Morris ------------------------ Sophomore ........ 1,2 Owensboro Herald, Burgin ..— d Senior .. 2  Allock 
Gaines, Annie ....... sss Freshman ........ 1,2 -Hardyville Henry, James Junioren 2 ^ Middlesboro 
Garrett, Paul ....... -.Sophomore ........ 1,2 Earlington Higgins, Geneva Junior -..._..--.---.- 2 Ashland 
Garland, Katherine ..............--- Sophomore ...... S.T. Corydon Higgins, Willis ~.........---~ 2 Vicco 
Gay, Winifred ........—.....——. Senior ees 1,2 Frankfort Hill, Juetta 2 Ashland 
Gentry Alici ee c Junioris n 1,2 West Bend Hill, Mary 2 Lexington 
Gilliam, Anna ..........—. eere Junior ............ 1-S. T. Louisville Hisle, Ruth i 2* Covington 
j Gilispie, Eugene Freshman  ....... 1,2 Georgetown Hitson, Edith ei d Senior -.-------------- S.T. Pineville 
Gillispie, Otis ........................... Freshman ...... 102 Georgetown Hogue, Theoplis .....-.-.------------ Freshman ......... 2 Lexington 
Givens, James ..........::2scec-ce- Junior A A A 1,2 Cynthiana Howe, Mary Anne Lexington | 
Golder, Arena ................. Sophomore .......- 2 Amandaville Hudspeth, Herbert Almo | 
Goodall, Mary .....-—— Freshman ........ 1,2 Anchorage Hughes, Leola ..... Columbia Il 
Goodwin, Lauretta . 2 Lexington Hughes, Mina cis eee Sophomore ........ 1,2 Louisville I 
Graham, Paul „...-..----------------+----- T. Asheville, N. C. Hughes, William elec niece Freshman .....-.- 1542 Louisville 
Greene, Irma ...... esses 2 Henderson Hunter; DUE es eue Unclass. ........ S.T. Cadiz 
Green, Mary .........—————— 2 Greenup Hunter, Lucy a Sophomore ....... 1, 2 Frankfort 
Green, Miller ........---.:1tse Senior, .--....--..-.--. 2 Richmond Ingram, Enia Lou _Seni Murray | 
Grevious, Laura Sophomore 2 Louisville Irvin, Blanche ....— Lexington Il 
| 
| 
II| 
| 
| 
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Name Class Semester Post Office - D Name Class Semester Post Office 
i : Jackson, Lillian ........................ Senior SNR 1,2 Lexington — asley, Omega Sophomore ...... 1,2 Hodgenville 
i Jackson, Margueritte .............. Freshman ........ 1, 2 Cynthiana a Lasley, Roxie ... Junior ce 2 Sonora 
f Jacobs, Frank .................. Freshman ......: 21, 2 Frankfort | D. Lawson, Essie Freshman ........ 1,2 Lexington 
Il Jacobs, Herbert ..................... Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Clintonville n peavell, Lydia --.------+---+--+----- Freshman .......--- 1, 2 Midland, Pa. 
I! Jacobs, Thomas .................... Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Clintonville jj Lee, Dora -.----------- ..Freshman ......... 1, 2 Lexington 
Jacobs, William  ................... Sophomore ........ 1, 2 Clintonville P pee, Hattie ...----1111-11111-11+ Freshman ....... 1, 2 Lexington | 
James, Robbye .......scscsssesesceeees Freshman .......... 12 Bowling Green ^ Doe, Theresa eee Freshman .......... 1,2 Ashland | 
Jenkins, Bernard ...................--. Freshman .......... 1, 2 Madison, Ind, Leece, James 2 Ashland | 
Jenkins, Claudia ..................... Freshman .......... 1, 2 Madisonville i Lewis, Bertha 2 Burgin 
Jetton, Willis ...........—...- Unelass. ............ 1,2 Louisville 4 Lewis, Evelyn Sophomore ........ 2 Bardstown 
Johnson, Billie .................... Freshman .......... 2 Louisville N Lewis, Sallie ........ Senior esas 2 Fairfield | 
Johnson, Hallie .. ..Sophomore .......-1 Pleasureville — Lewis, William Senior c 1,2 Covington | 
| Johnson, Herman ............... Special .............. 2 Lexington D itle, Alen( e tea es Junior ee 1 Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson, Homer ............... Junior ............. 1, 2 Elizabethtown Lockard, Edward .........--.....-- Junior acter 1 : Tulsa, Okla. 
Johnson, Josephine .............. Sophomore ........ S.T.  Russellville "d Locust, Nannie 2 Covington 
| Johnson, Lena ................... Freshman .......... 119 Louisville ; Logan, Nancy S 2 Lexington 
| Johnson, .Sophomore ...... 1,2 Dover Dong, Joliet ue E 2  Owingsville | 
i Jones, Adel]... Sophomore ........ S.T. Eunice Luvall, Mattie ....... Wea nave sant Freshman .. 2 Bowling Green | 
i Jones, Anima wee LED Junior .......... peste DNA Sharpsburg "UM Lynem, Carl ....,...----- ——— Juniora 2 Midway | 
Jones, Asberry 1.2 L Sophomore .... 1, 2 Lexington ^ Lynem, Sheley -------------------------- Sophomore 2 Midway i 
Jones, China Lou .........----------- Senior a 1, 2 Pembroke | Lyons, Eleanor .... Senior)» 2 Burgin 
Jones, Elizabeth ............-.-.---- Sophomore .... 12 Mt. Sterling Mack, Henry Puede Junior eee 2 Ashland | 
Jones, Luther ............. Junior aoa 2 Eunice € Madden, William ..........--------- Junior 2 Lexington l| 
Jones, Philamenus .................. Junior asi 1101 Maud | Marks, Dorothy ..... sl Sophomore 2 Louisville 
Jones, Wanemia .............-.------- Sophomore ...... 1,2 Maysville Marshall, Charles -------------------- Freshman ........-- 2 Frankfort 
Jordon, Lucye Pearl ..........-... Senior ........... 12 Louisville 3 Marshall, Hazel ... Sophomore 2 Frankfort 
Jordon, Roberta „.------------+--+----- Junior 62 2 Chicago, Ill. " Marshall, Mozella Janior: a da S.T Guthrie 
Jordon, Sarah -1i Junior -aoaaa 1,2 Frankfort M Marshall, Willard a A EE Sophomore .... 1,2 Louisville 
Kean, Bessie Aene eb b Martin, (Meta A Senior eiu. 1,2 Greenville | 
Kellogg, Emmett ................... Sophomore .... 1509 Paris q 1 Martin, Helen ............ Juniors S.T Greenville | 
Kendall, Joseph ..........-------------- Senior SAn 4109 Owensboro Martin, James .... ss Freshman ....... 15/2 Greenville | 
Kenner, Dan sss 2 ` Elkton Marthel, Susie eani Unclass. ---------- S. T. Clinton | 
Key, (RUCA doo eo a ae snk T. Almo Masden, Bertha ..... „Sophomore ...... 1572 Bardstown Junct. | 
King, Anna Scott .............. 2 ` Louisville Mason, Jerelene ........---------------- Sophomore ..... 1572 Lexington 
King, Grant l.----------+s-------2i--- 2 Louisville Mason, Walter .......——— Freshman .........-1, 2 Hartford 
King, Katherine ........................ 2 Harlan Mathews, Charles .....————— Senior jie 1, 2 Cynthiana 
Knight: TACKE oo ee Sophomore ..... 1:2 Bloomington, In Mattingly, Mary Sophomore ...... 21772 Hardinsburg 
Lackey, Mary ......................- Freshman .......... 1, 2 Stanford " Mayfield, Raymon . Freshman ....... 1, 2 Providence 
Laine, Mary ...... 2 Winchester " Mays, Georgia -------------------------- Freshman ...... 1,2 Louisville | 
Lambkins, William 2: Covington d McClure, Gonziel ..........-- .Sophomore ...1, 2 Mt. Sterling | 
Lasley, Annie ........... i Columbia D McClure, Richard ........----------- Sophomore ...... 1,2 Mt. Sterling | 
Lasley, Çeçil ers sadi Lcd Hodgenville 4 McConnell, Helen -------------------- Sophomore ...1, 2 Greenup | 
| 
| | 
at || | 
p III 
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Name Class Semester Post Office Name Class Semester Post Office 
McCoy, Melvena ............... Freshman .......... 1, 2 Covington Nelson, Pauline o ornan MAIL OT pee es i8 Middlesboro | 
McDowell, Percy ................ Sophomore .... TE Somerset Nuckolls, Martha Helen ........ Senior 22220725 1, 2 Providence | 
McGuire, Wilberforce ............ Freshman ......2..1, 2 Hazard Offutt, Charles... Sophomore .... 1,2 Louisville 
It McGregor, Albert ...... Sophomore. .....1, 2 | Dunham Offutt, Edwyna -.... A Freshman .......... Louisville 
|} McReynolds, Louise ................ Sophomore ...... S.T. Russellville Oliver, Louis e M ME Morganfield 
Melton, Randolph Juniors e e 1509 Hopkinsville Osborne, Hugh ...............l Paris 
Merchant, Mary ... Junior eas 1, 2 Lexington Overstreet, Henry 2 Frankfort | 
Milan Rely c TE M Freshman .......... 1525. Murray Owens, ROY ......--— 2 ASH | 
Miller Alonzay (T Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Almo Owens, Vivian eee Freshman 2 Louisville | 
Miller SVAN vant ese Senior ................ 1, 2 Richmond Palmer, Helen ..... Sophomore .... 1,2 Paris | 
Miller, Helen ............. Freshman .... S.T.  Campbellsville Parker, AMOT RUM Juniorg "ecu yar Morganfield 
Miller, Margaret oo... Sophomore ...... 1,2 Nicholasville ; Parker, Cleopatra .................. Junior on 1,2 Lynch | 
| Miller, Olivia ................ ncn AA Freshman .......... 1, 2 Middlesboro Parker, Honty e ue ee Jünior i. ime 1, 2 Lexington | 
| . Miller, Wilberrenia Lexington Parker, James.) ME Sophomore ...... ye Providence 
Miles, William ... 2 Allock Parker, Mary ..... ..Freshman 2 Lynch 
i| Mimms, Mary 2  Allenville Parrett, Marguerite ......... Seniors 2 Paducah 
Mitchell, Dorothy ................ Senior o AAN eae 1, 2 Providence Passmore, Norman ............. Junior -..-...-- 2 East Chicago, Ind. 
Mitchell, Gertrude ................. Junior Na S.T. Providence Patterson, Cornelia .................. Freshman 2 Georgetown | 
Mitchell, Johnnie ........... Senior een 1,2 Boley, Okla. Patterson, Sarah -1 Freshman .......... 2 Lancaster | 
Mitchell, Ovenus ... 2 Providence Patton, Clifford 1... Freshman .......... 1,2 Madisonville | 
Monie, Louise .......... 2 Georgetown Payne, Joseph .... s Junior d 1,2 Nicholasville | 
Moody, Charles 2 Lexington Payne, Mary Le JUNIO“ Lus. S.T.  Smithgrove | 
| Moore, Amanda 2 Hopkinsville q Pemberton, Kermit -.............. -..Sophomore ..... 1, 2 Park 
Moore» Ejanun Mu dud 2 Pineville Penicks, Eugene uu... Freshman .......-.- 1 Madisonville | 
Moore, Joe „aanne ..Sophomore .... iL? Winchester vg Pinkins, Ramona ............... Junior —— .l 1502 Covington | 
Moore, Mayme ...........ss Sophomore .... 1, 2 Berry 4 Pipkin, Winfred -n-e Sophomore ........ 2 Gamaliel 
Moore, Ola Mae .............. Senior S m es AD Earlington Plear, Sarah ..............-- Freshman ........ S.T Weeksburg 
i Morgan, Minnie WWW... Freshman .......... S.T. Fleming Pleasant, Le Verge ......--------+--- Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Lawrenceburg 
Morton, Mary W. ...... s Senior 2 Mt. Sterling Prentice, Leonard .................. Senior e aS 1, 2 Wilmore 
Mosley, Harriett .... 2 Cincinnati, Ohio Pryor, Ella ..............-..-—----.---- Sophomore ..... 1, 2 Bowling Green 
Moten, Steve) o A seai 2 Huntsville, Texas Pyles, Joseph ..........--- span et Freshman .......... 1, 2 Hardinsburg 
Mucker, Walter 2 New Albany, Ind, Quillings, Robert 2 Muskogee, Okla. | 
Mudd, Charles 20.0.0... Senior 2 Springfield q Ramsey, Helen -...-----------------+--- Louisville | 
Mudd, John. e n Junior 2 Springfield D Ray, Sara noan o toe M ME Springfield | 
Mudd, Roscoe ..................... 2 Springfield Ray, Vernita n TA NEE Louisville 
Neal Horace oeenn 2 Barbourville Reeves, Apriline .................. Senior ............---- 1, 2 Frankfort 
Neal Mary .............- 2 Lexington y Reno, Emma ......... .Freshman .. Elizabethtown | 
Neely, La Blanche 2 Frankfort s Richards, Allie sss JUNIOR eee Frankfort | 
Nelson, Idella ................ od .T. Cecilia "n Richards, Clarence ..........-------- Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Winchester | 
Nelson, Johnetta .................. Lexington Richards, Elsie .................—.— Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Winchester | 
Nelson, Mary iiac nanain Sophomore ........ 1 Mt. Sterling Roach, Latasca .................-.—- Senioris. 1, 2 Lexington | 
! Nelson, Ollie B. ....................... Sten fore ci 1, 2 Lexington ij Roach, Sanford 2 Danville | 
l 
q Il 
Il 
III 
r | 
3 | 
j | 
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Name Class Semester Post Office l 
! Robards, Mary Belle . Junior eu S.T.  Hardinsburg - Name Class Semester Fort Office 
il Robertson, Elvira. .............. -.Sophomore ...... 1,2. Louisyidb ; smothers, Barbara ............—.. Senior 1, 2 Vorenlign | 
j Roberson, Timothy .................. Junior .............. x East Chicago, 1A smothers, Mary ... Senior ... 2 Danville 
| Robinson, Phil 20... Senior .......... 1,2  Hopkinsvilo E Snorton, Lewis.. nose Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Crofton 
if | Robinson, William .................. Freshman .....1, 2  Jeffersontowe E Snow, Christine ................ Sophomore ...... 1,2 Lynch 
| ROSS ANNEI U E Freshman .......... 1, 2* . Walton Soaper, Tommie .................. Senior 5. ip Craydon 
| Russell, Harvey 0.2.2... Sophomore ... 1 5: pouch Spencer, Bettie“. Freshman 2 ee 
Russell, Wila sm n Senior er 1, 2 Russellville Hotte, Su BRODI D i 
Russell, Ruth Sophomore .... 1, 2 Russellville Spurlin; George) ee Freshman .T. Hopkinsville 
Rowe, Booker .. Senior o 1 Danville Steele, Charles c m Junior 900 11 2 Paris. 
Ryan, Margaret .......... Sophomore .... 1,2  Flemingburg Stepp) opines ee uie DUTTON d nr LA 2 Nen 
Samples, Jewel oo... Freshman .... gg eI EL Stephens, Grover ... Junior AREEN 2 East Chicago, Ind. 
Saulsberry, Eli... Freshman ......... 1 Greenville Stevenson, Mary ............- Freshman .......... 1, 2 (Terme ton 
| Saunders, Elwood .................... Sophomore ... 1,2 Danville Stewart, Almeda .....................Sophomore .... 1, 2 Lexington 
| Saunders, Margaret ... Sophomore ...1,2 Frankfort Stewart, James s Sophomore ...1, 2 Lexington 
f Saunders, Richard ................. Senior wae 1, 2 Midway Stewart, Kathryn „+--+ Freshman .......... TELA Cincinnati, Ohio 
f Scott, Nathaniel —. 2. Senior ........ 1,2 arlington Stewart, Margena ..............---- Freshman .......... 12 Louisville 
Shelton, Blonnie .............- Unclass. ........... Sm Greenville Stewart, Richard .................... Freshman .......... 1,2 Barbourville 
Shaffer, Sarah | Sophomore ........ S.T. Stanford Stewart, Wheatley ................- Freshman .......... 1,2 Hopkinsville 
Shelton, Nancy -..02.22 Freshman ..... 2 Central City Stewart, Thomas ...... Junior Myo 1 East Chicago, Ind. 
Í Shelton, Sherman Junior naaa 2 Central City Stone, Algier. 2 es ens N Junion 0 A 1,2 . Providence | 
in Shields, Gladys ow. Sophomore ... 1, 2 Louisville Stovall, William ... Sophomore .... 1, 2 Dunham | 
E Shobe, Walter u Freshman Middlesboro Summers, Charity Freshman .......... 1,2 Blue Diamond | 
| Sidney, Eli sesso Sophomore .... 1219 Lexington Sweatt, Mary nan Senior o eL. 1512 Henderson 
‘ha Skinner, Mary .. Sophomore ..... 1,2 Winchester Sweatt, Nannie... Senior ............---- S.T. Russellville 
H pledd, Gladys ui Mh Junior 55 9 1 Paducah Sweeney, Florence „n... TUMON -h 1, 2 Louisville | 
Sleet hartu s e des Freshman ...... 1, 2 Walton Talbert, Ferdinand .. Iunior o 000.0 1,2 Lexington | 
| leet Dua con e Sophomore ... 1, 2 Walton Taylor, Cora Lee ............... Junion uo 1, 2* Lexington 
| eer Sapa uA ee. RS Sophomore ... 1, 2 Walton Taylor, Dorothy me A Sophomore .... 1,2 Winchester 
Sloan, John ... Sophomore .... AON M wtaauisville Taylor Janet L MT Sophomore .... 1,2 Nicholasville | 
Smallwood, Helen .............. ,....Freshman .......... 1,2 Fleming Taylor, Josephine ...............-- Freshman .......... 1,2 Millersburg | 
Smith Area ices a ee Freshman .......... 2 Nicholasville Taylor, Margaret Ann ...........Sophomore ........ 1 Louisville 
Smithy Betty mmo ec Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Louisville Taylor, Ovetta ........ ess Sophomore .... 1592 Blue Diamond 
Smith; Emily: Sophomore .... 1, 2 London Taylor, UROY|-5 soe HEN Freshman .........- 1 Versailles 
Smith, Eugene ... ..Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Pembroke Taylor, Mabithay sce Sophomore ...... TUA Stanley 
Smith, \ Jobn err Freshman .......... 1, 2 Lexington Taylor, William ................. Freshman .......... 1 Versailles l 
Smith, Leona op E Freshman ....... 1, 2 Lancaster Taylor, Vulcan .... Sophomore .... 152 Million 
Smith, Pizzen een Sophomore ... 1, 2 Nicholasville Temple, Elizabeth ................. UNION ec 112 Bowling Green | 
Smith (Mawd n a Freshman ...... 1, 2 Shelbyville Terry Mario pero PONES REPE Freshman .......... 1/22 Hopkinsville l 
Smith, Minnie Senior 5:9 ut 1,2 Lexington Thomas, Joseph ................- Juniora RN 1,2 Ashland 
Smith, Paal 0, m SURE Junior ......... 1,2 Lexington Thompson, Dorothy .............. Freshman ......-.-- 1, 2* Covington 
| Smith, Vernell ............ Sophomore ...... 1, 2 Centralia, Ill. Thompson, Freddye ............... Senior ...... ELA Frankfort 
; Thompson, Harry ................ Sophomore .... 15/2 Kalispell, Mont. | 
Il 
MIA 
| | 
i | 
i 
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Tinsley, Rheuben .................... Junior ee. S.T. Cadiz 4 
Towler, Lorene .................... Sophomore ........ 1 Henderson 
Traylor, William ..........0....-..... Freshman ....... 2.1, 2 Drakesboro ^ 
Tribble, Prewitt 00... Sophomore ........ 1 Lexington 1 
Turner, Burghardt .................... Sophomore .... 1,72 Richmond a 
Turner, Vallatine ... .--Sophomore ...... qao Paint Lick í 
Twyman, Duska Junior Glasgow a 
Vinegar, Junius Lexington a 
Vinegar, Loretta Lexington 
Wakefield, Alice 0... Lawrenceburg A 
Walker, Eloise ... Central City 4 
Walker, Irma onena K MH Madisonville A 


Walker, Roger naaa 

Walker, Vesta ....... 

Warren, Lula Mae 

Washington, Elizabeth ....... Sophomore ...... 1 
Watkins, Mary ...... s. JUNION oa tee 4502 
Watkins, Verdelia |... Sophomore 1, 2 
Watson, John a 2 
Watson, Mary 0. Freshman .......... 1, 2 
Weathers, Christine ............ TUMORS E 1, 2 
West, Thomas s £ P Ton Senior ......—.. 1572 
Whalin, Lilur FL ou UNL OL eee ec S. T. 
Wheatley, Elizabeth .......... Sophomore ...... 1, 2 
White Jessie T RT SSendopd e eae 1, 2 
White Pant em. e re UN Freshman .......... 1, 2 
White, William 0 Senior ............. 4:72 
Whitfield, Mary ......... Senton i 2 
White, Mossye -aaa Freshman . 2 
Waiting Toni M RO HUN, Freshman 2 
Whitney, Francis ... ARO SIIOT ue EN 2 
Williams, Benjamin a.. Sophomore ...... 1,2 
Williams, Bernice ............ *-..Freshman .......... 1, 2 
Williams, Beverly „oo. Freshman .. 2* 
Williams, Frederick ............. Junior We ee 2 


Williams, Landrum 
Williams, Lillian 
Williams, Lottie 0... AA 
Williams, Lowell ..................... 2 
2 
2 


Williams, Mary F. .... ves 
Williams, Neal... Sophomore .... ites 


Central City — 
Harlan 
Paducah 
Frankfort 
Gracey 
Hopkinsville 3 
Hickman 
Lexington 
Louisville 1 
Hopkinsville 1 
Nolin 
Cynthiana 
Winchester f 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Frankfort w 
Trenton ! 
Lexington 
La Grange À 
Hopkinsville D 
London | 
Lancaster l 
Louisville 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 1 
Frankfort 
Paris 
Carlisle 
Frankfort 
Louisville 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Name Class Semester Post Office 
a 
williams, Raymond ` Sophomore ........ S. T. Ekron 
Williams, Robert ..........-.--.-.---- Freshman ....... 1, 2 FOE 
Williams, Willie .....----------------- Sophomore ..... 1, 2 io 
white, Ida eee Junior E N S.T. Columbia 
, pařallee bia 

white, Parallee xc 
Willis, Ora Lee ... eR 
wilson, Albert bem zji 
wilson, Allie ..-------------------+------ Senior 2 SN RR 
Wilson, Anita ..........—.....———... Sophomore ..... 1/209, Louisville 
wilson, Jessie. Senior 2 Harrodsburg 
Wilson, Josephine ... Senior 2 Frankfort 

l í Leon 2 Jeffersontown 
Wilson, Leon ..........- cad 
Wilson, Lorene vu au) 
Winchester, Frank an 
Winlock, Rudolph .................... Junior ao e 

aris 

PE Mos n Indianapolis, Ind. 
Woods, i 
Woods, Willia Mae ................. Sophomore .... ST. E f 
Woods, Violet .......................... Seniores ees 3150». Frankfor i. 
Yancey, Luther me cea Jindorg ee 1, 2 West is 
Yokley, Cloyd ..... [Senior NE. 1, 2 East Ber see 
Yokley, Raytha ..................--...1 Senior miun. 1, 2 E MS a 
ivoung, Lorcon bcc Senior se. 1, 2 Cairo, 
Young; Mamie Snr Junior, oE er S. T. Bloomfiel 
Young, Milton ..................—...4 Senior saree ibm Paducah 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY KENTUCKY COUNTIES* 


Ves Ka Th e a el AR ape ges MEA ge E NUUAM 7 
Anderson .. 3 
Barren 6 
Bath 2 
Bell .... 9 
Boone 4 
Bourbon 15 
Boyd ....... 8 
Boyle 1 5 
Breckinridge ... 3 
Bullitt ........... 1 
Calloway 5 
Campbell 2 
Christian 14 
Clark 8 
Clay 3 
Cumberland on... sub 
Daviess (doi ELM as 4 
Fayette tasi. TR LEE 52 
LONEN e nep ORO OND de 2 
REAKTI Sen HOP Oe 25 
TOEO TE o LAETUS UM Ra ue 3 
TOYAN Caney ha APUD P a 1 
CaTatirn si Ae Nae 1 
Garrard iii tA Rede Davi 5 
Green v cape RS e REL S aft 4 
Green a i edo Vo ae al 2 
FEAT ATAN AUD: D Keel DURAN 4 
JR EC EE Wi oa NE a 10 
FLATTS OT Mins NN roe UU Dies 8 
CPD ea Gani 2:22 DIMUS ANA UNI E 4 
Hendersoni yi icin eae nde 9 
EVOT TY L AeA oU AO el UE 1 
Hickman Muns no VI R a 1 
HOopkinai atni NU L 11 
karanmi e MT a 50 
Jessamine m ias a 7 
Keen tone MMs ea Meu MS 
Srl OL ee ae MUO UTERINE MUR RS 2 


* Of 120 Kentucky counties 75 were represented in this enrollmen 


Knox. ...............1.....— 2 NN 
Laurel ... 
Larue °... 
Letcher . 
Lincoln . 
Logan ... 
Madison 
Mason ...... 
McCracken 
Mercer .... 
Montgomery .. 
Muhlenberg ............. 
MONTOO ) 2 2022 


shelby. o Le REG 


Taylor 505 000 


Wayne 2121.22... 
Wepsterip ci E 
Woodford. lc M 


nh 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY STATES 


Georgia 1 
Illinois 10 
Indiana 13 
Montana 1 
North Carolina seen tnnt H 
ODIO metet e STs i 
Oklahoma NE 5 
Pennsylvania essent ennt etn 2 
T'enheS8ee ...........eeseseteaten ntn en tentent entente nennen tn enneneetenetnneeneteeneneen 1 
qM CM E puede. 3 
Kentucky ceert ienaat orenat see aaaeeeaa 486 

POtal RR 530 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS REGISTERED 
FOR REGULAR SESSION BY CLASSES 
Male Female Total 


Freshmen --.s-s--s1-+-1++-++7-++44+151+21++1111+17+111=115 11111111 67 93 160 
Sophomores eM 68 92 160 
ln niors ede eee ME 53 69 122 
Seniors ...........eessss ee neeeeeeIenIntI retten 35 49 84 
Unclassified eaae 1 3 4 

Totals ee ce e E EE 224 306 530 


ENROLLMENT OF COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
Boys Girls Total 


Grades 
rst b S 5 9 14 
Second ee 9 10 10 
Third 6 i 13 
Fourth 4 4 8 
Biith a CORPER SU ae cee mare 5 4 9 
Sixth Bem 949 0E 3801 ob alee ISTE I 2 9 11 
Seventh 1 5 6 
Eighth 1 9 4 

Totals ..... Mox el Aer credet eden 33 51 84 

, SUMMARY 

Enrollment of College Students for Regular Session .............— 530 
Enrollment of College Training School ...............— eee 84 
Enrollment of Extension School ...............—.........— 213 


Total Enrollment «.............-------c:-:see--cceeqeeenceeseeesecceescesnecsecseescnapenenencesece 


b 
‘ , EB i APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
[ Directions.—Fill out this blank in ink in your own handwriting, care- 
T fuly answering each question and writing plainly so as to be understood. 
| please answer ALL questions on this blank. Then mail the blank to 
1 i 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
1 ; 
i KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
LJ 
UNV NENES QU s UB cis PURIS Uae HD M E EU ovals soc 
1. Name in full T cee ne ratrtnetccas 
i Last Name First Name Middle Name 
| | 2. Check which (Male) (Female). Age? Date of birth?..........-. 
D 3. Full name of parents: 
Father 2s E ence rites tete teen ettet e E e aE N Pu d 
City or town Street and Number 
| Motte E RLE M RA M Ne eMe DAPI E MAL NUM E 
City or town Street and Number 
i Guardian 52 E E atic ver E E A T 
City or town Street and Number 
4. Present Home Address-...-------------------------- Birthplace------------------------------ 
Street and No., City, State City State 
5. Who will pay your School bills?............ emen 


6; Name and address of responsible persons.who know you: 


(a) Name... eene Street and N90... eÁ 
Cire nto UMP M LEE State UN NUUS RY | Meets ae ad 

(b) Name................——eeeen Street and No... 

CO h oU ELDER TALES AE State l e P.L ic LEE ddr 

1. Graduate of what high school?..............Meemmem 


Name of School 


Location of School.......................— Date of Graduation......................—.—- 
E City or Town State Month Year 


Name of Principal ............essssseeeeeteneneneneetntntenennetnttennnee tenente nnne 


8. ‘College or University attended 5. NE : 


Location d tee Preteen ETS 
City or Town State 


9. Name three subjects you liked most in high school in order of a 


meterenee cw ser eMe d e emu Diem en ones, rr 
10. Name three subjects you liked least in high school in order of 
(E DNENEN Ss pde mA Nep dM Mee SM 


11. What are some of the things outside of regular classes that you 


12. Will you have to earn all, most, some, or none of your support 
while in college? (Underscore which.) 


18. What athletics or sports did you engage in while in high school? 


14. .What musical instrument do you play?............ Do you sing?.......... 
15. What is your father's occupation?. ou nuno a 
16. What occupation do you wish to enter?........ ascen 
17. What is your approximate weight?.. Height?.--.--..---. CRN 


` If admitted to the KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, 
I promise to abide by its rules and regulations, and make proper use 
of the educational advantages offered and see that all bills are paid 


promptly. 


Signature of Applicant: o SLICE TON Fs 


1939 
September 13 


. September 13-14 


September 15 


September 16 


September 18 
September 23- 
September 30 
November 29 
December 4 
December 21 
1940 

January 2 
February 1-2 


i 


February 5-6 


February 10 
February 17 


April 1 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1939-40 
FIRST SEMESTER 


Boarding Department opens 7:00 a. m. 

Freshman orientation. September 13, program be- 
gins 8:30 a. m. Attendance required of all 
freshmen. 

8:00 a. m.-5:00 p. m. Registration of all freshman 
and sophomore students. (Trades Bldg.) After 
5:00 p. m. freshman and sophomore students 
who are accepted for registration must pay a 
$2.00 late registration fee. 

8:00 a. m.—12 m. Medical examination for all 
junior and senior men students. (Health Build- 
ing.) 

1:00 p. m.-5:00 p. m. Medical examination for 
all junior and senior women students. (Health 
Building.) 

8:00 a. m.—:00 p. m. Registration for all junior 
and senior students. (Trades Building.) After 
5:00 p. m. junior and senior students who are 
accepted for registration must pay a $2.00 late 
registration fee. 

8:00 à. m.—12 m. Medical examination for all 
freshman and sophomore men. (Health Bldg.) 

1:00 p. m.—5:00 p. m. Medical examination for all 
freshman and sophomore women. (Health Bldg.) 

Instruction begins. 

Last day of registration for full credit, 12:00 m. 

Last day of registration for any credit, 12:00 m. 

Thanksgiving vacation begins, 12:00 noon. 

Classes resumed, 8:00 a. m. 

Christmas vacation begins, 12:00 noon. 


Classes resumed, 8:00 a. m. 
Final examinations for first semester. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Registration for second semester. After 5:00 p. m., 
February 6, $2.00 is assessed every student pre- 
senting himself to begin or complete any part of 
his registration. 

Health examination for all new students. 
(Arranged.) 

Last day of registration for full credit, 12:00 m. 

Last day of registration for any credit, 12:00 m. 


SPRING TERM 


Registration for Spring Term. After 5:00 p. m, 
April 1, $2.00 is assessed every student present- 
ing himself to begin or complete any part of his 
registration, 


April 2 
April 6 
May 28-24 
May 24 
May 28 
May 29 
May 31 
June 1 
June 2 
June 3 
June 3 


June 4 
June 5-6-7 


ri Term instruction begins. 
abeo of registration for Spring Term, 12 
ior examinations. i 
Osis exercises of practice school, 8:00 p. n 
Junior and senior banquet. 
Annual oratorical contest, 8:00 p. m. 
Annual musical recital, 8:00 p. m. 
Senior class day. ` 
Baccalaureate Sermon 3:00 ds 
i 4 ception for seniors. 
Aie Dar. o 30 p. m., alumni, faculty, stude 
parent dinner; 8:00 p. m., public session, 
Commencement, 10:30 a. m. 
Final examinations for all undergraduates, 
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PART I 


GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 
ORGANIZATION 


GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL 


Through the provision of State Law, Section 4877-1, K 
tucky Statutes, the management and control of Kentucky Stat 


‘College is vested in the State Board of Education. This boa 


is composed of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
elected by the people for a term of four years, and seven ] 


‚members, appointed for overlapping four year terms by th 


Governor. 3 


Srate BOARD or EDUCATION 


HARRY W. PETERS, Chairman, Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Term expires, 1940 E 


MRS. ESPY GOODPASTER, Owingsville, Kentucky E 
Term expires, 1937 " 


J. L. CLOAR, Middlesboro, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1937 


W. H. BROADY, Canmer, Kentucky J 
Term expires, 1938 D 


CHESTER A. BYRN, Mayfield, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1938 ^ 


A. G. HAMMOCK, Versailles, Kentucky 3 
Term expires, 1939 | 


BERNARD EILERMAN, Covington, Kentucky 
Term expires, 1940 


JOHN SANDIDGE, Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Term expires, 1940 " 


Tug Starr BOARD or EDUCATION 

The external government and control of the college 
vested in the State Board of Education. The said board sh: 
adopt such rules and regulations for the government of t 
school and guidance of the employees and students as it may 


deem proper. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 


Immediate exeeutive control of the college is effeeted 


through the president, the executive agent appointed by the 
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board. Subject to the control of the board, he shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all educational and business affairs of the 
institution and of all disciplinary problems which may arise. 


THE Executive COUNCIL AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 


The internal government of the institution is in the hands 
of the faculty who act through the Executive Council and 


Instructional Faculty. The Executive Council, consisting of the 
president, registrar, business manager, deans of men and 


women, and such other members as may be appointed by the 
president, exercises jurisdiction over cases of discipline and the 
formation of all general policies of the college, other than 
matters purely of an academic nature. The Executive Council 
is the highest internal governing body of the college. 

The Instructional Faculty, consisting of the president, 
dean and registrar, heads of departments, and teachers, is 
charged with the formulation and directon of general 
academic policies and practices of the college. On matters of 
a purely academic nature, the Instructional Faculty is the final 
internal source of authority. 


THE COLLEGE 
R. B. ATWOOD, President J. T. WILLIAMS, Dean and Regis T 


ORGANIZATION i 

Effective, September, 1937, the college was reorganized 
three main divisions. This reorganization came as a result of 
careful consideration of the functions and objectives of the colle 
^b) careful study of the administrative and instructional personi 
and (c) careful consideration of equipment for administrative ; 
instructional purposes. The plan is designed to: 


1. Encourage and facilitate the attainment of desired education; 
objectives. F 
2. Make a closer correlation of the work of the department 
involved. 
3. Make a more efficient use of administrative officers. [ 
4. Make a more efficient use of the faculty personnel. 


The reorganized program for the attainment of these objective 


S is 
as follows: ] 


p. 


I. THE DIVISION OF APPLIED SCIENCES 


Dr. J. J. Marx, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


AGRICULTURE: 


Professor Mark, Head 
Mr. Broaddus 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


Associate Professor Morton, Head 
Miss Anderson 


MECHANIC ARTS:* 


Il. THE DIVISION OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dr. H. B. Croucu, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Lee, Head 
Mr. Richards 
Mrs. Heartwell 
Mr. Cheaney 
Mr. Jason 


* To be organized. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 
Associate Professor Richards, Head 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT: 
Associate Professor Bradford, Head 
Mr. Smith 
Mr. Roberts 
Miss Simpson 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS: 
Associate Professor Carmichael, Head 
Mr. Roberts 
Mr. Wright 

NATURAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS: 
Associate Professor Jones, Head 
Dr. Crouch 
Dr. Raines 


Ill. THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


DR. J. T. WILLIAMS, Professor and Chairman 
Embracing the Departments of 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
Associate Professor Dailey, Acting Head 
Dr. Williams 
Miss Wilson 
Miss Fife 
Mrs. Morton 
Mrs. Copeland 
Mr. Kean 
Mrs. Bell 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION: 


Associate Professor Kean, Head 
Miss Fife 


MUSIC EDUCATION: 


Instructor C. J. Michaels, Head 
Miss Glover 


ART EDUCATION: 


Mrs. Bell 
Miss Wilson 


= 
|| 
E i 
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g President 
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Sc] 29 wt yg JOHN T. WILLIAMS, B. S., M. A., Ed. D. | 
A efits so su um Dean and Registrar | 
ao 2s] £ .u|.s 5 | 
$5 28| EESSI JAMES H. INGRAM, A. B 
me 2o|ss$g|293|t d ru Aen 
p 6 aw Ej udolar|jzi« [- Business Manager | 
E Graduate, Normal Department, Kentucky State Industrial College, 
9 c 1901; Hampton Institute, two summers; A. B. in Social Science, Sim- 
mons University, 1929; Graduate Work, University. of Cincinnati; | 
Teaching experience 25 years; Kentucky State College, 1929— | 
‘os ‘a “JOHN DUDLEY STEWART, B. S. 
5 So ; Cashier and Bookkeeper 
m o 9 $ m B. S., in Commerce, Simmons University, 1924; Coaching School, 
L 2 © ao y cH Notre Dame, 1930; University of Michigan, Summer 1935; Secretary to 
ui ó = £ SLM aS 1 b President, J. B. Dudley, A. and T. College, Greensboro, N. C., 1924; | 
* 2 ô <3 d 3 L he E = d Fiscal Department, A. and T. College, 1925-27; Simmons University | 
T d ite SELES o = - Fiscal office, 1927-29; Fiscal office, Prairie View College, 5 months, | 
E] 6 kk Su BIS £2, >, oe 1929: Northwestern Coaching School, 1931; Kentucky State College, | 
a z 5 »^|£s5z-|£2| 2/98 1929— | 
2 3 s zz | s Pel Sz! 8| 3 oie 
5 i E b Oe} owsa Claws) LANGLEY AUGUSTINE SPURLOCK, B. S. 
T E a m a i. Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
E z S B. S., in Business Administration, West Virginia 'State College, | 
1 1927; Secretary and Property Recorder in Assessor's Office, Kanawha 
County, West Virginia, 1925-32; Kentucky State College, 1933— 
|“ ANITA CURRY FIELDS 
VN è . Assistant Registrar ‘ 
" Commercial Department, Central High School, Louisville; Ken- 
o tucky State College; Columbia University, Summer 1935; Hight years’ 
£ g z experience in Secretarial work; Kentucky State College, 1929— 
ws 
Sms Eau J. W. ROBERTS, B. Ped., A. B. 
SB E = m 5 i Dean of Men 
Sa E z E $ ) B. Ped., Lincoln Institute (Ky.), 1921; A. B., Simmons University, | 
ac 2a«|r|iz y 1927; Advanced Study, University of Cincinnati, Summers 1930, 1931, i 
n E. 1932; Columbia University, Summers 1935, 1937, 1938; Rural Teacher, i 
i Marion County, 1901-06; Principal, Nelson County, 1906-08; Union | 
s County, 1908-12; Marion County, 1912-17; Trigg County, 1917-18; Lin- 
E coln Institute Model School, 1918-23; Superintendent of City Schools, 
d Shelbyville, 1923-29; Kentucky State College, 1929— 
| 
D | 
i | 
is | 
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V ANN JACKSON HEARTWELL, A. B. 

Dean of Women 
A. B., University of Illinois, 1921; Advanced Work, University og 0: 
Illinois, 1932; Columbia University, Summers 1934-35, 1938; Y. W. C. A 
Secretary one year; Tillotson College, Austin, Texas, 1921-22; Dean o 
Women, Teacher of English Virginia State College, 1922-24; Dean ^ 
Women and Teacher of English, Kentucky State College, Second. 


Semester, 1933— 
ANN L. RUCKER, A. B., B. S. 


dd Librarian 


A. B., Atlanta University, 1928; B. S., Library Science, Hampton 
Institute Library School, 1929; Advanced study, University of Iowa, 
Summer 1933; Circulation and Reference Librarian, Fisk University, 
1929-31; Librarian Auburn Branch Carnegie Library of Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1931-32; Y. W. C. A. field worker, and as F. E. R. A. social 
worker, 1932-34; Kentucky State College, 1934— 1 


p 


D 


v BETTIE H. WHITE 
Matron 


Graduate, Maysville High School, Maysville; Fifteen years teach- 
ing experience; Kentucky State College, 1927— 


JAMES ANDERSON JORDAN 
Power Plant Engineer 


E 


Diploma in Steam Engineering at International Correspondence. 
School, Scranton, Pa., 19 Cd years in Boiler and Engine Room; 
Four years, Plumbing and/Steam Fitting; Four years in Carpentry and 
Sat ean SE State College, 1923— 


4 


ue 


LOUELLA BUSH, B. S. 
Dietitian 

ome Economics, Kentucky State College, 1935; Teacha i 

Wayne Avenue Publice School, Lockland, Ohio, 1935; Kentucky State 

College, 1936— 


4 


E. E. UNDERWOOD, M. D. 
School Physician | 
Graduate, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; Practic- 
ing Medicine since 1891; Kentucky State College, 1910— 
f 
/ MANSON ARTHUR MELTON, JR. 

Secretary to the President 
A. B. in History and Government, Kentucky State College, 1935; 
"Teaching experience—Public Schools, Caruthersville, Missouri, 1935; 
Kentucky State College, 1936— 
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B. D. FINCH 

Bookkeper 
Graduate School of Commerce, Wilberforce University, 1930; 
employed Kentucky State College, 1930-31; Kentucky State College, 
1935— 


BESSIE RUSSELL STONE, A. B., B. S. 
Assistant Librarian 
A. B. Louisville Municipal College, 19363 B. S., Library Science, 
Hampton Institute Library School, 1939; Kentucky State College, 
1937— 


p ARLETTA MAE McGOODWIN, B. S. 


Secretary to the Dean "m 


B. S. in Business Administration, West Virginia State College, 
1936; Kentucky State College, 1937— 


? 


VIOLET JEANETTE WOOD 
Personnel Secretary, Office of the Dean 
A. B., Kentucky State College, 1937; Secretary to the Agricultural 
Department, Prairie View College, 1929; Secretary to the President, 
Kentucky State College, 1929-33; Secretary to the President, West 
Kentucky Industrial College, 1937-38; Kentucky State College, 1938— 


A VIRGINIA EMMA BRONAUGH, B. S. 
Director of Memorial Hall 
B. S. in Natural Sciences, Kentucky State College, 1932; Teaching 
experience, Christian County Schools, 1932-33; Jenkins Public School, 
1934-1935; Hopkinsville Public School, 1936-38; Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1988— 


= 


Ad 


jj 
si 
M 

| 


SEP PC BMC 


FACULTY 1938-39 


RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD, A. B., B. S., LL. D. 
President 

A. B. in Biological Science, Fisk University, 1920; B. S. in Agri 
tural Education, Iowa State College, 1923; Professor of Agricultu 
Education, Kansas Vocational College, Summer 1923; Dean of Agricul 
ture, 1923-29; Director of Summer School, 1927; Chairman of Extension 
Centers, 1927-29; Prairie View State College; LL. D. (Hon.), Lane 
lege, 1934; Graduate study in College Administration, University 
Chicago, Summers 1934, 1936, 1938; Kentucky State College, 1929— ~ 


Y JOHN T. WILLIAMS, B. S., M. A., Ed. D. 


Dean and Registrar, Chairman of the Division of Education 

B. S. in Education, Langston University, 1928; M. A. in Educati 
University of Cincinnati, 1932; Ed. D., Indiana University, 1936; K 
tucky State College, 1928— “A 


GENEVA BELL, A. B. 
Instructor of Education 
Principal of the Elementary School 


B. S. in Education, University of Cincinnati, 1931; Advanced Wor 
University of Cincinnati; Advanced Work, Atlanta University, Summ 
1933-35; Kentucky State College, 1929— 


\ P ALEXIS J. RICHARDS, A. B., M. A. 
Associate Professor of French Language and Literature 
Head of the Department 

A. B. in French, State University of Iowa, 1928; 'M. A. in French, 

State University of Iowa, 1931;-Instructor of French and English, V 
ginia State College, 1928-29; Director of Extension, Kentucky State 
Industrial College, 1935-36; Kentucky State College, 1929— E 
^ HENRY ARTHUR KEAN, A. B., M. S. q 
ea de AM of Physical and Health Education, Director of. 

Athletics, Head of the Department 

A. B. in Biological Science, Fisk University, 1920; M. S. in Physic ! 

Education, Indiana University, 1935; Coaching School, Notre Dam 


Summer 1930; Central High Schol, 1920-31; Kentucky State Colleg 
1931— 


N CLARICE JONES MICHAELS, B. S. 
N 
Instructor and Head of the Department of Music 


Graduate, Ithaca Conservatory of Music; B. S. in Public School 
Music, Ithaca College, 1934; Ithaca Conservatory, Summer 1917; Nort 


y 
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western University, 1926; Ithaca College, Summer School, 1931; Teach- 
ing experience, Howard University, Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
West Virginia State College, A. and T. College, Livingston College; Ken- 
tucky State College, 1934— s 


wae ET 
VA CAROLYN M. GLOVER, B. 8.“ W° 


Instructor of Music 
B. S. in Education, Ohio State University, 1934; M. A., 1938, Ohio 
State University; istructor of Music, North Carolina College, 1934-36; 
Kentucky State College, 1936— 


RALPH HUGO LEE, A. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of English 

Head of the Department 

A. B., University of Wisconsin, 1929; A. M., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1933; One semester beyond that required for Master's degree, 
1936-37, University of Michigan; Teacher, Florida A. and M. College, 
1930-31; Bishop and Wiley Colleges, 1931-82; Kentucky State College, 
1933— 


HENRY E. CHEANEY, A. B. 
Instructor of English 
A. B. in "History and Government, Kentucky State College, 1936; 
Advanced study, Summer, 1936, 1937, 1938, University of Michigan; 
Kentucky State College, 1936— 


/ HOWARD McLEAN JASON, A. B., M. A. 
Instructor of English 
A. B., Lincoln University, Pa., 1929; M. A., Columbia University, 
1933; Advanced Study, Columbia University, Summers 1935, 1936 and 
1938; Teacher, Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett, Texas, 1929-30; West 
Kentucky Industrial College, 1933-38; Kentucky State College, 1938— 


MACK P. CARMICHAEL, A. B., Ph. B., A. M. 
Lr HEN Professor of Sociology and Economies 
Head of the Department 

A. B., Samuel Houston College, 1913; Ph. B., University of Chicago, 
1927; A. M., University of Chicago, 1931; Completed residence require- 
ment toward the Ph. D. degree, Columbia University; Instructor, 
Samuel Houston/College, 1918-17; Prairie View State College, 1921-30; 
Kentucky State College, 1930— 


ARNOLD W. WRIGHT, B. S., A. M. 

B. S. in Education, Alabama State Teachers College, 1932; A. M. in 
Sociology, Atlanta University, 1934; Advance Study, University of 
Wisconsin, 1938; Teacher, Booker T. Washington High School, 1935-36; 
Sociological Research Aide, U. S. Number 5, 1934-35; Kentucky State 
College, 1936— : 
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CA WILLIAM W. JONES, B. S., M. A. 
Associate Professor of Science and Mathematics 
Head of the Department 
B. S., Johnson, C. Smith, 1928; Advanced Study, Iowa State Um 
versity 1928-29; M. A., Cornell University, 1932; Advanced Stud 


Cornell University, Summer 1933; University of Michigan, Summ 
1935 and Regular Session 1936-37; Kentucky State College, 1929— ` 


4 HUBERT BRANCH CROUCH, A. B., M. S., Ph. D. 
Professor and Chairman of the Division of Arts and Sciences 


A. B., Texas College, 1927; M. S. in Protozoology, Iowa State Col- 
lege, 1930; Ph. D. in Zoology, Iowa State College, 1936; Kentucky 
State College, 1930— 


JAMES SIMPSON ESTILL, B. S. 
Instructor of Mathematics 


B. S., Berea College, 1892; Advanced Study, University of Cincin- 
nati, 1930-31; Principal of City School, Mt. Sterling, 1892-1914; Ken- 
tucky State ese, 1914— 


' GRACE SULLIVAN-MORTON, B. S, M. S. 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 


Head of the Department 


B. S. in Home Economics, Hampton Institute, 1930; M. S. in Home 
Economies, Iowa State College, 1932; Home Economics Teacher, Be 
O'Kelly Training OVAL Method, N. C., 1926-28; Kentucky State Col 


lege, 1930— 


/ 
à / J.J. MARK, B. S., M. S., Ph. D. 
Profqsgór, Chairman of the Division of Applied Sciences 


B. S. in Agriculture, Prairie View College, 1929; M. S. in Agronomy, 
Iowa State College, 1931; Ph. D. in Plant Physiology and Agro 
Iowa State EEUU 1935; Kentucky State College, 1929— 
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LAURA THELMA FIFE, B. S. " 
Instructor of Physical Education 


B. S., Education, University of Cincinnati, 1934; Columbia Univer- 
sity, Summer, 1935; Instructor in publie school, Everettsville, West 
virginia, 1926-28; Instructor, Morgantown, West Virginia, City Schools, 
1928-30, Five years in Y. W. C. A., Health Education Department, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Kentucky State College, 1935— 


CHARLOTTE E. WILSON, A. B., M. A. 
Assistant Professor of Education 


A. B. in Language and Literature, Knoxville College, 1926; M. A., 
Education, Columbia University, 1935; Instructor four years, Fulton 
County, Kentucky Schools; Instructor one year, Public Schools, Cen- 
tralia, Illinois; Critic teacher four years, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Kentucky State College, 1935— 


-= DAVID H. BRADFORD, A. B., A. M. 
Associate Professor of History and Government 
Head of the Department 
A. B. in History, University of Michigan, 1930; A. M. in History, 


University of Michigan, 1931; One year towards Ph. D., University of 
Michigan, 1931-32; Instructor, Shaw University, 1932-33; Samuel Hous- 


ton College, Wo puri State College, 1935— 
HAROLD S. SMITH, A. B. 
Instructor of History and Government 


A. B. in History and Government, Kentucky State Industrial Col- 
lege, 1936; Advanced Study, Sunimers 1937, 1938, University of Wis- 
consin; Kentucky State College, 1936— 


EUGENE D. RAINES, B. S., M. A., Ph. D. 
Instructor of Natural Sciences 


B. S. in Inorganic Chemistry, Howard University, 1929; M. A. in 
Organic Chemistry, Fisk University, 1931; M. A. in Physical Chemistry, 
Indiana University, 1934; Ph. D. in Chemistry, Indiana University, 
1938; Paine College 1932-37; Kentucky State College, 1938— 


if LUDYE A. ANDERSON, B. S., A. M. 
VA Instructor of Home Economics 


B. S., Home Economics, Kansas State Teachers College, 1933; 
A. M., University of Chicago, 1937; Clothing Instructor three years 
State College of Arkansas; Clothing Instructor three years at L’Ouver. 
ture High School, McAlester, Oklahoma; Two years Instructor of. 
Clothing at A. and M. College, Orangeburg, South Carolina; One ye 
Instructor, Sumner High Schol, Kansas City, Kansas, 1934; Kentuc 
State College, 1935— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FACULTY 


GENEVA M. BELL, A. B. 
Principal 


KATIE HANCOCK-BROWN, A. B. 
Instructor 
A. B. in Education, Kentucky State College, 1930; Sixteen y 
Teaching Experience, State Elementary Schools, 1930-31; Advan 
Study, University of Cincinnati, Ohio State University, Summers 1 
1936, 1938; Kentucky State College, 1931— 


PATTYE L. SIMPSON, A. B. 

Instructor $ 

A. B. in Education, Kentucky State College, 1930; Advánced St i 
University of Cincinnati; University of Chicago, Summer 1933; Colum 
bia University, Summers 1935, 1937, 1938; Substituted one semeste 
at Mayo-Underwood High School; Kentucky State College, 1931— " 


EMPLOYEES 
THOMAS MAXBERRY 
Assistant Cook 


NANCY CARTER 
Laundress 


MALINDA L. DOWERY 
Assistant Stewardess 


LAWRENCE ROBERTS 
Farm Foreman 


J. T. EDWARDS 


ANNIE HENRY j 
Fireman and Yardman E. 


Cook 


EUGENE PAGE - 
Nightwacthman 


CHANEY JORDAN 
Cook 


SAM JORDAN da 
Laundry Engineer 


STANDING COMMITTEES AND APPOINTMENTS! 
1939-40 , 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL D 
H. B. Crouch 1937— p. 
H. A. Kean 1932— D 
L. A. Spurlock 1936— E 


J. T. Williams 1936— 

J. S. Estill 1923— 

Ann Jackson Heartwell 1933— 
Grace M. Morton 1931— M. P. Carmichael 1931— 

J. W. Roberts 1932— J. J. Mark 1937— ^ 
J. H. Ingram 1930— — Em 


1The president is a member ex officio of all committees and chairman 
of the Executive Council and Begin Faculty. i) 
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ATHLETIC COUNCIL 


, A. Kean, Chairman 1932— 
D. Stewart, Manager 1930— 


E. J. Richards 1935— 


Harold Smith 1936—- 
J. J. Mark 1930— 
Laura Fife 1936— 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


p. A. Spurlock, Chairman 1933— 
jJ. H. Ingram 1930— 

A. Kean 1932— 

J. J. Mark 1937— 


zm 


Anita Fields 1930— 
Ann J. Heartwell 1933— 
C. J. Michaels 1935— 


RELIGION 


J. S. Estill 1925— 
L. A. Spurlock 1934— 
H. E. Cheaney 1936— 


Ann Jackson Heartwell 1934— 
M. P. Carmichael 1934— 
J. H. Ingram 1935— ` 


LYCEUM AND MOTION PICTURE 


pres. R. B. Atwood, Chairman 

L. A. Spurlock, Secretary 1933— 
Laura Fife 1936— 

M. A. Melton 1937— 


A. L. Rucker 1935— 

C. J. Michaels 1935— 

M. P. Carmichael 1936— 
B. D. Finch 1937— 


TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 


J. J. Mark, Chairman 1935— 
p. H. Bradford 1936— 


J. H. Ingram 1933— 


SELF-SURVEY COMMITTEE 


President R. B. Atwood 
J. T. Wiliams 1936— 
J. J. Mark 1936— 


H. B. Crouch 1936— 
D. H. Bradford 1937— 


INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 


Carmichael 1933— 
. Richards 1933— 

. Kean 1933— 

. Bradford 1935— 

. Heartwell 1934— 

. Mark 1936— 

LH. Lee 1934— 
harlotte Wilson 1936— 
. W. Roberts 1934— 

. J. Michaels 1935— 

. W. Jones 1933— 

. D. Raines 1938— 

. M. Jason 1938— 


oQmBu"Pou»E 
MU ng p M ng 


—— 


(Substitute for Academic Council) 


Theodore Dailey 1937— 
J. T. Williams 1933— 
H. B. Crouch 1936— 
M. A. Melton 1936— 
Carolyn Glover 1936— 
H. E. Cheaney 1936— 
Harold Smith 1936— 
G. M. Morton 1933— 
A. L. Rucker 1935— 
Laura Fife 1936— 
Anita M. Fields, Secretary, 1933 
Arnold Wright 1938— 
S. Broaddus 1938— 


PART II 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


AIMS OF THE COLLEGE 
The aims of the Kentucky State College are: 


1. The training of teachers, administrators, and superviso 3 
the publie educational system of the Commonwealth. ; 
The training of workers in agriculture and home econor 
3. Preparation for the entrance upon graduate and profes 

study. 


nS 


While emphasis is placed by the college upon these major ain 
was originally intended by the State, the institution is also atte; 
toward the training and development of qualities which are nece 
for effective living in present-day society. To the end that its gra 
ates may be trained for the complete and full life, the college of 
a program of curricular and extra-curricular activities that inclu 
the following objectives: A 


a. acquisition and maintenance of sound health y 
b. discovery and development of interests and aptitudes l 
c. cultivation of an appreciation for beauty and nature R 
d. application of ethical ideals in individual and econo 
relationships i k 
preparation for worthy home membership 

preparation for the proper use of leisure time 


mh Oo 


racial heritage 
h. preparation for social adjusting 
achievement of excellence in scholarship 
j. development of a Christian philosophy of life 


"one 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 1 


The Kentucky State College is the result of an act passed 
the General Assembly of Kentucky in 1886. This act establis 
the State Normal School for Colored Persons and was app 
by Governor J. Proctor Knot on the 18th day of May in the se 
year. The city of Frankfort, through its council, donated $1.5 
a site. Since that day that site has been locally known as “Nori 
Hill." E. 

The next year, 1887, Recitation Hall, containing four rooms ani 
Chapel, was erected. John H. Jackson, A. M., from Berea College, 
elected as first president. The school opened its doors on Octobe 
with three teachers, and before the school year ended there 
enrolled fifty-five students. 4 

During the last decade of the 19th century the school witness 
many changes. In 1890 there were added the departments of Hoi 
Economics, Agriculture and Mechanics. In the spring of this year t 


^ 
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o] turned out its first graduates, a class of five. In 1893 there was 
organized a High School department. In 1897 a farm of 265 acres 
was purchased for the Agricultural Department. This expansion con- 
tinued in the 20th century, both in name and program. 

In 1902 the name was changed to *Kentucky Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Colored Persons,” and the president was made an 
ex officio member of the Board of Trustees. 

In 1908 a Practice School was organized. 

The next year Hume Hall and the Trades Building were erected. 

In 1911 the school had its first Summer School. 

In 1921, through a gift from Mr. Rosenwald, a new brick school 
was erected for Practice Teaching. 

In 1926 the name of the school was again changed to "Kentucky 
State Industrial College for Colored Persons" and provisións made in 
the statutes that the President be elected for a term of four years. 

More recent improvements include Kentucky Hall, erected in 1928, 
Health Building, 1931, Men's Dormitory, 1935. 

In 1938 the name was changed to Kentucky State College for 


scho 


Negroes. 
The presidents have been as follows: 


John H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) 1887-1898. 

James E. Givens, A. B. (Harvard University) 1898-1900. 

James S. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmons) 1900-1907. 
John H. Jackson, A. M. (Berea) 1907-1910. 

James S. Hathaway, A. M., M. D. (Berea and Simmons) 1910-1912. 
G. P. Russell, B. Lit. (Berea); LL. D. (Wilberforce) 1912-1923. 

F. M. Wood, D. Ped. (Kentucky State College) 1923-1924. 

G. P. Russell, B. L. (Berea); LL. D. (Wilberforce) 1924—1929. 

R. B. Atwood, A. B., B. S., LL. D. (Fisk, Iowa State, Lane) 1929. 


LOCATION 


Kentucky State College is situated about three hundred feet 
beyond the city limits of Frankfort, on a beautiful hill overlooking 
the city. Its campus consists of about thirty-five acres of rolling land, 
beautifully studded with evergreen and deciduous shade trees. Its 
farm, consisting of two hundred sixty-five acres of choice bluegrass 
land, adjoins the campus. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, carrying not only its own 
trains, but those of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, passes 
through this farm. 

The U. S. Highway No. 60 passes between the campus and farm, 
forming a dividing line between them. Entrances to both campus and 
farm are located on this thoroughfare. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


BUILDINGS?! 


Kentucky Hall is a two-story double “LW? shaped modern firepro 
brick dormitory with a basement and a sub-basement erected in 10 
at a cost of $150,000.00 and equipped at a cost of $34,000.00. 
building contains 52 student rooms, which will accommodate 107 gi 
In addition, it houses the school dining room and kitchen, laun 
provision storeroom and ice manufacturing plant. It also contai 
ample space in the attic and basement for storage of trunks. 3 


Health Building, erected in 1931 at a cost of $32,000.00, is approx 
mately 100 feet square and is made of brick. It is used for Phys ; 
Education classes, as well as for indoor games, principally basket ] 
It has a large basketball court, a seating capacity of 500, and a stag 
approximately 45 by 22 which is used for dramatic presentations, 
building is also provided with offices for the directors, dressing roo 
lockers, and showers for both men and women. It is very modern 
well lighted and steam heated. i 


Hume Hall is a two-story native Kentucky stone building, ere 
in 1909 and valued at $40,000.00. It houses, on the first fioor, 
offices of the President, Business Manager and Bookkeeper, and 
Library. On the second floor is the school auditorium, with a seat 
capacity of 500, and music studio. 


Trades Building is a two-story native Kentucky stone buildin; 
erected in 1909 and valued at $47,000.00. This building, on the fi 
floor houses the Department of Agriculture and biological laborato: 
The entire second floor is used for the Department of Home Econom 
The foods and clothing laboratories are equipped with modern furn 
ings. The dining room adjoins the foods laboratory. There is a lect re 
room and a teacher’s office on this floor. ! 


Annexed to this building is the school's power plant and engi: ne 
room, furnishing heat and a portion of the light and power used 
the school, 


Memorial Hall is a three-story brick building erected in 1920 at a 
cost of $11,000.00. Formerly serving as a boys' dormitory containing 
40 rooms and accommodating 80 boys, it is now used for girls. It con 
tains now 20 rooms accommodating 40 girls, and two rooms for faculty 
members. It also contains a 6-room apartment for one family. 


Recitation Hall is a two-story brick building of the German Castle 
style, erected in 1887 and valued at $24,000.00. This hall serves as the 
main classroom building and contains, on the first floor, the office of 
the Dean, Laboratories for Chemistry and Physics, and two lect re 
rooms. On the second floor there are six lecture rooms. F 


Teachers’ Cottage is a two-story frame building, erected in, 1894 
and valued at $5,000.00. On the first floor are two four-room apart- 
ments for teachers and a reception room and on the second floor are 
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ight rooms for women teachers. It also contains a large basement 
ei 


for use by the occupants for laundry purposes. 
president's Residence is an eight-room modern two-story brick 
dwelling, erected in 1919 and valued at $8,000.00. 


Rosenwald School.—The generous donation of $1,200.00 by Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, supplemented by liberal contributions from 
the white and colored people of Frankfort, enabled the trustees of the 
college to erect a modern rural school building which serves the three 
fold purpose of a rural school, a practice school for teacher training 
and a community center. The building is of brick, and is heated by 
furnace. The trustees of the college have set apart four a of 
yaluable ground around the school building to be used as a playground 
and for school gardens. 

Cottages for Teachers.—The school possesses three frame cottages 
and one two-story brick cottage for teachers conveniently located on um 
school campus. The latter was purchased by the Board of gehe: in 
1929 for the purpose of furnishing a laboratory for girls taking courses 
in Household Management. 

Farm Buildings—One large barn serves the school in a general 
way, as shelter for its animals and storage for its toed crops. The 
school also possesses five modern poultry houses, an implement shed, 
and several hog houses. 

Boys’ Dormitory.—Kentucky State college, through P. W. A. 
funds, constructed in 1935, a new three-story boys’ dormitory. The 
puilding is of fireproof construction, and contains 70 Bemrooms for 
accommodating two students to each room, four teachers’ rooms, 
and residence quarters for the Dean of Men. 

Basement: The basement contains a trunkroom, elevator, and 
storeroom, barber shop, small kitchen and laundry. 

First Floor: The first floor contains 10 rooms for boys with 2 
closets to each, central bath and toilets, linen closet, 2 student club- 
rooms, 1 lounge, Dean’s office, Dean’s residence containing 1 living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen and pantry, 2 bedrooms, private hall, bath- 
room, necessary: closets, 4 teachers’ bedrooms with wardrobe closets 
and connecting bathrooms for each 2 rooms, linen closets, stairs and 
halls. ] 

Second Floor: The second floor contains 30 bedrooms, with 2 ward- 
robe closets to each, 2 linen closets, 2 central bath and toilet rooms, 
jaintor's closet, necessary halls and corridors. 

Third Floor: The third floor is an exact duplicate of the second 
floor. 

The building and equipment are valued at $140,000.00. 


EQUIPMENT: ! 
Biology, Physics and Chemistry.—The laboratories in which these 
Sciences are being taught are provided with equipment sufficient for 
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the teachers to fully develop and illustrate each course announced j 
the catalogue. The replacement value of the laboratories, at presen 
is $12,000.00. Additional equipment is being installed for the pres 
School year. * J 


Agriculture —Two hundred sixty-five acres of land, thirty m " 
cows, forty-seven head of hogs, five hundred head of poultry, moder 
farm machinery, Babcock testers, separators, and other agriculty 
equipment are available for furnishing suitable laboratory for studem 
in these courses. 1 


Library.—Twelve thousand volumes of live, well distributed profe 
sionally administered books, bearing specifically upon the cours je 
taught, constitute the school's library. Definite plans have been mad 
for annual increases, b 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS À 


The students find opportunities for expression and developmen 
through various voluntary student organiations. The following cor 
stitute a list of such organizations: 1 


Kentucky Progressive Aggies (Agricultural Club), organized jj 
1929, have the following as their main objectives: Promotion of pr 
ress through scientific study in the field of Agriculture; special stu 
in Agricultural problems of Kentucky Negro farmers; fostering exh: 
tions at the close of each school year, and the rendering of progra 
of agricultural interest, which shall be both entertaining and informa 
tional. 


The Kentucky Hall Club, organized in 1931, is the medium through 
which all women students in the dormitory aid in the promotion 
better living conditions. This organization purposes, first, to fos 
student leadership; second, to stimulate the academic standing 


women students; third, to develop home-like spirit among the you g 
ladies, using the “Golden Rule” as a basis; fourth, to give each young 


woman an opportunity to be a member of a distinct social group 
Motto—“To live together harmoniously.” 1 

Atwood Hall Club.—This club is a medium through which all mer 
students in the dormitory aid in the promotion of better living com 
ditions. It fosters student fellowship, loyalty and social contact amon 


men; it sponsors only activities which are of material benefit to Ken: 


tucky State. 


Memorial Hall Olub, organized February, 1937, has for its purpose 
the promotion of fellowship and is the self-government unit of the 


dormitory. " 
Varsity K.—An athletic organization composed of men and women 


who have been awarded a letter in any of the recognized sports und 

the Athletic Department. Cooperativeness, initiative, leadership ai 

good sportsmanship are some of the ideals fostered through this 
organization. 
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Mu Sigma.—The Science Club was revived in 1931 under the name 
of Mu Sigma. It has for its aims the impression upon the minds of 


the students the value of applied science, and the creation of a scien- - 


tific atmosphere in our intellectual group. 


Home Economics Club.—The aims of the Home Economies Club 
are: To develop professional spirit and correlate home economies with 
other school and community activities; to bring students in closer 
touch with the greater home economic organizations and activities in 
the state and nation. All students enrolled in Home Economics classes 
may become members of this club. 


The College Chorus offers opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with much that is best in musical literature for voices. Members are 
admitted by trial examination. This group furnishes music for Reli- 
gious Services and other special occasions, having one hour rehearsals 
two times a week throughout the year. 


The College Quartet is the varsity group of the musical organiza- 
tion and participants are selected by elimination. One hour rehearsals 
four times a week. 


The College String Ensemble is a select musical organization devot- 
ing its time to the study of the works of great masters. One hour 
rehearsals three periods per week. Open to all students by consent of 
the director. 


The College Band is organized for the purpose of playing at all 
outdoor activities and home football games. One hour rehearsals two 
periods per week. Open to all students by consent of the director. 


The College Jazz Band is maintained for use on and off the campus. 
One hour rehearsals three periods per week. Open only to male instru- 
mentalists subject to the consent of the director. 


FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Beta Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was set up 
on Kentucky State College Campus, February 25, 1933. 'The purpose 
of the sorority is to cultivate and encourage high ethical and scholastic 
standards among college women, and to establish unity and friendship 
among the more efficient college students, also among alumnz, keeping 
alive their interest in college life. 


The Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity was set up 
on Kentucky State College campus April 28, 1933. This is a national 
organization, whose aims are for the promotion of the highest type of 
scholarship and manly deeds. 


The Alpha Pi Chapter of the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was 
organized at Kentucky State College April 30, 1934. 'This sorority 
aims to establish and maintain high standards of scholarship, morals 
and refinment among college women of a given calibre. 


| 
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Psi Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity was set up a 
Kentucky State College November 9, 1934. It aims to promote a feel. 
ing of brotherhood and co-operation among college men. 

Xi Lambda Chapter of the Phi Beta*Sigma Fraternity was organ. 
ized at Kentucky State College on February 13, 1935. It aims to p 
mote among selected young men brotherhood, scholarship and sery 


The Alpha Upsilon Chapter of the Kappa Alphi Psi Fraternity 
organized at Kentucky State College March 1, 1935. This fratern 
aims at the highest achievement in scholarship, and , manly develop 
ment of its members, and the general improvement of college life, 


The Eta Alpha Chapter of the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority was set D 
on Kentucky State College campus, April 20, 1935. The purpose of this 
sorority is to encourage “Finer Womanhood,” scholarship and unity 
among the college students and alumne. 


INTER-FRATERNAL COUNCIL 


The constitution of the Inter-Fraternal Council sets forth the aims 
and purposes of that student organization as follows: 

“To establish and develop a spirit of cooperation among the various 
fraternities and sororities on the campus, in order to foster a construe 
tive program that will stimulate and guide each individual of the 
Greek letter organizations to follow the principles of fraternalism 
and in order that the best interests of the college may be conserve 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, a Student Council 
became operative. The aims and purposes of the council as stated in 
its constitution are: j 

“To develop a spirit of cooperation on the campus, to encourage 
student initiative, to afford development through self-control and lead- 
ership, and to create an intermediary between faculty and students 
in matters of general welfare, to unite in forming an association of 
all the student body." 


ATHLETICS A 

The college fosters a wholesome program of athletics. The major 
Sports are intercollegiate football and basketball with ample facilities 
and opportunities for tennis and track. Volley ball inter-class basket- 


ball and other group games are open to individuals. The college is. 


a member of the Mid-Western Athletic Association, and adheres strictly 
to the rules of this body. 


DRAMATICS 


The Kentucky State College Theater gives opportunity for stu-- 
dents with a talent for dramatics to participate in the production of 
Several plays each year. These participants are known as the '*Ken- 1 
tucky Players.” 
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FORENSICS 


Debate teams, for both men and women, are organized in order to 
give students with this interest an opportunity. Inter-class debates 
are held annually, and debating teams are selected from these partici- 
pants. Such teams participate in the number of intercollegiate debates 
neld during the year. Students of the college who demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the coach of debate and members of the Edmund Burke 
Debating Society a competence in forensics, are admitted to member- 
ship in this organization. 


PUBLICATION 


The Kentucky Thorobred—issued monthly during the regular ses- 
sion—is the official organ of the college. It includes news of the col- 
lege activities as well as of the alumni. 


The College Movie.—In 1934 the college installed complete talking 
picture equipment. A weekly presentation of the best pictures is a 
regular feature of the college program. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Social intercourse, properly supervised, will be encouraged and 
emphasized in the college. In all the entertainments provided for stu- 
dents, the aim is to develop properly the social side of life. 


RELIGIOUS OPPORTUNITIES 


Realizing the great advantage of training the heart as well as the 
head and hands of its young men and women, thus awakening and 
quickening their sense of responsibility for their fortunate fellows, 
a non-sectarian Sunday School, a Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are 
maintained. Aside from these the school holds devotional exercises 
three times a week, prayer meeting once a week and Church or Vesper 
services each Sunday, all of which are conipulsory. 


STUDENT WORK 


"Campus.—The institution employs approximately 125 students as 
helpers in the dining hall, kitchen, dormitories, classroom buildings 
and on the farm. This work is given to the most worthy and needy 
students. Students desiring work should write for an application blank 
and file the same in the office of the President, not later than July 
15th. It frequently happens that students who must work their way 
through school are unable to carry the full schedule of classes, and 
this fact should be borne in mind when accepting a job. In the event 
there is a conflict between a student's job and his class work, one of 
them must be dropped. 


City.—A. number of students are able to secure work with families, 
boarding houses and other places in the city. However, parents are 
cautioned against permitting their girls to work in the city, unless they 
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fully understand the living conditions of the girl and the car am 

chaperonage which she will receive. Girls will be permitted ta liv, 1938-39 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

in the city only on condition that they are living with relatives or 4 ROBERT HENRY HUGHES SCHOLARSHIPS 

they are living under conditions approved, by the institution. B (Lexington, Ky.) 

Willie Mae Alexander ($144.50) 

Anne E, Black ($144.50) 

Johnnie Bogan ($30.00) 

Laura Cruse ($144.50) 

Essie Lawson ($72.25) 

Dorothy Ray ($30.00) 

Mary Watson ($144.50) 

Mossye White ($144.50) 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE E 


The general direction of collegiate affairs is in the hands of ¢ 
President, the Dean and the Faculty of the college, with special pr 
lems being brought before the Executive Council. The Dean of Wome 
has supervision over the interests of women students; the Dean i 
Men, of men students. Students showing themselves at variance it 
the rules of the college may be dismissed for the good of the n 
tion. The Student Council was organized May, 1935. Its purpose S: ST 
cooperate with the administration in maintaining a high plane IMPROVED PYARE E Ped & TE ORDER OF ELKS 


student morale and discipline. ; ) N 
1. Samantha Chenault ($250.00) 


I 2, Anita Wilson ($200.00) 


folu mU M P» ro ri 


1937-38 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
ROBERT HENRY HUGHES SCHOLARSHIPS ($14444 each) 
Willie Mae Alexander 
Anna Black 4 
peti anagu 1 BAPTIST WOMEN'S MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


Laura Cruse B, 
Mary Watson 1 1. Theodore Jackson ($113.25) 


Mossye White 
Johnnie Bogan ($30.00) 


CHICAGO DEFENDER 
a 1. Thomas Burton ($211.00) 


j WAR ORPHAN SCHOLARSHIP 
4 1. Nathaniel Johnson ($150.00) 


LINCOLN-GRANT PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION ($50. 00) 2. LüWsod MONIS (240080) 


(Covington een inchs) STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Roo ERGI Cite 1. Grant King ($50.00) 
2. Martha White ($50.00) 


OESE 


IMPROVED BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF EL KS 


on a WORLD ($1,000) (Issued $200.00 yearly) KENTUCKY CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
1. Anita Wilson 7 


D 1. John Sloan ($50.00) 


K. S. C. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION CHICAGO BRANCH ($50. 00) 


INDIANA STATE BAPTIST 
1) Martha Alves Phelpe S ST SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


1. Walter Mucker ($50.00) 


ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY ($20.00) 


E TN, ' ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY 


Beta Zeta Chapter, KSC Campus 
1. Frances Thompson ($30.00) 


1. Sarah Sleet 


AMERICAN BAPTIST SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN ($90.00) 


1, Anna Elizabeth Ballew KENTUCKY STATE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF HOPKINSVILLE 


1. Edward Leavell ($25.00) 


BAPTIST WOMEN'S MISSIONARY CONVENTION ($196.50) 
(Hazard, Kentucky) 


1. Theodore Roosevelt Jackson 


GREEN RIVER VALLEY BAPTIST CONVENTION 


\ 1. Rosella French ($23.50) 
2. Dorotha Baker ($12.50) 
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BURGESS FUND | f 
1. Everett Berry ($33.50) 


SIGMA GAMMA RHO SORORITY 
1. Ruby Bailey ($15.00) 


PRIZES i 

The R. B. Atwood Debating Prize, a silver cup given annually t 
the class winning the debating championship. 

The James Henry Ingram Medal is given to the student gaining 
first place in the annual oratorical contest. 

The A. J. Richards Prize of $5 is given to the student gain r 
second place in the annual oratorical contest. ! 1 

The Mrs. W. W. Jones Prize of $2.50 is given to the student gain 
ing third place in the annual oratorical contest. 

The Mrs. R. B. Atwood Room Prize, $5 given annually for 
best kept room during the entire school year in Kentucky Hall; "h 
R. B. Atwood Room Prize, $5 given annually for the best kept Toon 
during the entire school year in Atwood Hall. 

The Ann Jackson Heartwell Room Prize, $5.00, is given anni 
to the student who has the best kept room in Memorial Hall. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES FOR AN ENTIRE SCHOOL YEAR 
ROOMS AND BOARD FOR STUDENTS 


1..ROOMS 
Rooms FOR MEN STUDENTS 
Atwood Hall, the men's dormitory, accommodating 140 men, is 
completely furnished, lighted by electricity, heated by Steam, equipped 
with shower baths and is comfortable at all seasons of the year. All 
rooms accommodate two students. 


Room rent per month for each student is as follows: 


Two-bedroom iront "PLINIO TURNER TRUM 
Two-bed room, outside L .. 
Two-bed room, inside L ........... 

Threebediroom, erc rer EM MSN ERE. E 


Room rent per month for each teacher is as follows: 


Single room (adjoining bath) ss $10.00 
Double room (adjoining bath) ..... x 7.50 
Single room (no adjoining bath) h- sss 8.00 
Double room (no adjoining bath) sss 6.00 


The institution maintains at all times a list of Frankfort homes 
offering rooms for men students. Information concerning these rooms 
will be furnished by the Dean of Men upon request. 


RooMS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 

Kentucky Hall, a women's dormitory, accommodates 107 students; 
41 rooms are two-student rooms; 7 rooms are three-student rooms; 
4 are one-student rooms. All rooms are completely furnished, steam 
heated, and lighted by electricity. 


Room rent per month for each student is as follows: 
lE Single {foams ge o E aie oui Uu Mn oca NE $6.00 


Two-bed room, inside L ES 
Three-hed Toor esi. si 8 TUE ON IU OO 4.00 


Young women are expected to room on the campus when attend- 
ance does not exceed the capacity of the dormitory unless for special 
Teasons they are granted permission by the President to room else- 
where. 

During those terms when the attendance exceeds the capacity of 
the dormitory the school maintains a list of private homes which agree 
to take student roomers under conditions and rates accepted by land- 
ladies and the school. All young girls, except those whose homes are 
in Franklin County, are required to room in one of the homes listed. 
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Students should not engage rooms or board before ascertain: : 


from the school that the landlady's home is on the list. The fact 
students have roomed and boarded at a home during some previoy 
year is not necessarily a guarantee that the home is at the present q 
the list. Women students desiring to room with relatives or frie 


should notify the Dean of Women of such intention as early as possibl 


before coming to secure the school's approval if it can be given. 


All students not living in their own homes, whether rooming in th 


dormitories or in private homes or rooming houses, are alike subject t 
the regulations, control and supervision of the school. 7 

Memorial Hall, a dormitory for women, will accommodate 4 
students. There are 21 two-student rooms. All rooms are comple 
furnished, steam heated, and lighted by electricity. All rooms rent : 
$4.00 per month. 


Teachers’ Cottage: Room rent for each teacher is $6.00 per monti 


CARE OF ROOMS IN DORMITORIES 


Students living in the dormitories are expected to care for the 


rooms and to keep them clean and orderly. The cottage attempts | 
make it possible for students to live in a refined atmosphere and un 
good living conditions; therefore, it expects those who occupy ro 
in the dormitories to keep them in good condition. Students 
expected to be economical in the use of water, lights and heat. Ligh 
should always be turned off when leaving rooms. d 


ARTICLES TO BE FURNISHED BY STUDENT if 

Whether rooming on the campus or in private homes, students a 
required to furnish two pairs of pillow cases, three sheets, spreads & 
comforts or blankets, towels, soap and runners for table and dres le 


MARRIED STUDENTS | 
The institution considers itself unable to furnish quarters on t 
school campus for young married students during the regular ses 
Such persons may live in homes in the city approved by the admin 
tration. i | 
ADVANCE ASSIGNMENT OF ROOMS à 7 
Application for rooms in the dormitory are receivable at any tin 


For the first semester deposits are receivable beginning June 1. Su 


application should be made as soon as practicable, as reservations ¥ 


be made in the order in which the applications are received, but 1 


reservation will be made unless there is an advanced payment of $4 
one month’s room rent. This amount will be refunded only in cas 

non-attendance on account of personal illness, provided notice is gh 
prior to the opening of school and the room space can be rented 


someone else. 
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2. EXPENSES 


Tuition.—No tuition is char 
ged Kentucky Student 
other states are charged $20.00 tuition per year. Bow" 


a Mess del Hera Student pays an incidental fee of $15.00 at 
registration. Thi i ; 

ES S fee, paid by all students, entitles each 

1. Health service. 

2. Library service. 

3. Admission to a regular number 

of lectures and i 

4. Subscription to Thorobred. i 
5 


Admission to all local int ^ 
ercoll i 
contests. egiate conference athletic 


Room, board and laundry cost from $18.50 to $20.50 per month and 
must be paid in advance. Spring term students pay an incidental fee 
of $8.00. Room, board and laundry during the spring term cost f 
$18.50 to $20.50 per month and must be paid in advance. T 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENSES AT K. S. C. FOR ONE SEMESTER 
(18 WEEKS) 
Incidental fee TTEA $ 
Room rent in dormitories, 414 months, ranges from $1800 t5 aw 
, 4% months, ranges f : 

Laundry, 412 months @ $1.00 edu at Riso TAI E ES pos 
E d: college dining hall, 412 months @ $13.50 per nnt. 60.75 

ol seid necessary expenses for one semester 

ranges 

E g rem He w $98.25 to $107.25 
e student registering for either semester should come prepared 
to pay incidental fee of $15.00, first month’s room, board and laundry 


of $18.50 to $20.50, purchase necessar 
: 5 y books and i 
special fees as may be required. be bai d 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENNSES AT K, S. C. ror SPRING TERM 


į . (9 WEEKS) 

Incidental fee e $8 
Bari QU .00 
Board (9 weeks) 0 OO MPO du pud 


Laundry (9 weeks) a. 
Total for spring term ranges fom... M to sees 
The student entering the Spring term should uiuis ire See 
pay the full amount ranging from $49.63 to $54.13, mtr ur 


Sary supplies and books and t i ] 
E o pay such special fees as may be 


Key DEPOsIT 


3 P arrival at the dormitory, each student is furnished a key to 
5 door of his room, after making a deposit of 50 cents. When. the 
y is returned, at the close of the year, the 50 cents is returned 
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3. BOARD 


Board is provided in the college dining hall. Men and women 
students occupying rooms on the campus'are positively required 
take their meals at the college dining hall. prudents rooming of the 
campus may take their meals in the college dining hall. Positivi 
no cooking or storage of food will be permitted in the dormito; y 
rooms. Any student violating this rule may be asked to release hi 
or her room, and in the case of such a release of rooms no room rent 


will be refunded. Board is $13.50 per month, payable in advance. 


4. THE BOARDING DEPARTMENT P 


The boarding department is located in the basement of Kentu 
Hall. The main dining room has a seating capacity for 250 stude 
and the faculty grill adjoining the main dining room has a seating 
capacity for 20. The boarding department provides whole oa food 
and balanced diets, thus aiding in the acquisition and maintenance > 
sound health. It aims to cultivate an appreciation for the necessa; y 
kinds of food, good table manners, and the beauty and satisfaction 
derived from social contacts at meal time. i 

This department also employs student help, thus permitting st 
dents to receive training along the lines of table service, food prep 
tion, management, etc. These experiences may prove beneficial t 


girls later in life, 


5. LAUNDRY 


Laundering is done for the students in the school laundry. Al 


garments are washed and ironed for men students; flat work is va: 
and ironed for women students; dresses and other garmen g 
cannot be ironed by machinery are returned to each girl rough: t 
and she is assigned an ironing period in the laundry. The laundr 
fee is $1.00 per month for each student. 


6. COST OF BOOKS 


The cost of books and supplies for the semester may be estimate 
at from $10.00 to $20.00, and for the spring term $4.00 to $9.00. 


7. SPECIAL FEES PER SEMESTER 


The following special fees are collected for the purpose of covel 
ing the cost of supplies and materials used by the student in labo! a 


tory work | 
Science 205, 206, 301, 302, 303a, 303b, 304a, " 
304b, 401, 402-22... eeececeeeeececec cece eecee eee ec teen W j 


Art Education 105, 106 .............. sese 
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Music— 
No.1 
CLASS INSTRUCTION IN PIANO AND VARIOUS OTHER INSTRUMENTS IS . 
OFFERED ALL STUDENTS OF SPECIAL MUSIC APTITUDE FOR A 
FEE or $1.00 PER SEMESTER 
The college is especially desirous that all elementary school teach- 
ers be able to play the piano, as a teaching tool. 


No. 2 
STUDENTS DESIRING INDIVIDUAL PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN PIANO 
Two half hour lessons per week ...................... $9.00 per semester 
One half hour lesson per week........................ $5.00 per semester 


Special fees for the summer and spring term are identical with 
semester special fees when the hours of credit are identical or such 
proportion of the fees as the proportion of the summer or spring 
credit hours are to that allowed for the semester. 


FEE FOR LATE REGISTRATION 


A fee of $2.00 is assessed every student presenting himself to 
begin or complete any part of his registration after the day provided 
for that purpose, 


FEE FOR CHANGE OF SCHEDULE 


A fee of 50c will be charged for each voluntary change which a 
student makes in his schedule after it has been prepared and approved 
at the time of registration. Therefore, students are advised to give 
careful study to the program of classes and the requirements to be 
met before having class schedule approved. If the change in the 
schedule is requested by the Registrar, the student will not be required 
to pay the fee. 


FEE FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATION 


A student who misses a six-weeks or semester examination will 
be required to pay to the college a fee of $1.00 for each examination 
missed before it is given to him. 

A special fee of $1.00 is also required for students taking achieve- 
ment entrance examinations. 


FEE FOR LATE MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Students who do not undergo medical examination at the time 
set aside for that purpose must make special provision for the exami- 
nation under the supervision of the Head of the Department of Health 
Education. A special fee of $1.00 will be charged for this service. 


DEDUCTIONS, REFUNDS AND WITHDRAWALS 


No deductions or refunds will be made for board, room or laundry 
Charges during the first seven days of absence; after that time a 
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deduction or refund will be made at the rate of $3.38 per week, 
refunds will be made for rooms. 

In case a student withdraws from the college during any mo 
for any reason he forfeits the price of his board charge for one 
$3.38, and all his room charge for the month. His board and laum 
will be refunded for the balance of the month. The refund for t 
and fees will be as follows: 

When a student withdraws within one week of registration, 75 
cent will be refunded. ý 

When a student withdraws within two weeks, 50 per cent w 
refunded. 

When a student withdraws within three weeks, 25 per cent 
be refunded. 

After three weeks, no refund will be made. 


STUDENT BILLS 


All bills for board, room, laundry or other fees, except t 
incurred as penalties, are due and payable in advance. Students 
fail to meet their financial obligations are subject to suspension 
all student privileges. This rule applies to students in all departm 


PART III 
ADMISSION CREDITS, OUTLINES OF 


CURRICULA, CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES, 


ETC. 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE 


Graduates of high schools accredited by the Association of Kem. 
tucky Colleges are admitted to the college on certificate, provideg 
they have fifteen credits of high school work acceptable to the colleg e, 
In these fifteen credits five basic units are required; three must } 
in English, one in Algebra and one in Plane Geometry. The othe 
ten units may be chosen from groups “A” and “B” as listed hereafte 
Only students holding certificates of graduation from accredited hi 
schools will be admitted without examination. Students presenti 
certificates of graduation from non-accredited high schools will p 
required to validate, by examination, credit in the five basic units 
mentioned above and in two other subjects representing one unit each 
to be selected by the student. All students are required to take tests im 
English and Mathematics for sectioning purposes. j 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING | 

Candidates who can present equivalents of any part of the college 
work may secure advanced standing. They may secure this advanced 
standing by one of two methods: ! 
(1) By examination on each subject for which credit is desir 

(2) By transfer from a college or university, which is a mem 

of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondar 
Schools, or by one of the other recognized regional asso 
ciations as approved by the American Council of Education 
provided such credits otherwise meet standard college requ 

ments. An official statement must be submitted to the Regist 
certifying in detail the work for which credit is desired. 


OUTLINE OF ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS r 
The figures indicate the maximum and minimum number of un 


that may be offered in each subject. 1 
1. Basic Units.—Required by all colleges. English 3 units. Alge: 


bra, 1 unit. Plane Geometry, 1 unit. 
2. Elective. min addition to the units required under 1, a suf- 


from Group B. 


GROUP A 
tics: 
Pelee meaancer SCIT NEUE t . ranted Arithmetic _.. 34- 
POOL alt 1 -3 Advanced Algebra 1 
German . -1 -3 Solid Geometry K 
Greek . .1 -3 Trigonometry -.. ] 
Lon h i a Sciences: a 
Spanish .. Biology * 
i d vice | otany .... -1 
ges UM CES SRL ud. eA Chemistry. #3 
Civics . General Science E 
Political "Economy Eu E. 1 


Education (Including 


Psychology) -—- 36-1 Physiology and Hygiene 
i UE Sociology .... 
Leeds Zoology .....--.- 


* Not less than one unit in Foreign Languages will be accepted 
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GROUP B 
(Only four units may be offered in this group.) 
Agricultural sl Y5-4 Home Economiest 
Bookkeeping . ==) Wad. e ke Music, 20350 


Commercial Law -_...... 

Commercial Geography 
Drawing—Freehand ..... 
Drawing—Mechanical . 


165 Shop Work 
Shorthand ... 
Surveying .. 
Salesmanship 


+ Not more than one unit may e offered for any subject in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. 


The minimum amount of credit allowed in any subject will be 
one- -half unit. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION ) 
Each student must undergo a physical examination by the college 


physician; if this examination is not passed satisfactorily the student 
will be required to withdraw from the college. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
All students of the college are. required to file in the Dean's office 
within seven calendar days after registering, two unmounted photo- 
graphs with full name and home address written on the back. Neither 
kodak pictures nor pictures in costume will be accepted. Dimensions 
of photographs must be from 2 to 3% inches wide and from 3 to 4 
inches long. The preferable size is 2"x3", 


COURSES 

The college offers courses designed to meet the needs of various 

classes of students: 

(1) A two-year course consisting of 64 semester hours leading to 

the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 

(2) A four-year course consisting of 128 semester hours leading 
to the Standard Elementary Certificate. 

(3) A two-year course preparing for entrance into Medical 

«Colleges : 

(4) A four-year college course preparing persons as teachers of 
high school subjects in the fields of English, Social Sciences, 
Mathematies, French, Home Economies, Agriculture, Natural 
Sciences, Public School Music and Physical Education. 

(5) A four-year professional college course. 


j DEGREES 
The college offers courses leading to the following degrees: 


Bachelor of Arís with majors in English, History and Govern- 
ment, Sociology and Economics, Elementary Education. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in Natural Sciences, Agriculture, 
Home Economics; a minor in Physical Education. ` 


& 33,47 1 | 
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of students making an average of 2.8 quality points or more will be : 
placed on the Honor Roll. Those averaging 2.2 quality points will he 

placed on the Honorable Mention List. j 

Upon graduation from the college the following honors will be 

awarded. A minimum of two years or 64 semester hours of residence 

work is required. Not less than 50 per cent of the Honor-grade credits 

must be earned in residence at the college during a regular term. 


In all cases the student is responsible for the meeting of require. 
ménts for graduation. 

For any degree the student is required to gain a total of 128 
semester hours and 128 quality points; that is, an average academic 
standing of one or "C". 

In order to meet the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree, a 
with appropriate majors, the student is required to follow Curricu- — 
lum C; for Bachelor of Arts in Elementary Education he will follow 
Curriculum A. For the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in 
Natural Science, he will follow Curriculum D; for the degree of q 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Curriculum E; for the degree |. 
of Bachelor of Science with a major in Agriculture, Curriculum F. a 

The selection of majors and minors must be made not later than | 
the first semester of the junior year of college studentship and may | 
not he changed later than one semester before graduation. E. 

Twenty-four semester hours in a department, exclusive of ele. | 
mentary courses, constitute a major.It is Subject to the approval ~ 
of the head of the student's major department and the Registrar. N 

Eighteen semester hours in one department, or 9 in each of two " 
related departments exclusive of elementary courses, constitute a 
minor. m 
Students are advised to give careful thought and consideration ^ 
to the problem of selecting major and minor subjects. These subjects - 
should be chosen in accordance with the student's interests and the. 
demand for service after graduation. It is necessary to remember. 
that adequate preparation must be made in a subject in order to 
qualify one to teach the subject in the publie schools. Nearly all 
teachers must teach two or more different subjects and for this 
reason it is suggested that students who are planning to teach should | 
Agee two minors except in special curricula where it is impracticable a 
tọ do so. All electives must meet the approval of the head of the ia 
major department and of the Registrar. i 


Cum laude, Magna cum laude, and Summa cum laude. 


Cum laude shall be awarded to Students whose general quality 
point average for four years is 2.2 or above. Magna cum laude shall 
be awarded to students whose general quality point average for four 
years is 2.5 or above and who have received no F's or D’s. Summa 
eum laude shall be awarded to Students whose general quality point 
average is 2.8 or above and who have received no F's or D's. 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


The Degree of A. B. or B. S. with Honors in the student's major 
subject will be conferred upon the student who in addition to having 
completed the requirements for the degree, shall have (1) attained 
high standing in his major subject; (2) passed with distinction a com- 
prehensive examination in his major subject; (3) been recommended 
for the said degree by the faculty of the department in which his 
major work is done, 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CREDITS ALLOWED 


The student is required to carry each semester a load amounting 
to at least 12 semester hours. He may carry without special permis- 
sion 16 credits exclusive of Physical Education. To be eligible to 
carry extra work the student must have a standing of at least 2 for 
the preceding semester; freshmen will not be allowed to carry extra 
APPLICATION F OR DEGREES " work during the first semester, js vad à H 

Students who intend to satisfy the requirements for a degree to . j 
be awarded at the end of the regular session must file formal appli- ' 
cation with the Registrar on or before April 5, a 
For a degree to be conferred at the Summer commencement, 4 
students must file application with the Registrar on or before July 1. ` 
Those students who are in residence the second term and who were - 
not in residence the first term, must make application on or before - 
‘the second day of registration in the term in which they are to 
&raduate. Formal application blanks are provided by the Registrar. 


ra 


ADMISSION OF AUDITORS 


Persons who desire to attend classes without credit may’: he 
‘admitted as auditors. Persons who register as auditors will in no case 
receive credit, ae 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


To obain the Bachelor’s degree, the student must have registered 
in the college during his senior year and have gained at least 32 
‘Semester hours in the college. Two eight weeks summer terms of resi- 
dence are considered equivalent to one semester. At least 12 credits 
of a major must be gained in this college. 


HONORS M 
An Honor Roll and an Honorable Mention List will be published 
by the office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. The names 
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CREDITS BY EXTENSION il 


Students may apply toward the Bachelor's degree a maximum 
of 60 credits by extension, either by correspondence or otherwi 
However, not more than 12 credits may ‘be gained during one cal 


dar year, unless the student has been devoting full time to study, y. 


Students are limited to 12 credits by extension during the senior ye; 
Not more than 6 of the last 12 credits required for graduation may 


taken by extension; not more than one-half of the credits requir, | 


for the major may be gained by extension. 


DEFINITION OF A SEMESTER HOUR 


A semester hour represents one hour of recitation or lecture op 


two hours of laboratory a week for one semester; drawing, shop 
work, physical education, and other courses requiring no outside Work 
are reckoned at 4 hours for one semester hour. 

MARKING SYSTEM ‘a 

1. Student marks are recorded by letter with the following s 

nificance: A, excellent scholarship; B, good; C, average; D, poor 
(carries no quality points); F, failure; I, incomplete; WP, withdrawn 
passing; WF, withdrawn failing. y 


a. An Incomplete, or an “I”, earned in any particular semeste 
must be removed during the next semester, otherwise the course y 
be recorded as grade “F” 


2. The several marks yield quality points as follows: 


A—three quality points per credit hour 

B—two quality points per credit hour 

C—one quality point per credit hour 

D—no quality points per credit hour 

F—no quality points, no credit 

WP and WF—no quality points per credit hour 

3. Courses in which a student has made a mark of A, B, C, or I 
may be counted toward a degree, but not more than one-sixth of 1 


total number of credits offered for a degree may be those in which 


he has made a mark of D. When a student has accumulated Di 
covering more than seventeen semester hours, he shall immediately 
repeat one or more of the courses in which this mark was earned, th 
number of courses to be repeated covering the semester hours 
which D was made in excess of seventeen. Such repetition shall be k 
up until marks higher than D are earned in the repeated courses. 
the selection of courses to be repeated, preferences shall be given 


"d 


the student's major. The resultant marks shall have the usual mark 


point value, but no credit hour value. If higher than D, they shall b 
substituted for the original marks made in the courses on all tran 
scripts sent-out by the College. This substitution shall be indicate 


on the transcript by a suitable device. No student shall be graduated 
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if his record shows more than the allowed number of D's after this 
substitution has been made. The usual regulation as to fees, amount 
of work, and probation shall apply to these repeated courses. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL FOR LOW SCHOLARSHIP 


1. Any student who fails to earn a quality average of at least 
0.3 during any semester shall incur probation at the end of that 
semester. If a probationary student similarly fails in any subsequent 
semester, he shall be dropped, and may not return until at least one 
semester has passed, 

2. A first probation shall be canceled or removed at the end of 
any semester in which a student's average is C or higher. Only the 
first probation is removable. 

3. A student who removes his first probation, shall be immedi- 
ately dropped if he incurs probation twice thereafter. « 

4. A student readmitted after being dropped for poor scholarship 
must during his first semester in residence make an average of 1.0 
or higher based on at least 12 semester hours of work. 


REMOVAL OF FAILURES 
At his first opportunity, a student must repeat in class a required 
course in which he has failed, unless the Academic Council of the 
College authorizes a substitute course This substitution shall be indi- 
eated on the transcript by a suitable device. 


CHANGING COURSES 


All changes of registration (either by adding or dropping a course 
or changing hours and divisions) must be made through the Regis- 
trar's office. Students are required to follow the program as outlined 
on their registration cards. Any student who takes a course irregu- 
larly will not receive credit for it. No change will be made after the 
third day succeeding the last day of regular registration. 


` EXAMINATIONS 


Regular examination will be held in all courses at the end of 
each semester according to the Calendar on pages 3 and 4. 

Whenever a student is absent for a sixweeks' or semester exami- 
nation, he may be required to take a special examination in place of 
the one missed. A fee of one dollar will be charged for all special 
examinations, except those made necessary by patriotic duties. A fee 
of one dollar each will be charged for all entrance examinations. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSES 


A two-year course preparing for the study of medicine is offered 
which complies with the requirements of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for entrance into Class A medical schools except those requir- 
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ing a degree for entrance. The four-year college course, with a ma, £ 
in Natural Science meets the requirements for entrance into all medi 
eal schools and lays a scientific foundation upon which a substantia 
superstructure may be erected. Students are urged to take the four 
year course. i 


COMMENCEMENT 

All students who are candidates for a degree are required + 

participate in the commencement exercises. Commencement conyg 

cations will be held at the close of the second semester and at th 

close of the summer term. Students who satisfy requirements 9 

times other than the second semester will be regarded as of 
graduating class next following a completion of the work. 


d 
STANDING OF THE COLLEGE 

The Kentucky State College is recognized as a Grade A Senio 
College by the Committee on Accredited Relations of the University 
of Kentucky and is approved as a four-year Standard College, Class 


by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, am 
is a member of the Association of American Colleges. , 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 

License to teach in the colored schools of the State will be issued 

by the State Department of Education for credits earned at this 
institution. ) 
1. To Avoid Delays and Unnecessary Correspondence in Securing 4 
Certificate, Please Follow These Directions. : 

2. On Blanks which are Furnished by the State Department of Edu 
cation, please give complete information requested. Leave m 
Spaces blank. Married women should give maiden name also, when 
credits or certificates were earned before marriage. Be sure t 
make application for reissuance of any certificate before date of 
expiration, E 

3. Do Not Send Fee until Notified that Certificate can be Issued. 
you send it before notified, it will necessitate your sending 20e 
registry fee should it have to be returned. 


4. If report is not received from the application within a reasonabl 
time, the applicant should notify the Department of Educat 
Every precaution is used to facilitate matters relative 
certificates. 

5. Important.—When applying for renewal of certificate or rei 
ancé of a different type of certificate, be sure to enclose o 
certificate, ) 


6. Do Not Send Your Transcripts.—Allow us to get them, since cred- 

its for our files must come direct from the institution whe 
"earned. If fee is charged by the institution for sending credi: 

.it will be necessary for the applicant to pay the cost. A 
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REGULATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13; 


In passing upon the issuance of certificates to students of colleges 
within or without the State, the Director of Certification shall 
apply the same course requirements to such applicants that stu- 
dents of the State Teachers College are required to have for simi- 
lar certificates. (See Sec. 4535c-1, Kentucky Statutes.) 


Official transcript of credits for issuance or reissuance of certifi- 
cates shall be certified by proper officers in charge of the records 
at the time application is made, with recommendation that, as far 
as the records of the institution are concerned, the certificate be 
granted. 


In Meeting Requirements for the issuance of any certificate, such 
credits in Education will be accepted as are listed in the catalog 
of the institution as Education and are given for this purpose 
under regular professors. The term, “Education”, denotes work 
done in a recognized institution and which is given by the institu- 
tion with the idea of professional preparation for teaching, such 
as School Administration, Supervision, Principles of Education, 
Educational Psychology, Pedagogy, Special or General Methods, 
School Management, Introduction to Education, Technique of 
Teaching, Classroom Management, Tests and Measurements, 
General Psychology (not exceeding 3 semester hours). (Logic, 
Ethics, Economics, Sociology and subjects of like nature are not 
“Education”. ) 


At least 75% of Minimum Requirements for certificates requiring 
64 or more hours of college credits must have been done in resi- 
dence, and at least 50% of the requirement for reissuance of any 
certificate (except the Provisional Elementary on 8 units, all of 
which must be earned in residence), shall be residence work. 


High School Units in excess of those evidencing completion of high 
school cannot be accepted. Standard high school credits are 
earned by attending and reciting in the classes according to daily 
schedule during a regular term of high school. Only standard 
colleges may offer correspondence or extension courses for high 
school credit. 


For purposes of Certification, credits will be accepted from colleges 
outside Kentucky, which are accredited or approved by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
or by one of the other recognized regional associations, as approved 
by The American Council of Education, provided such credits 
otherwise meet certification requirements. 


Applicants for admission to the curriculum leading to the College 
Elementary Certificate must present fifteen units of acceptable 
high school credits, three of which must be in English, one in 
Algebra, and one in Plane Geometry. The other ten units may be 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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chosen from Groups A and B as listed in the catalog of the State 
University and the Teachers Colleges. 

Only students holding certificates of graduation from accred- 
ited high schools will be admitted without examination. Students 
presenting certificates of graduation from non-accredited high 
schools will be required to validate, by examination, credit in the 


five basic units mentioned above, and in two other subjects rep- - 


resenting one unit each, to be selected by the student. 

All applicants for the Provisional Elementary Certificate must 
have an average academic standing of 1, or C, this standing to be 
computed on the following basis: 


Marks of A give three quality points for each semester 
hour completed; 
Marks of B give two quality points for each semester hour; 
Marks of C give one quality point; 
Marks of D give credit, but not quality points. 


All credits, submitted in fulfillment of the professional require- 


ments for the issuance of the College Elementary Certificates, or. - 


any renewal thereof must be earned in courses taught by instruc- 
tors holding at least the Master's Degree, with a major in Educa- 
tion from an accredited graduate school. 


All observation and directed teaching required for either the issu- 
ance or renewal of the College Elementary Certificate shall be 
done under such conditions as to comply in every way with the 
standards of the American Association of Teachers' Colleges. 


All schools offering the curriculum leading to the College Ele- 
mentary Certificate shall be regularly inspected by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or his representative, to 
determine whether such institutions are meeting the require- 
ments and standards herein set forth, 


Sixty-seven semester hours complete the maximum credit that 
may be accepted from a standard junior college. This 67 semester 
hours shall include any work already completed in other institu- 
tions previous to the date of completion of work in the junior 
college. i 

After having certificate of any given type upon credit submitted 
as required by law, another certificate of a different type shall 
not be issued upon the same credits without the completion of the 
amount of additional credit required for the reissuance of the 
different type of certificate sought. 

A standard junior or standard senior college is defined as an insti- 
tution that belongs to the State Association of Colleges of Ken- 
tucky, or is fully accredited by the University of Kentucky. Col- 
leges outside Kentucky are recognized as meeting requirements 
for certification in Kentucky, provided they are duly accredited 
or rated by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


21. 


22. 
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Schools, or one of the other nationally recognized regional asso- 
ciations as approved by the American Council of Education. 


In the issuance of high school certificates, at least 6 semester 
hours of the credits required in Education shall be in fields per- 
taining to the pedagogy of high school work, and not more than 
one-half of the required credits in Education may be earned by 
correspondence or extension. 


In accepting credits of a highly technical character, such as those 
certified from schools of medicine, pharmacy, engineering, den- 
tistry, theology, law, and other schools of a like nature, no greater 
amount of such credits will be accepted than would be accepted 
by a standard liberal arts college should the holder of such credits 
enter a liberal arts college for purpose of obtaining a degree 
therefrom. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Two-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 


Education, including 
a. Educational Psychology or general Psychology 
b. Fundamentals of Elementary Education 
c. Supervised Student Teaching 
d. Elective Course in Education 


Total eee rM eb CEN SA Hd ae MUN 13 
English, including 
a. Oral and Written Composition .............. e 6 
b. English Literature or American Literature or Survey of 
Literaturo ann 2 T E UAE 3 
c. Children's Literature Jussu e Er 3 
Total E NBN ROT SO SUA el ee UE 12 


Social Science, including 


a. American History and Citizenship (integrated) 6 
b. Or American History. ea e e E E, L8 
c. And Citizenship (separated) . 3 
d. Or History of Civilization a eee eere ececettcece 6 
Total xc ee e Duis UM e CUP MEME TA INR E EUNT 6 

3 

3 
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5. Public School (Misic (tro SURE C D RES dr cr UEM 
ÉPOCA T Rp i te kou TUA dose nl boe ri ero 2 
6; o Public;School PATE eoe ven Aue e uec TET E ET ERU 2 
FBO CELL yeh eae er e IE HE MIC. ANSA RE 2 
WnTeachers ,Arith metic) EEE E EA e eee EL n HN 3 
DOtal e E E A Rea 2 
8. Public Hygiene and Sanitation ..................eeeescecsseeeecnetneene 2 
ADO GAUL ues eoe e EL de ede avs be MH C M 2 
9. Science (Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Geology, 
Physics) oo. on LUE LE N I IU Se ee NE 5 
Fota SEE S E a ee ERN Ue RM tU NAE DE 5 
TOsoPhysicalsEduestion e eer exec dc qp ce I eM 2 
i Dota cerne PACK II VA uap uM ime a 2 
TI) General Agriculture; Or ko 0 meo oco ped TE T 2 
Industrial Arts, or 5. ues eL e EE 
Home and Social Problems, or B 
Rural Social Economy, or oL e oe esde aaan eiae ros aeaa 2 
Principles of Sociology al E A ere e eet tia career: 2 
ROTAL sc a A NEA SA ER P RES MV d RN 2 
TPA /Rlective 0. ec dos Pendet cene NE I prod EEA I EA NA E 12 
EOL RINER DEE a s endeared lE aM EM HI LEA VER TO REOR TS n 12 
ICOTAT A AERE M eU Mr HE NIA I MN 64 
FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM FOR TRAINING ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 
1. Education, including Hours . 
a. General Psychology or Educational Psychology ................ 3 
. b. Fundamentals of Elementary Education ......... -. aa 
c. Supervised Student Teaching ................. . 6 
d. Educational Measurements ......... eee ssceecerecnece 2 
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e. Child Psychology 
f. Teaching Reading 
*g. Elective in Elementary Education 


Totals uet is aE 30 
9. English, including 
a. Oral and Written Composition ................... esses 6 
b. American Literature or English Literature or Survey of 
Literature 1... et NEED e 3 
c. Children's Literature . RAGO 
d. Eleetive 22.20....222 ee aaaea TCR RERO 3 
IT'Otal eod E EEA E A AE E EET T SEE 15 
3. Science, selected from Biology, Chemistry, General 
Science, Geology, Physies ................ eese 24 12 
CTE eee IN ODE PE ELIE I Da Rae ac eR SIL Ls Eee Bet aoa 12 
4. Social Science, including 
a. American History and Government or History of 
Civilization 2.2... ence cece eeeecee eee ccecececec eee eeecee renee priate 6 
b. Principles of Sociology or Rural Social Economy ............ 3 
e. History, Government, Sociology or Economics ................ 6 
"Totali Wee x — 2 NU erator Lu Dh aet ales otha Geese Meant UE. NIE 15 
5. Teacher's Arithmetic .................. lees eeclesie ceseeeeeee teer eene tenent 3 
"Total NEE, QUSS RE E RAY A AA AE ee EE ae Ba 3 
6. Art, including 
a. Public School Art ......---.-----.-.--.--scscssseoccessnecccecenseensnenennsseeseosenee 2 
2 
4 


7. Music, including 
ali Public School Music ^ Ee 2 


b. Elective 2 
Total 4 

8. Public Hygiene and Sanitation ................. sss 2 
Totali arest ADHERE E res ae CUN SE IT De 2 


| * Six semester hours may be selected from administration and super- 
vision by those Who desire to qualify for administrative positions.. 


54 


82 


10. 


11. 


* If three units or more of a foreign language are offered for admission, — 

six semester hours in the same language will be required; if two units of a. 
foreign language are offered for admission, nine semester hours in the 
same language will be required; if one unit or less of a foreign language 
Uy offered Sr admission, twelve semester hours in the same language will 
e required. 
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Geography, including 


a. Principles of Geography ..--s------r---s-esssrese1sesesenet osinean eneee 3 
bElectivoq Sn ae eae E E ENEE E EE 3 
Total oA au Tie EA ie dM ERI E. LO es e A 6 
iBlectivo Uere E T caca cs E EE ET EET MM 27-35 
utro doy en etri e ea aL O E ME bud es 27-35 

TOTAL REQUIRED—Dlus degree......................... 120-128 


FOUR-YEAR CURRICULA FOR TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 


Each curriculum (excepting special curricula) shall provide for 
the completion of one major and two minors, or two majors 
exclusive of education). 
A major (excepting special curricula) shall require the comple 
tion of a minimum of 24 semester hours of standard college work. 
A minor shall require the completion of a minimum of 18 semes- 
ter hours of standard college work. 
The core of each curriculum (excepting special curricula) shall 
include the following fields: i 


a Dr f-3 DVI a 4. E E RE O eade e REN 12 
b. Science, selected from Biology, Chemistry, General 

Science, Geology, Physics .... 
e; death lactam pea dene Rey ESE ay Ee DOP ARIEL bte lee o 
d. Social Sciences, selected from Economics, Government, 


History, Sociology .—————:)2— 02 tee bee ero 12 

e. Mathematics, or (exclusive of Arithmetic) .......................... 6 
*f Foreign Language. enses eepeeciceteeeteqeioettoce ersten eR 6-12 — 

g. Physical Education occ) oi coe 5. rele enerne anaana seanna naa seam 1 

fPotaleie hee teed Me panes ye Re rd ED t 45 or 51 
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5. Education requirements shall include 
a. Supervised Student Teaching ...........——— 6 
(At least three hours in student teaching shall be 
done in the secondary school.) 


b. Psychology or Educational Psychology .................—.————— 3 
c. Elective (Selected from at least two phases of 

secondary education) ....-----------------------1erer1ec-e1e:-1-+102mt0m02 mm0 9 

NG er Li me cr nr EE NIE A ee ry ee 18 

(a bye B4 Leek ht epee UE eee aes A erase eee E 51-65 

La MO ors ly pees Ee NATRI ed UNA a IR A eh Ie Sree 51-65 

'TorAL REQUIRED Hours—plus degree............... 120-128 


Four-YEAR CURRICULA FOR TRAINING ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 


i. A four-year curriculum prescribed by the Council on Public 
Higher Education for the training of elementary or high school 
teachers, and | 

2. Including the following professional courses: 

a. Administration and Supervision ....................... esses 6 
b. Elementary Education ................... 406 
c. Supervised Student Teaching . 
d. Secondary Education o-i- eneinio . 6 


CURRICULA FOR ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 


As Prescribed by 
The Council on Public Higher Education 
May 6, 1935 


The Council on Public Higher Education recommends to the State 
Board of Education that any curriculum leading to a teacher's certifi- 
cate shall qualify for attendance officer provided such curriculum 
includes 3 hours in pupil accounting. 


STATE CERTIFICATION LAWS 
The following certificate regulations were enacted by the 1934 
General Assembly as part of the new school code, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1935: 
1. Certification authority.—The new code provides that the cer- 
tification of all superintendents, principals, teachers, supervisors, 
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attendance officers, and other administrative, supervisory or instru : 
tional employees shall be vested in the State Board of Education. 4 i 
certificates provided for by this act shall be issued through the Su 3 
intendent of Public Instruction, who is the'chief executive ofti r 
the State Board of Education. , ‘7 

The State Board of Education, on the recommendation of th À 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, shall publish, from time to tim 1 
bulletins containing information as follows: (a) Kinds and grades E. 
certificates; (b) rules and regulations governing the issuance of edi 1 
kind and grade of certificate; (c) schools offering teacher-trainiiaan 
courses; (d) renewal of certificates; (e) the transfer of certificates h 
and from other states; (f) correspondence and credentials from instill 
tutions of other states; and (g) such other information relating to the. 
training and certification of teachers as it deems advisable. No rua 
or regulations of the State Board of Education shall become effecti 4 
until after it has been published. K 


í 2; Certificates of former issue.—The validity of any certificate or- 
license in force at the time this act goes into effect shall not be 
impaired by this act, and such certificate or license shall be reissued 
or renewed in accordance with the terms of the 1 i a 

A k 
date of issue. ue 


3. Fees TA fee of two dollars ($2.00) shall be paid for each is 
ance of a certificate and a fee of one dollar ($1.00) for each renewal 
or conversion from lower to higher grade. f 

4. Kinds of certificates—The code i 

é rovides f i i 

Be OE an? p or the issuance o i 

a) Elementary certificates—These certifi 

: cates shall b 

the elementary schools. These are: E " 
i (1) Provisional elementary certificate.—This certificate shall a 
issued on the basis of 64 semester hours of standard college credit and 
shall be vend for three years. It may be reissued or renewed after. 
two years' teaching experience or upon presentation of one-half year 
(16 nemenia. hours) additional standard college or university work. 
earned during the life of the certificate and. prescribed in the same 
manner as for the original issue, and may be u | 
peculio y renewed thereafter upon 

(2) Standard elementary certificate.—This certificate shall pel 
issued upon the completion of a curriculum of four years (120 semes- 
ter hours of standard college credit) and shall be valid for four years. 


This certificate may be renewed every four years after three years’ 


teaching experience during the life of the certificate or upon presenta- 


tion of one-half year of standard college or university work of grad- 


uate grade prescribed in the same manner as for the original issue 
It may be extended for life upon the completion of one year of standi 
gir tid or university work of graduate grade and three years’ 
eaching experience in the elementary field duri i | 
Um ring the life of the 
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b) High school certificates.—These certificates shall be valid for 
uge in the high schools of the Commonwealth. There are two kinds: 


(1) Provisional high school certificate.—This certificate shall be 
igsued to a person who is a graduate of a standard four-year college or 
university and who has completed a curriculum of four years for the 
training of high school teachers. It shall be valid for four years, and 
may be reissued every four years after three years' teaching experi- 
ence during the life of the certificate or upon presentation of one-half 
year of standard college or university work of graduate grade earned 
during the life of the certificate. 


(2) Standard high school certificate.—This certificate shall be 
issued to a person who is a graduate of a standard college or university 
and who has completed a standard college or university curriculum for 
the training of high school teachers and who, in addition, has com- 
pleted one year of standard college or university graduate work. This 
certificate shall be valid for five years. It may be extended for life 
upon three years' teaching experience in the high school field during 
the life of the certificate. 


e) Certificates in administration and supervision.—There are two 
kinds of certificates in administration and supervision, either of which 
shall be valid for use in any position of superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, teacher, or attendance officer. 

(1) Provisional certificate in administration and supervision.— 
This certificate is valid for four years and shall be issued to a person 
who has had at least two years of successful teaching experience and 
who is a graduate of a standard four-year college or university and 
has completed a four-year college curriculum for the training of 
administrators and supervisors. It may be renewed each four years 
upon three years’ experience during the life of the certificate or upon 
the presentation of one-half year of standard college or university 
graduate work. 

(2) Standard certificate in administration and supervision.—This 
certificate shall be valid for a period of five years. It shall be issued 
after two years’ successful teaching experience and the completion of 
a standard four-year college or university curriculum and one year of 
work of graduate grade. It may be extended for life upon three years’ 
successful teaching experience gotten during the life of the certificate. 

d) Attendance officers’ certificates The law provides that the 
State Board of Education shall, upon the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, prepare rules and regulations provid- 
ing for the issuance of certificates for attendance officers. 

e) Emergency certificates.—When a board of education finds it 
impossible to secure qualified teachers, the State Board of Education, 
upon the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, may 
issue emergency certificates to persons who meet the qualifications set 
by the State Board of Education for emergency certificates. Such cer- 
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tificate shall be valid only for the specific position for which issued 
and for the current term. The State Board of Education may, at its 
discretion, require a written examination to be passed before it issues 
such an emergency certificate. 

5. Renewal of certificates.—Certificates lower than the standard 
provided for in this act may be raised to a higher grade only by com- 
pleting in a standard college or university the amount of academic or 
professional work prescribed for such renewal or for such higher grade 
certificate. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1939-41 


The following numbering system is used: 


Freshman Courses 100—199 
Sophomore Courses .... . 200-299 
Junior Courses 300-399 
Senior Courses ... 400—499 


The College reserves the right to withdraw or to close courses the 
registration for which does not warrant opening or continuing. 

Seniors and Juniors who take Freshman or Sophomore courses 
will receive reduced credit, except with the approval of the Dean and 
Registrar. 

CURRICULUM “A” 

Curriculum A is designed to meet State requirements for Elemen- 
tary Teachers Certificates as prescribed by the Department of Edu- 
cation of Kentucky. Completion of the four-year curriculum leads to 
the standard Elementary Certificate and the A, B. degree with a major 
in Elementary Education. Completion of the first two years with 
Directed Téaching qualifies for a Provisional Elementary Certificate, 
Ed. 202—Directed Teaching, will be arranged for candidates who are 
completing requirements for the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci. . 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. Biol. Sci... 3 
Hist. 101s—Intro. to the Hist. 102s—Intro. to the 
Humanities ___. LS Humanities _ .3 
Eng. M LM Comp. DIE] Eng. 102—English Comp. ..... 3 
Art Ed. 105—Pub. Sch. Art... 2 Soc. Sci. 102—Prin. of Geog... 3 
Mus. Ed. 101—Pub. Sch. Mus. 3 Mus. Ed. 102—Pub. Sch. Mus. 2 
Ed. 104—Intro. to Ed. . Ay Math. 103—Teacher Arith. .. 3 
Phy. Ed.—Rec. Act. Phy. Ed.—Rec. Act. |... 14$ 
17% 1715 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second. Semester Hours 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phy. Sci. —_.. 3 Sci. 202s—Intro. Phy. Sci. _... 3 
Soc. Sci. 201s—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 202s—Intro. to 
oc Sero K) un Sci. -N 3 


S 
Eng. 203—Survey Eng. Lit. 
P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. 
Ed. 203—Ed. Psy. A 
Ed. 209—Fund. of Elem. Ei 
Soc. Sci. 203—Geog. of N. 


; Ye 
Art. Ed. 206—(Lab. Y Ind. Arts E 
Ed. 210—Fund. of Elem. Ed.. 

P. Ed. 206—Hygiene ........ -$ 


17% 1615 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
— ding... 3 
01—Child Psy. -.-.-.-.--- 3 Ed. are Teach. of Rea 
ma: E 311—Mat. and Meth. P. dco MM THES 
(Elem. Sch.) ~~. 3 Hist 306—Amer OV ; 
Hist. 303—Amer. Govt. s Ruectives sei Moe AMI d 
Ed. 205—Penmanship - 1 
Dlectivess ce mt 25 .6 
16 15 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
H. Ec. 400—H. Ec. Ed. for 


Ed. 400—Elementary Sch. Elem. "Teachers. d. 


3 Ed. 402—Tests and Meas. 
Ed. pu scri ait Ed. 405—Directed Teaching pus 
. Progress Ed. .. -3 f Elem 25 
Hlectives LE 9 Electives ..— 
15 16 


CURRICULUM “B” 
PRE-MEDICAL 


Students preparing to enter medical schools, except those requir- 
ing a degree for entrance, will be guided in the choice of courses to 
meet entrance requirements. The choice will run closely parallel with 
Curriculum *D". Such students should consult the Dean in arranging 
their curriculum. 

CURRICULUM “C” 

This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree with majors 
in English, Sociology and Economics, History and Government, Music, 
and Secondary Education. Through judicious selection one may qualify 
as a teacher in two or more fields, as a social-civic leader in his com- 
munity, or to pursue further. professional courses. The first two years 
are required of all groups. 


f 


i . ‘LOWER DIVISION 
: FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Kemester Hours 
—Intro. Biol. Sci... 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. to Biol. Sci... 3 
bt. MEIN. ot ee Hist. 102s—Intro. to the i 
Humanities - Y. ae pee 2 
— ng. — 
Ed E er Oen 1 Ed. 102—Fresh. Orientation E 
P. Ed. 101—Rec. Act.. Yo P. Ed. 102—Rec. Act. ..— à 
Electives (From group b 6 mo RU Eroun Qe $ 
— h 3 ang —. im 
Math. NONE EIS Math. 3 Marh: i S Math. .. 3 


Ed. 104—Intro. to Ed. 
Mus. Ed. 101—P. S. 


nary ees 3 
H. Ec. 101—Art and Design 3 A 
Hist. rt red of Modern Hist. 104 "T Modern ^ 
Art Ed. 105 Pub. "Sch. Art. 2 
16% 16% 
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CURRICULUM “C” 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Sci. 201s—Intro. to Phys. Sci. 3 
Soc. Sci. 201s—Intro. to 


Soc. Sci. - 3 
Ed. 203—Ed. Psy. .. .8 
Eng. 201—Survey Eng. Lit.. 3 


P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. |... Yo 
Electives (From group below).. 3-4 
Lang. 201—Int. French .. 3 
Sci. 205—Gen. Chem. 
H. Ec. 203—Clothing 
Mus. Ed. 201—Hist. and 


Appre. . 
Hist. 201—America 
P. Ed. 205—Theory and 
, of Org. Play 
Sci. 203— Physics 
Agri.—Any Agricult 
course for which no 
prerequisite is 
required. =e 3 
Soc. Sci. 205—Prin. of Ec... 3 


LJ 


moo wu 


1515 to 1615 


Second. Nemester 
Ed. i Bates Psy. (Spring 


3 
3 
Soc. Sci. — -o 
Eng. 202—Survey Eng. Lit... 3- 
P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. 


Sci. 206—Gen. Chem. . 
H. Ec. 204—Clothing -----—------- 
Mus. Ed. 202—Hist. and 


Ap . 

Ed. 204—Ed. in U. S. . 
P. Ed. 206—Hygiene 
Sci. 204—Physies _.. 
Hist. 202—Americas .. 
Agri.—Any Agricultur 

course for which no 

prerequisite is 


Soc. Sci. 206—Prin. of Ec... 3 . 
15% to 16% 


CO We 09 


i i 
CO da 69 C909 


d 
© 
2 
E 
F 
® 
a 
i 

eo 


NOTE.—French or mathematics is required of candidates for State High 


School Teachers Certificate. 


CURRICULUM “C” 3 


UPPER DIVISION 


REQUIRED EDUCATION COURSES FOR KENTUCKY HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER. CERTIFICATE 


ACC 


JUNIOR YEAR 3 


First Semester Hours 
No education requirement. 


Second. Semester Hours. 


Ed. 304—Extra Cur. Act. |... s 


SENIOR YEAR 1 


Fürst Semester Hours 


Ed. 401—Adm. of H. S. 3 
Methods of Teaching Major 
SUDIO CEA AN co Mum MUT 


Ed. 302—Vocational Education 


Ed. 416—Supervision of Instruction 


Second. Semester Hours 


Ed. 402—Tests and Meas. |... 8 
Ed. 404—Dir. Tchg. in H. S... 6 


Ed. 303—Principles of Secondary Education 


Ed. 430—Psychology of Adolescence 


Ed. 432—Problems in Modern Education 


Use electives other than education to obtain a major (24 hours) and a- 
first and second minor (exclusive of education). E 


b 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAJOR AND MINOR n 
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CURRICULUM “C” 
UPPER DIVISION 


SocloLogy AND ECONOMICS 


*REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR MAJOR IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second, Semester 
i i. 301—Intro. to Soc... 3 Soc. Sci. 304—Negro in 
pete Peace) ER arn deo 13 ‘ America 
i; Electives 
16 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second. Semester 
— hin; Soc. Sci. 402—The Family ——— 
dae aia) Santer: Eee oed 3 Soc. Sci. 404—CriminoJogy 
Soc. Sci. 401—Soc. Psy. —. i san. dosi: ere d ut 
Soc. Sci. 403—Soc. Pa! a E de e M n 


Electives 


15 


Soc. Sci. Electives—Soc. Sci. 305—Rural Sociology 
Ed. 414—Educational Sociology 
Soc. Sci. 306—Social Case Work 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR ’ PRU ELSE 

electives to obtain a second major or two minors. pplicants for 
Kentucky Standard High School Teaching Certificate must have a minimum 
of 18 hours of Education including 6 hours in Directed Teaching and 9 hours 


in Secondary Educatoin. 
* Prerequisite—Soc. Sci. 301—Sociology. 
CURRICULUM “0” 
UPPER DIVISION 
ENGLISH 
*REQUIRED CURRICULUM 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First. Semester Hours Second. Semester Hours 
i . 900—Argu. and Debate... 3 
Eng., 301—Public Speaking —~ 3 Eng a7 ATEUA Ond 4 
Eng.|303—Eng. Romanticism... 3 Eng. —Vic AUR. 4 
i —..10 Eng. 306—The 18th Century. 
Electives) ee oT ENG: canos di iod e i 
16 16 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
= chi Eng. 406—Age of Milton .2 
Pe iar oT TOREN inn Eng. 408—American Lit. 3 
Eng. 405—Shakespeare -.....- 3 Eng. 206—Children's Lit. j 
Eng. 407—Hist. of Eng. Lit... 3 Elective _... LR LE D Th eee SR UE 
Electives LT 
Eng. 411—Tennyson . 
Eng. 413—Browning - 
17 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR 


A à : 1 A An for 
ctives to obtain a second major or two minors. Applicants 
Kentucky Higa School Teaching Certificate must have a minimum of 
hours in Education, 9 of which must be Secondary Education. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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CURRICULUM “0” 
UPPER DIVISION 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


*REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR MAJOR IN 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Hist. 300—Amer. Gov. -----------—--- 3 
Hist. 301—African History 
iMlectives o p 


Second Semester Hours. 


Hist. 304A—Amer. Gov. ..——. 8 
Hist. 306—Amer. Gov. and 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Ed. PANE of Teaching 


SOC Sol e rU 3 
Hist. 405—Ante Belum South. 3 
Hist. 407—English ES TEIA ; 
Hlectives C e En e AIT 


Electives 
16 
Second. Semester Hours 


Hist. oM QUE Since 


Hist. 408—English History J 
Hlectives =) ee 


* Prerequisite—History 103 and 104—Modern Europe 
History 201 and 202—The Americas 


Related electives—Soc. Sci. 205-206—Prin. of Economics 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 

P. E. 401—Prin. of P. Ed... 3 Ed. 402—Tests and Meas. 

P. E. 407—Gymnasium (M)... 1 P. E. 404—Org. and Adm. .. 

P. E. 409—Gymnasium (W)..1 P. E. 408—Basketball (M). PE 

Wleetives  —. |... ee d 12 P. E. 410—Aesth. Danc. 
pueetives mi ee eee 

17 
SUGGESTION 


Two hours of Recreational Activities are prerequisite, and P. E. 205 is 
required for a major or a minor. Applicants for Kentucky High School 
Certificates must have a minimum of 18 semester hours in Education, 9 of 
which must be in Secondary Education. 


CURRICULUM “D” 


This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with a 
major in the Natural Sciences. In the first two years the student is 
expected to lay a broad foundation for later specialization. At the 
completion of the curriculum one is qualified to teach or work in the 
field of science or pursue further scientific professional. courses. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second. Semester Hours 


Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci... 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. Biol. Sci... 3 
Hist. 101s—Intro. Humanities.. 3 Hist. 102s—Intro. Humanities. . 3 
Eng. 101—English Comp. ____ Eng. 102—English Comp. -__... 3 
P. E. 101—Rec. Act. . P. Ed. 102—Rec. Act. zt 
Ed. 101—Fresh. Orientation — 1 Ed. 104—Fresh. Orientation... id 


% 


Soc. Sci. 304—Negro in America $ 
Mus. 301-302—Hist. and Appre. of Music 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MINOR 
Use electives to obtain a second major or two minors. Applicants for 
Kentucky Standard High School Teaching Certificate must have a minimum 


of 18 hours of Education including 6 hours in Directed Teaching and 9 
hours in Secondary Education, 


CURRICULUM “C” 


UPPER DIVISION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


REQUIRED CURRICULUM FOR A MINOR OR SECOND MAJOR 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
MEE Wc and Kine- P. E. 310—Theo. and Prac. of 
siolog d Correctives ... = 
P. E. 311—Mat. PE "Meth. P. E. 312—Health Ed. ....... 3 
in P. Ed. Ele. P. E. 308—Theo. and Prac. of 
EE. S esi 8 Track (M) ~.__.. A 
PIPE! 305—T heo. and Prac. of P. E. 308—Theo. and Prac. of 
: Football (M) ... 1 Sports (W) -. E 
P. E. 307—Theo. and Prac. Electives 9 
Major Sports (M) 1 
Electüves/ 504 te See d 9 
17 17 


Math. 101s—Gen. Math. ... 3 Math. 102s—Gen. Math. . 
Hist. 103—Hist. of Modern Hist. 104—Hist. of Modern 
Burope i 7 e 3 Wurope ———- 48 
1615 16% 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester. Hours 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phys. Sci. : Sci. 202s—Intro. Phys. Sci... 3 


Soc. Sci. 201s—Intro. Soc. Sci. 
Sci. 205—General Chemistry... i 
P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. iX 

Sci. 203—Physies . a 
Eng. 201—Survey Eng. Lit. 


1 


CURRICULUM “D” 
UPPER DIVISION 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Math. 301—College Geom. -_ 
Sci. 301—Org. Chem. .. 

Ed. 303—Prin. of Ed. 
Sci. 303A—Gen. Zool. 
Electives sss 


Eng. 202—Survey Eng. Lit... 3 
TO 206—Gen. Chem. ... --- 4 
Ed. 202—Rec. Act. — y% 
Sä. 204—Physics -.__.. -4 
Ed. 203—Ed. Psychology -...... 3 
17 
Second Semester Hours 


Math. po EN Geom: and 


Sci. 308—Genetics .. 
Sci. 306—Bacteriology 
Sci. 304A—Botany .. 


Electives-..2— — L 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second. Semester za I 
Agr. 405—Farm Insects ...... 3 Sci. 402—Comp. Anatomy ..... 
Ed. 420—Methods of Teaching Ed. 404—Dir. Teach. in Ur S. HE 

Nat. xad be AB Ed. 402—Tests and Measure- 
Electives La ue ments; — — ee _3 

15 13 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ELECTIVES i 
(2) Electives must include 3 additional hours in secondary education, 
CURRICULUM “E” 
This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with a 
major in Home Economics. 
LOWER DIVISION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci. ..... 3 Sci. 102s—Intro. to Biol. Sci. 3 
Hist. 101s—Intro. to the Hist. 102s—Intro. to the 4 
Humanities .. 3 Humanities ... . 9E 
Eng, 101—Eng. Comp. 3 PIE, uenti Comp. 3 
Ed. 101—Rec. Act. . Y p. 102—Rec. Act. d 
Ea. 104—Intro. to Ed. -3 Ed. atid Brosh, Orientation ... 1 
Ed. 103—Fresh. Orientation — 1 Hist. aren ee of Modern. 
H. Ec. 101—Art and Design... 3 Europe . TTSS M 
H. Ec. 102 — Textiles and 
Laundry -i m 3 
1615 1634 
SOPHOMORE YEAR | 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Ed. 203—Ed. Psy. -----------—----------- 3 Hist. 202—The Americas . 
Soc. Sci. 201s— Intro. to Eng. 202—Survey Eng. Lit. 
BOO BOIS icis P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. —— 
Eng. 201—Survey Eng. Lit. .. Sci. 206—Chemistry -. 
P. E. 201—Rec. Act. — H. Ec. COE CIO OH: 
Sci. 205—Chemistry . Electives —..-- P1 j 
H. Ec. 203—Clothing .. Sa f 1 
16% 16% 
CURRICULUM “E” E 
UPPER DIVISION j 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second. Semester Hours 
Soc. Sci. 305—Rural Soc. 3 Sci. 306—Bacteriology - 3 i 
Sci. 301—Org. Chem. . 3 Ed. 302—Voc. Ed. - 3 
H. E. 302—Nutrition .. 3 Agri. 308—Poultry Hu — S 
H. E. 305—Home Nurs 2 H. E. 304—Adv. Clothing - $08 
H. E. 307—Home Plan. 3 H. E. 301—Foods 98 
H. E. 300—Foods .. 3 a 
16 4 
K 
/ SENIOR YEAR | 
First Semester —— Second Semester Hours 
H. E. c d Mgt. H. E. 402—Home Mgt. -........ m 3 
Ed. B rsa eth. Ed. 412—H. E. Dir. Tchg... 3-6 
H. oa Chita Y PTS a Soc. Sci. 402—The Family. $ 


Biectives pea EAE ARIS Blectives .— — ." * . ee 


Second. Semester Hours 
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CURRICULUM “F” 

This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Science degree with a 
major in Agriculture. Persons completing this curriculum will be 
qualified to teach agriculture in the public schools of the state and hold 
other positions requiring like preparation, such as extension workers, 


farm managers, supervisors. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Hist. 101s—Humanities __ ex) 
Agr. 101—Farm Animals . 

Sci. 101s—Intro. Biol. Sci 
Eng. 10i—Eng. Comp. . 
Edu. 10i—Fresh. Orient. 
Edu. 104—Intro. to Edu 
P. Ed. 101—Rec. Act. 


Wri coco 


Y 
1615 


Second. Semester Hours 


Hist. 101s—Humanities |... 3 
Agr. 102—Feeds and Feeding. 3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Ed. 203—Educational Psy. .... 
Sci. 201s—Intro. Phys. Sci... 
Eng. 203—Eng. Lit. Saree) 
Sci. 205—Chemistry 
P. Ed. 201—Rec. Act. 
Soc. Sci. 205—Prin. of 

Economies ..... 3 


M» 03 GD OD 


UPPER DIVISION 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


. 801—Dairying . 
Agr. 3083—Fruit Growin: 
Soc. Sci. 305—Rural Soc. . 
Agr. 307—Plant Phys. and 

Disease ..—. 
Ed. 208—Prin. of Sec. Ed. 
Agr. 309—Animal Disease 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Agr. 401—Farm Shop .. 3 
Agr. 403—Farm Management. 3 
Agr. 405—Farm Insects 
Agr. 407—Canning . .. 
Edu. 409—Agr. Metho 
Elective in Sec. Edu. 


TU 


16 


(Je) 


Sci. 102s—Intro, Biol. Sci.. 3 
Eng. 102—Eng. Comp... 3 
Agr. 104—Farm Crops . 205} 
Edu. 102—Fresh. Orientation. 1 
P. Ed. 102—Rec. Act. 2. Y 
^ 1615 
Second. Semester Hours 
Agr. 202—Soils — or e Ma 
Sci. 202s— Intro. Phys. Sci. — 3 
Eng. 204—Survey of Eng. Lit. 3 
Sci. 206—Chemistry — 4 
Soc. Sci. 206—Prin. of 
Economies 

P. Ed. 202—Rec. Act. ... % 

16% 
Second Semester Hours 
Agr. 302—Veg. Growing ...... 3 
Agr. 304—Poultry .. : d 
Sci. 306—Bacteriology — ex m 
Sci. 308—Geneties __. el 
Ed. 302—Voc. Ed. 

15 
Second Semester Hours 


Edu. 410—Dir. Teach. in Agr. 
Edu. 402—Tests and Measures 


AT 
.2 
3 
3 


Elective adL 1 d 


6 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Dr. Mark í Mr. Broaddus 


The course in Agricultural Education consists of a four-year eol 
lege course leading to a B. S. degree. 1 

The Agricultural Education curriculum provides an opportunity 
for interested young men, who have completed the standard high scho 
course, to pursue advanced work in scientific, technical, and pro 
sional agriculture. 


1 


AIMS 


(1) To train students to become teachers of agriculture, rela 


Sciences, and agricultural extension agents. 
(2) To train young men to become farmers, farm workers, farm 

managers, and business dealers in agricultural produets. 4 
(3) To train young men to become students of rural life. 

a. Appreciation for rural life. 

b. Social and economic aspect of rural life. 

c. Causes and effects of rural life movement. 


(4) To prepare students to pursue graduate study in agriculture, 


Students must have a thorough practical knowledge of farm activi: 
ties and rural life conditions before receiving degree. Students enter 
ing the college course in agriculture, who have not had farm experi 
ence, must receive such experience while pursuing their college work 


AGRICULTURE 101. Types and Market Classes of Farm Amimals— 
A study of types and classes of market animals with special referen 
to the breeds adapted to the State of Kentucky. 2 rec. 1 two-hour lab 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Broaddus) ` 


AGRICULTURE 102. Feeds and Feeding—A study of the genera 
principles of nutrition as applied to farm animals; composition of fee 
stuffs, comparisons and use of feeding standards; calculating ration 


methods of feeding for economic production. 3 rec. per week. Credit 
3 hours. (Broaddus) 


AGRICULTURE 104. Field and Forage Crops.—This course con 
of a careful study of the important principles, factors, and operation 
affecting the production and uses of various field and forage crops | 
the United States, with special emphasis upon those of local impo 
tance. 2 rec., 1 two-hour lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. (Mark) 


AGRICULTURE 202. Soil Management.—A study of the geol 
origin of soil types, the physical textures of soils, and the principles. 
soil conservation; soil fertility, soil organisms, use of commert 
fertilizers, farm manures, and lime in perfecting a system of pe! 
nent agriculture. 2 rec., 1 two-hour lab. Credit 3 hours. (Mark) 
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AGRICULTURE 301. Dairying.—A. study of types and breeds of dairy 
cattle; pure bred cattle registration; factors influencing the composi- 
tion of milk; laws governing production and distribution of dairy 
products; the types and operation of dairy equipment; the appli- 
cation of the principle of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding problems, 
and the manufacturing of dairy products. 2 rec, 1 two-hour lab. 
Credit 3 hours. (Broaddus) 


AGRICULTURE 302. Vegetable Growing.—A study of the art and 
science of growing vegetables, sowing and planting, cultural methods, 
cropping systems, harvesting and marketing. The construction and 
management of hotbeds, coldframes, and greenhouses. 3 rec. per week. 
Credit 3 hours. (Mark) 


AGRICULTURE 303. Fruit Growing—A general course covering the 
more important practices involved in the propagation, production and 
harvesting of both tree and bush fruits. 3 rec. per week. Credit 
3 hours. (Mark) 


AGRICULTURE 304. Poultry Husbandry.—Stress is laid, in this 
course, on the study of types and breeds of poultry—their origin, 
development, characteristics, and use; the management of incubator 
brooders and poultry plants and the marketing of poultry products. 
2 rec., 1 two-hour lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. (Broaddus) 


AGRICULTURE 307. Plant Physiology and Pathology.—The purpose 
of this course is twofold: First, to acquaint the student with the 
yital processes performed by plants; second, to diagnose, combat, 
control and prevent diseases in our common crop plants. 1 rec., 
1 two-hour lab. per week. Credit 2 hours. (Mark) 

AGRICULTURE 309. Animal Physiology and Pathology.—This course 
is intended to enable the student to understand and appreciate the 


. attributes of animal life; second, to diagnose, combat, control, and 


prevent the more common diseases of farm animals. 1 rec., 1 two-hour 
lab. per week. Credit 2 hours (Broaddus) 
AGRICULTURE 401. Farm, Shop.—This course is designed to give 
training in repairs and simple construction work on the farm, includ- 
ing skills in woodwork, iron work, tin work, cement, leather, and the 
care of tools. 1 rec. 2 two-hour lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. 
(Mark) 
AGRICULTURE 402. Farm Shop.—The planning and laying out of 
land drainage systems working with surveying instruments and the 
making of farm maps. Plans and plan reading, water supply, waste 
disposal, heating, lighting, and power equipment. 1 rec., 2 two-hour 
lab. per week. Credit 3 hours. (Mark) 
AGRICULTURE 403. Farm Management.—A study of the principles 
involved in the choice of a farm, comparative merits of extensive and 
intensive farming, farm records and accounting, analysis of the farm 
business. Farm labor problems. Size of farm and amount of capital in 
relation to profits. 3 rec. per week. Credit 3 hours. (Broaddus) 
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AGRICULTURE 404. Marketing Agricultural Products.—This cours 
covers the fundamental science of marketing as it applies to farm 
products, commodities, markets, trade channels, distribution for 
price-making, machinery for both raw,and manufactured products 
3 rec. per week. Credit 3 hours. (Broaddus) ` 


AGRICULTURE 405. Farm Insects.—A consideration of insects ang 
their relation to human welfare; losses incurred by insect pests ij 
crops; disease carrying insects and methods of combating. 2 Tec, 
1 two-hour lab. Credit 3 hours. (Crouch) © 


AGRICULTURE 406. Farm Meats.—Killing, dressing, curing of far m 
animals, (Schedule, as arranged.) Credit 1 hour. (Broaddus) | 


AGRICULTURE 407. Canning.—This course is designed to train stu 
dents in a practical way to preserve the surplus fruits, vegetables, and 
meats grown on farms by the cold pack method. 1 lab. Credit 1 hour 
Time to be arranged by the Director of Agriculture. (Staff) 1 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Morton Miss Anderson ] 


DEPARTMENTAL AIMS | 


(1) 'To train teachers of home economics and related art. (2) 
To train homemakers from the point of manipulative skills and mana- 
gerial ability, social usefulness, and worthy home membership. (3) 
To lay a foundation for girls who wish to become profitable dress- 
makers and caterers. (4) To prepare students for graduate work in 
home economics. D 

Each girl is required to have white aprons and simple low-heeled 
shoes for her work in foods, H 


Every girl is required to purchase her own sewing materials which 


cost about four dollars for the first year. It is recommended that 


students bring with them a sewing bag, basket or box, containing 
needles, thimble, scissors, pins, tape measure and foot rule. 


3 


To be graduated from the four-year course in Home Economics, a) 


student must successfully earn 128 semester hours. A 


Home Economics 101. Art and Design.—This course consists of 
the principles of art, as applied to the creation of designs, to the indi- 
vidual and home decoration. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. j 

(Anderson) 7 

Home Economics 102. Textiles and Laudering.—The study of the ] 

selection and care of textiles used in the home. The use of simple 


home tests for identifying quality of fabrics is stressed. 3 rec. periods 3 


per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Anderson) | 


Homer Economics 203. Clothing Fundamentals.—This course con: 


sists of the selection, construction and care of clothing for girls with 
special emphasis on the economics of clothing. Prerequisite: 3 honig 
in Art. 3 lab. periods per week.. Credit, 3 hours. (Anderson) ` 
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HomE Economics 204. Clothing-Dressmaking.—This course deals 
with the clothing problems of the family including the selection and 
construction of children’s garments, and renovation problems. 1 rec., 
and 2 lab. periods per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Anderson) 


Home Economics 300. Foods.—In this course the principles of 
meal planning, selection, preparation and table service are emphasized 
from the standpoint of marketing and food.principles. Some con- 
sideration is given to the principles of food preservation. 3 lab. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. (Morton) 


Home Economics 301. Foods.—This course is a continuation of 
Home Economics 300. 3 lab. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Morton) 


Home Economics 302. Nutrition—This course aims to teach the 
principles of nutrition, body requirements and body processes. 3 lec- 
tures (until Laboratory equipment can be furnished.) Credit, 3 hours. 

(Morton) 


HoMwE Economics 304. Advanced Clothing.—This course includes 
problems in draping which involve more advanced clothing problems. 
(Anderson) 


Home Economics 305. Health of Family and Home Nursing.—This 
course emphasizes the importance of positive health with a study of 
the ways of obtaining and keeping it; ways of caring for the sick in 
the home and the alteration of household routines under these circum- 
stances. 2 hours per week. Credit, two hours. (Morton) 


Homer Economics 307. Home Planning.—A study of the standards 
for the planning of the home with special emphasis on the interior, 
including treatment of ceiling, walls and floors. The selection and 
arrangement of furniture and accessories from an economie and artistic 
standpoint form an integral part of the course. 3 lab. periods per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. Prerequisites. (Anderson) 


Home Economics 400. Home Economics Education for Elementary 
Teachers.—A. course designed for elementary teachers in training, rural 
and urban. Topics of discussion include the food needs of the com- 
munity, basic diet and dietary deficiencies, food combinations used at 
different meals, the child’s school lunch, securing cooperation of the 
community in the hot lunch project, attractive trays for the sick, the 
family food hour, good taste in dress, personal hygiene in dress, the 
clothing budget for a family of small income, responsibility of the con- 
sumer in buying clothes, selection of dress materials for plays, etc., 
the use of community resources for talks and demonstrations, improved 
housing, selection and planting of trees, shrubbery, grass plots, yards, 
etc. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Morton, Anderson, Mark) 


Home Economics 401. Home Management.—This course treats of 
the general administrative and financial background of the home. It 
deals with the budgeting and expenditures of time, labor, and money 
of different level homes. The use and care of equipment is also studied, 
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as well as the managerial set-up of the home. (Open to any senior 
dent of any department.) Credit, two hours. (Anderson 


Home Economics 402. Home Management. —This is a continuai 
course, in which students put into practice the information gaine 
the preceding course. Here, girls are to live in a practice cottage, 
actually carry out managerial problems of the home. Prerequisj 
Home Management 401. Credit, three hours. (Anderson 


Home Economics 403. Child Care and Development.— Credit, 
hours. (Morton) 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


AND LITERATURE 
Mr. Lee i Mr. Jason 
Mr. Richards Mrs. Heartwell Mr. Cheane 


ENGLISH 


The general purposes of the English department are as follows 
(1) To train prospective teachers of English. (2) To train the st 
dent to speak and write correctly. (3) To teach him the lasting values 
in literature. (4) To teach the student the values of finding informa 
tion in printed sources; to show the breadth of outlook and deepene 
sympathies which come from extensive association with many author 
to encourage the gradual development of a habit of seeking in pr 
gressively better and more challenging books a source of personal satis- 
faction and enjoyment, 


ENGLISH 98-99. English Essentials.—This is a non-credit cours 
It is designed primarily for those who show marked inability to 
creditable work of collegiate grade. T'wo semesters. Credit, 0. (Jason) 

Encs 101. Composition and Rhetoric.—During the first twel 
of the eighteen weeks of the course a study of grammar and its corre 
application is made. At least one theme each week is required. D 
ing the last six weeks there is made a study of expository writin 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Staff) 


EwaLIisH 102. Composition and Rhetoric (Continued).—This cour 
continues the study of expository writing and includes also study 
argumentative, descriptive, and narrative writing. In this semest 
a considerable body of outside reading is required in addition to t 
writing of a weekly theme. Students who are unable, at the end 
this course, to fulfill certain minimum requirements in written co 
position and oral usage determined by the Department of English are 
required to repeat 102 until such time as these requirements can 
met. Such students are strongly advised to repeat also English 1 
without credit. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Staff) 

ExarLrsm 201. Survey of English Literature.—Prerequisites: En 
lish, 101, 102. The course provides for a general study of types a 
forms of English Prose and Poetry, and introduction to the interpre 
tion and the appreciation of literature, and an association of litera 
movements with related social and historical backgrounds. 3 rec. p 
week. Credit, 3 hours. (Lee) 


ENaLrsm 202. A continuation of English 201.—Prerequisites: En 
lish 101, 102, 201. A continuation of English with an introduction 
the study of contemporary literature. 3 rec. per week. Credit 3 hours. 

(Lee) . 

ENGLISH 206. Children’s Literature.—Prerequisites: English 101, 

102. In this course there is studied the literature which is especial 
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suitable for use in the elementary grades. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon the technique of presenting this literature to the child in 
story-telling, etc. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wilson, Lee) 


ENGLISH 301. Public Speaking.—This course is open to students in 
all classes, but may not be substituted for 101, 102, 201, or 202, This 
course is designed to give the student experience in effective extempore 
public speaking. Critical studies of contemporary educational, politi- 
cal, social, and economic institutions and problems are read to create a 
fund of knowledge as a basis for argument and discussion. 3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. (Cheaney ) 


EwNceLrisH 302. Argumentation and Debating.—This course is organ- 
ized to familiarize the student with argumentative technique and to 
provide him with the opportunity to exercise his skill in making logical 
constructions, logical defenses or refutations. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 


: 9 hours. (Richards, Cheaney) 


ENaLIisH 303. Romantic Movement.—Brief consideration of the 
Eighteenth Century Romantic trend, followed by an intensive study of 
the principal writers between 1798 and 1832, especially Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 
hours. (Lee) 

EwaLrsH 304. Victorian Literature. An extensive study of the 
ideas of the chief poets of the Victorian era, with special emphasis on 
the works of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburn, and Rossetti. 3 
rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Lee) 

ENGLISH 306. English Literature of the Eighteenth Century.—The 
course includes an intensive study of the school of Pope and the Pre- 
Romantic transitional writers before 1798. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. (Jason) 

ENGLISH 406. Milton—In this course there is studied Milton’s 
relationship to the social and historical scene of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Paradise Lost and the minor poems are analytically read and 
studied. 2 rec. per week. Credit, 2 hours. (Jason) 

ENGLISH 407. History of English Literatwre.—This course intended 
primarily for seniors whose major is English, is an extensive study of 
the development of English Literature from its beginning to.1900 and 
of its relationship, in its broader aspects, to the development of English 
and Continental society and thought. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

(Lee) 

EwarrsH 405. Shakespeare.—This course supplants the Courses 403 
and 404 previously offered. It consists of the reading and study of at 
least ten of the principal plays of Shakespeare and of the study of 
Shakespeare's life and his relationship to sixteenth century literary 
movements. (Richards) 

Enas 408. American Literature.—A. historical survey of Ameri- 
can Literature from its beginnings to the present is offered. The 
greater part of the reading done is concentrated in the works of the 
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most representative of the American writers. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. j (Lee) 
EncLIsH 411 AND 413. Tennyson and Browning.—This course 
includes a thorough analysis of the outstanding works of Tennyson and 
Browning. Tennyson's In Memoriam, Idylls of the King, and minor. q 


poems will be studied carefully, this being followed by a similar treat- 


bon of Brownings poetry, with special emphasis on such Me 


reports and lectures will comprise the major portion of the course, - 1 
Credit, 2 hours each. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURE 


Mr. Richards Mr. Jason | 


The department of French offers courses in the French language 
and literature. The aims of the department are as follows: A 


1. Toso prepare students who are inclined toward language teach. | 
ing in our high schools. 


2. To acquaint students, who may not desire to specialize, with | 
the language and literature of the French people. 


3. To give the necessary preparation to those students who may 
be desirous of doing graduate work. 1 


FRENCH 101. Elementary French.—This course introduces the ele- 


ments of French. Careful attention is given to pronunciation, funda- 
mentals of sentence structure, personal pronouns, verbs in indicative 


tenses. Simple French texts are read, part as a basis for oral drill, 
part, rapid reading for content. Much written work required. Cedit, 
3 hours. (Richards) 

FRENOH 102. Continuation of French 101.—Constant drill on pro- 
nunication; completion of elementary grammar; intensive and exten- 
Sive reading. Credit, 3 hours. (Richards) 


FnENCH 201. Intermediate French.—The elements of French gram- 
mar, French verbs, are given a more extensive treatment in this course, 
All tenses are studied. Much emphasis is placed on conditional sen- © 
tences. Supplementary French texts are read and analyzed. Greater 
emphasis placed on written French; hence, many themes and composi- 
tions are required. Credit, 3 hours. (Richards, Jason) 

FRENCH 202. Continuation of French 201.—Uses of and tenses in 
subjunctive make up great portion of grammatical treatment. Review | 
of phonetics for benefit of those who may have the chance to teach © 
French after two years study. Credit, 3 hours. (Richards, Jason) ~ 

FnENOH 301. French Literature.—A rapid survey of French litera: 1 

` ture from its beginning through the 17th century. Much reading from Y 
various writers, translations, discussions, and reports are required. - 
Credit, 3 hours. (Richards) 3 


(Richards, Lee) ^ 
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FnENCH 302. Continuation of French 301.—TFrench Literature is 
studied from the 18th century to the beginning of the 20th. Much out- 
side reading required. Works of Voltaire, Hugo, Balzac, and Anatole 
France studied thoroughly. Credit, 3 hours. (Richards) 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Bradford Mr. Smith Mr. Cheaney 


The Department of History and Government aims to give the 
student a knowledge of: (1) the privileges and duties of citizenship 
(2) the inter-relationship between the social, political, economic, and 
intellectual forces in the modern world, and (3) an introduction to the 
basic historical methods, 


COURSE DESCRIPTION " 


History 101s AND 102s. Introduction to the Humanities. (Re- 
quired of all Freshmen.)—Beginning with the ancient world and 
proceeding down to the present western civilization the student is 
brought into contact with typical literature, art, music, architecture, 
other fine arts, religions, and customs of various peoples and nations 
of the world. Effort is made to give a grasp of the historical and 
institutional settings from which these cultures came. Credit, 3 hours 
each semester. (Bradford, Smith) 


History 1083. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. 

A study of Europe from the Renaissance to 1880 with emphasis upon 

the rise of national monarchies and the growth of democracy as evi- 

denced by such movements as the French Revolution. Credit, 3 hours. 
(Smith) 

History 104. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe.— 

A continuation of Course 103 with emphasis upon the growth of 

nationalism in Italy and Germany; European diplomacy from 1871 to 

1914; the World War; and national and international problems of 
Europe since the World War. Credit, 3 hours. (Smith, Cheaney) 


History 201. The Americas—A survey of the history of North 
and South America, the founding and development of the colonial 
empires of Spain, England, Portugal, France, and the Netherlands; the 
movements for independence in North America and South America in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the political, economic, 
and social development of the United States and the greater Latin 
American Republics, and the rise of the Americas in world politics. 


3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours, (Smith) 
History 202. The Americas.—A continuation of course 201. 3 rec. 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Smith) 


History 301. African History.—A ‘survey of the part played by 
African people in world culture from the pre-historie age to the modern 
period. An intensive study of Economic Imperialism reflected in the 
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penetration of Africa by European powers in the nineteenth and. 


twentieth centuries. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Cheaney) 


History 303-304. American Govermment.—A. survey of the struc- 


ture and function of the federal, state, and municipal governments in ~ 


the United States. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Bradford) 


History 306. American Government and Citizenship.—This course _ 
deals with a detailed study and discussion of about fifteen of the major — 
problems of the American citizen, such as liquor control, unemploy- — 
ment, race, public opinion and taxation. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 


hours. (Cheaney) 


Hisrony 405. Ante Bellum South.—An intensive study of the eco-. | 


nomic, social, political, and cultural life of the era prior to the Civil 
War. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours, i (Smith) 


History 406. The South Since 1860.—Special studies from the - 
Civil War through the political and social reconstruction until the — 
present day. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Smith) | 


History 407. English History.—The history of England from its N 
early Germanic beginnings to the close of the Glorious Revolution. — 
This course is recommended especially for pre-legal students. Credit, — 


3 hours. (Bradford) 


History 408. English  History.—This course emphasizes the 3 


growth of democracy and imperialism in the England of the eighteenth, 


nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. i 


(Bradford) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS | 
Mr. Carmichael Miss Simpson Mr. Wright q 


The department seeks to provide training in the fundamental - 
principles of Sociology and Economics. Special attention is given to — 


the practical application of the theoretical subject matter. 


The purposes are: 


(1) To offer "content" courses so that prospective teachers 


will be able to impart intelligent guidance in ethical, ethni 
cal, economie, domestic, and publie adjustment. 


(2) To offer a well founded basis for professional or higher | 


study. 


(3) To develop correct appreciation for the workings and | 


services of state and municipal institutions of social and 
economic welfare. 


SooraL SoreNcE 102. Principles of Geography.—Purpose: To 
acquaint the student with the basic principles underlying the science of 
geography. Consideration is given the earth's form and movements, 


climate, land forms, the ocean, soils, vegetation, minerals, and man's j 
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relation to these in terms of ways and standards of living. Rec. 3 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Simpson, Roberts) 


SocraL SCIENCE 203. Geography of North America.—A regional 
study of the North American continent with emphasis on the larger 
geographic regions within the borders of the United States and Alaska. 
Attention is given (1) the natural resources, (2) economic activities 
of habitants, and (3) significant locational features of each region 
studied. An integrated impression of the United States as a national 
anit is an important aim of the course. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 
hours. (Prerequisite: “Social Science 102 or equivalent. 

(Simpson, Roberts) 


SocranL SoreNcE 201s. Introduction to the Social Sciences. (Re- 
quired of all Sophomores.)—This course is a survey course which 
studies economic, politieal, and social institutions in the, perspective 
of the industrial revolution. The contemporary social order will be 
viewed upon a background of the social order which it is in process 
of displacing—the pre-industrial social order. Human nature and cul- 
ture wil be viewed from the angles of population, institutions, per- 
sonality and social movements. The effects of modern industrialism 
upon political institutions will be considered. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 
3 hours. (Carmichael, Wright) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 202s. Introduction to the Social Sciences.—A con- 
tinuation of Social Science 201s. Credit, 3 hours. ub 
(Carmichael, Wright) 


SocraL SCIENCE 205. Principles of Economics.—The characteristics 
of the present order will be considered. The principles which give rise 
to production will be examined. The improvement ar production by 
invention of capital and the division of labor will be discussed. Land, 
labor and capital as factors of production will be studied. The organi- 
gation of production into the various forms of pusiness enterprises 
such as the single enterprise, the partnership, and corporation will be 
taken, up. The use of money, and the rise of banking and credit, price 
in it$ relation to supply and demand, will be considered. Risk in 
business and business cycles, the distribution. of the social income, 
the nature of international trade, public finance and public utilities 
will be studied. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wright) 


Soorat Scrence 206. Principles of Economics.—Continuation of 
205. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wright) 


Sooran Science 301. Introduction. to Sociology.—The purposes of 
this course is to set forth the fundamental sociological concepts by 
analyzing and describing concrete social situations. The aim is to 
develop in the students the powers of social observation and to famil- 
iarize them with the tools of social analysis. The principal topics of 
the course are: Society, social institutions, selective distribution, 
social interaction, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, personality, 
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social control, and social change. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hou 
Prerequisite to other courses in Social Science numbered three hund 
(Carmichael) 

Socrar Science 303. Anthropology.—this is an introductory course, 
The purpose of this course is to study man and culture. The principle 
topics to be studied are fossil man, prehistoric races, modern races 4 
orgin—classification—problems of race, nationality, language, mental. 
differences; rise and spread of religion; civilization in native America, 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wright) D 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 304. Negro in America.—This course deals with the 
Negro as a part of the social process. The historic, economic, geo- 
graphic, political and religious factors which contributed to his bein 7 
brought to America and the influence of these factors on his existe 
in American life are dealt with. The principal topics of the course are; 
slave trade, servitude, slavery, plantation, miscegenation, personality 
types, abolition, freedom, education, leadership, Negro church raci 
consciousness, and the new Negro. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hourd 1 
Prerequisite: Social Science 301. (Carmichael) j 


tô 


SoctaL SCŒNCE 305. Rural Sociology.—Encourage people to become 
students of rural life. Develop an appreciation for rural life. The © 
study of the education, religion, social, economic, and political aspect 
of rural life. The causes and effects of rural life movements. Rural | 
urban relationships. Relation of the State and Federal Government 1 
to rural society. 3 rec. Credit 3 hours. (Wright) | 


SocraL Science 306. Social Case Work.—A training course in 1 
Social case work. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wright) 


SocraL Somnce 401. Social Psychology.—The emphasis in this 
course is on the study of human nature and personality. Discussions 
include the social significance of original traits; analysis of factors : 
which should be noted in attempting to account for human nature © 
traits; the social significance of language and the description and q 
analysis of social contacts; social environment and social behavior; 
theories of human motivation; the role of attitude, wishes, anid 
inauguration in personality and social adjustment. Prerequisite: Social. 
Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Carmichael.) i 


SocríAL Scrence 402. The Family—A study of the family as to its - 
organization and disorganization. The family in the light of social | 
change; the role of the family in the development of human nature | 
and personality will be taken up. An analysis of the institutional 1 
aspect of the family and the study of the unity which arises out of the | 
interplay of attitudes in family life will be made. Emphasis will be 1 
placed upon the family as a group of interacting personalities. The j 
types of organizing interaction and the phase of organization will be 1 
studied. Forms and factors of family disorganization will be noted i 
and the treatment of family discord will be discussed. Prerequisite: y 
Social Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Carmichael) 
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Socrat Sorence 403. Social Pathology.—This course treats of social 
maladjustments. The failure of the individual to adjust his life reac- 
tions to the conditions which exist in the society in which he lives is 
treated. The lack of those arrangements and relationships on which 
depends the development of a personality adjusted to the requirements 
of social life will be studied. Changes and structures will be noted. 


Prerequisite: Social Science 301. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
(Wright) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 404. Criminology —A study of general conditions 
as to crime and delinquency, of measures of punishment and reform of 
the prisoner, of criminal procedure and its possible reform, and of 
measures for the prevention of crime. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

(Wright) 
Community Organization.—This course is a 
d present stetus of the 
emphasis upon the field 
3 rec. per week. 
(Carmichael) 


SocraL SorENCE 406. 
comprehensive survey of the development an 
community organization movement with special 
of social work. Prerequisite: Social Science 301. 


Credit, 3 hours. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 
Dr. Raines 
Mr. Roberts 


Mr. Jones 
Dr. Crouch 


The principal objectives of the Department are: 

1. To give a comprehensive survey of the natural sciences and 
mathematics to all students of the college. 

9. To give the scientific and mathematical preparations for depart- 
mental majors to teach in the public educational system of the 
Commonwealth. 

3. To give the necessary scientific and mathematical fundamentals 
for students in Agriculture, Home Economies and other departments of 
the college which require more than a survey knowledge. 

4. To stimulate interests in the natural laws and scientific 
methods of investigation. 

5. To prepare students for entrance into the fields of medicine, 
professional and graduate studies in the natural sciences, and mathe- 
maties. 

Science 101s. Introduction to the Biological Sciences. (Required 
of all Freshmen.)—An introduction to the fundamentals of life-pro- 
cesses among plants and animals, with emphasis upon the structures 
and functions of organisms as a whole 4n relation to man. Attention 
is given to important developments in biological history and scientific 
methods. Lec. and rec, 3. Credit, 3 hours. (Crouch ) 
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Scrence 102s. Introduction to the Biological Sciences. (Required 


of all Freshmen.)—A continuation of Science 101s, which acquaints the © 
student with adaptations and adjustments of organisms and their | 


places in the world of living things; together, with nature’s plan in. 


evolutionary history. Consideration is given to disease, health and 3 


the general importance of organisms in relation to human welfare, 


Lec. and rec. 3. Credit, 3 hours, (Crouch) 


Scrence 201s. Introduction to the Physical Sciences. (Required — 
of all Sophomores. )—A general course through which the student will i 


become acquainted with the physical phenomena about him and with 


methods of scientific inquiry through which an intelligent understand- 


ing of these phenomena may be attained. Discussions, demonstrations, © 
field trips, and frequent contact with museums and scientific collections - 
of the State Government departments will be utilized in the studying . 
of general problems in the field of astronomy, geology, physics, and 


chemistry. Lec. and rec. 3. Credit, 3 hours. (Raines, Jones) 


SCIENCE 202s. Introduction to the Physical Sciences. (Required |. 
of all Sophomores.)—Continuation of Science 201s. Lec. and rec. 3, | 


Credit, 3 hours. (Raines, Jones) 


SCIENCE 203. General Physics.—A. general elementary course coy- p 


ering Mechanics, Wave Motion and Heat. Lectures and recitations, 
3 hours; laboratory, 2 two-hour periods per week. Credit, 4 hours. 


(Jones) 


Sciences 204. General Physics.—Continuation of Physics 203, cov- _ 
ering magnetism and electricity, sound and light. Lectures and reci- . 
tations, 3 hours; laboratory, 2 two-hour periods per week. Credit, a 


4 hours. (Jones) 
" SCIENCE 205. Inorganic Chemistry.—General Inorganic Chemistry. 
Rec. 2, lab. 2 two-hour periods per week. Credit, 4 hours. (Raines) 
SCIENCE 206. Inorganic Chemistry—General Inorganic Chemistry. 
Rec. 2, lab. 2 two-hour periods per week. Credit, 4 hours. (Raines) 
Science 301. Organic Chemistry.—Primarily for majors in applied 
sciences, natural sciences and pre-medical students. This is a brief 
one-semester course. It is the study of the classification and uses of 
the open chain carbon compounds with special reference to problems in 
the applied sciences. Prerequisites: Science 205, 206. Rec. 2, Lab. 
2 two-hour periods. Credit, 4 hours. (Raines) 


SCIENCE 303a. General Zoology.—Study and observation of struc- 
tures, habits, fundamental life-processes and the classification of rep- 
resentative animals. For Agriculture, Home Economics, Pre-Medical 
and Science students. Prerequisites: Science 101s-102s. Lecture and 
recitation, 2 hours. Laboratory, 2 two-hour periods. Credits, 4 hours. 

(Crouch) 


SCIENCE 303b. Field Zoology.—A study of the habitat of wild ani- . 
mal life of the vicinity, with morphological and physiological studies 


of the representatives. The student makés observations and collections 
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on the field and applies methods of preparation and identification in 
the laboratory. Primarily for teachers of science and others interested 
in nature study. Offered in Summer. Prerequisites: Science 101s-102s. 
4 two-hour periods. Credit, 2 hours. (Crouch) 


Science 304a. General Botany.—The fundamentals principles, 
structures and relationships of plants, with emphasis on identification 
in field and laboratory of spring flora of the vicinity. Prerequisites: 
Science 101s-102s. Lecture and recitation, 2 hours. Laboratory 2 two- 
hour periods. Saturday field trips as arranged. Credit, 4 hours. 

(Raines) 


Scrence 304b. Field Botany.—Studies of the habitat, relationships, 
distribution, identification and gross anatomy of the flora in the 
vicinity. Each student makes collections and applies methods of pres- 
ervation. Primarily for teachers of science and others interested in 
nature study. Prerequisites: Science 101s-102s. Offered’ in Summer. 
4 two-hour periods. Credit, 2 hours. (Crouch) 


Science 306. Bacteriology—Morphology, classification, physiology 
and cultivation of bacteria. The significance of bacteria in relation to 
soil fertility, industry, the household, health of man, animals and 
plants. Designed for students in Home Economics, Agriculture, Pre- 
Medical and science majors or minors. Prerequisites: Science 101s- 
102s. Rec. 2, lab. 2 hrs. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Crouch) 


Science 308. Genetics—This is a one-semester course in which 
an effort is made to present such facts and principles as will enable the 


student to account for the resemblances and differences exhibited by ` 


organisms related by descent. Special consideration is given to the 
application of genetic principles to the improvement of economic plants 
and domestic animals. Applications of these principles to the human 
race are made also. Prerequisites. A course in biology or its equiva- 
lent. Lec. 2, rec. 1. Credit, 3 hours. (Crouch) 
Scrence 402. Comparative Anatomy.—A consideration of primitive 
or less specialized vertebrate structures and their significance to similar 
structures found in highly specialized vertebrate types. The impor- 
tance ‘of structures as basis of classification. For pre-Medical and 
Science students. Prerequisites: Science 303a. Rec. 2 hours, lab. 4 
hours. Credit, 4 hours. (Crouch) 


MATHEMATICS 


MarHEMATICS 101s. General Mathematics——This course deals with 
the general principles of Functions and Graphs, Exponents, Trigono- 
metric Functions, Theory of Equations and Determinants, Differentia- 
tion and Integration of algebraic functions with applications. Lec. 
and rec., 3 hours. Credit, 3 hours. (Jones, Roberts) 


MATHEMATICS 102s. General Mathematics ——This is a continuation 
of Mathematics 101s and develops further the relationships of Trigono- 
metric Functions; Polar Coordinates, Progression and Series, Law of 


V 
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Growth, Conic Sections, Permutations and Combinations, Space in 
Three Dimensions and Theory of Measurements. Included in Measure- 
ment are: Mode, Frequency Distributions, Standard Deviations and a 


brief introduction to Complex Numbers. Lec, and rec., 3 hours. Credit, ~ 


3 hours. (Jones, Roberts) 


MATHEMATICS 108. Teachers’ Arithmetic.—A review of the essen- - 
tials of arithemtie, development of skill, accuracy, and methods of © 


teaching fundamentals of arithmetic to pupils in the elementary ~ 


school. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Jones) 


MATHEMATICS 301. College Geometry.—Geometrical constructions, - 


properties of triangle, transversals, harmonic properties of circles, 


inversion and recent geometry of triangle. Designed for students who ~ 


expect to teach high school geometry. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry, ` 


Lec. and rec. 4. Credit, 4 hours. (Jones) 


Maruematics 302. Analytic Geometry and Calculus.—A study of a 


the algebraic properties of straight lines, circles, conic sections. The 1 


last portion of the course consists in the development of the funda- - 
mental concepts of calculus with applications. Prerequisite: Math- | 


ematics 101s-102s. Lec. and rec. 4. Credit, 4 hours. (Jones) 


MarHEMATIOS 303. Applied Mathematics—An application of - 


Mathematics to everyday problems. Rec. 3, Credit, 3 hours. (Jones) 


MATHEMATICS 401. Differential and Integral Calculus.—A study | 


of the processes of the calculus with applications. Prerequisite: Math- - 


ematics 302. Lec. and rec. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Jones) 


MATHEMATICS 402. Differential and Integral Calculus.—Continua- D 
tion of Mathematics 401. Lec. and rec. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 | 


hours. (Jones) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIC ARTS 


Beginning September 1, 1939, Kentucky State College will offer 
instruction in Mechanic Arts. This department of the college is being 
provided because of a demand and felt need for technical and trade. 
training for Kentucky youth. Courses to be offered in the department : 
will be announced sometime prior to September, 1939. 


COURSES IN THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Williams Mr. Dailey Mr. Kean ` Mrs. Michaels 
Miss Fife Mrs. Morton Miss Wilson Miss Glover 
Mrs. Copeland 


TRAINING SCHOOL STAFF 


Mrs. Bell Miss Simpson Mrs. Brown 


AIMS: 


designed with the following aims in view: 


' (1) To furnish the general student as well as the prospective 


teacher, 


(a) With an understanding of the educational process to which i 


he is being subjected. 


(b) To afford opportunity for appreciation of Education as a ~ 


fundamental social institution. 
'(2) To contribute to an understanding of the problems of what the 
School should be and what teachers should do in the process of 
carrying on the education of individuals. 


(3) As specific objectives, the department offers courses to meet _ 


the Education requirements of the State of Kentucky for 
obtaining teacher's certificates in (a) elementary education, 
(b) secondary education, and (c) supervision and administra- 
tion of elementary and high schools. 


Epucation 101-102. Freshman Orientation.—HEducational psychol- iq 


ogy from the standpoint of the student. Principles underlying success 
ful study and use of the library; orientation in the college life and 


practices; methods of mental efficiency; a help class for freshman. . 


1 rec. per week. Credit, 1 hour each semester. (Rucker) 
Epucation 104. Introduction to Education.—An orientation course 


in Education functioning as a practical guide to the professional study © 


of the subject. It provides a panoramic view of all that the study of 
education has to offer and helps students to choose their courses wisely. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Dailey, Wilson)  - 


EpvucATrION 203. Educational Psychology.—An application of psy 


chology to the problems of learning and teaching. 3 rec. per week. 


Credit, 3 hours. (Dailey, Williams) 


Epucation 204. History of Education in the United States.—A - 


course in the history of the development of the public school system 
in the United States. It is designed to give a background for the appre- 


ciation of the aims and purposes of modern education. 3 rec. per 


week. Credit, 3 hours. (Dailey, Wilson) 


The courses and curricula of the Department of Education are ; 
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EDUCATION 305. Survey of Educational Literature.—The purpose 
of this course is to acquaint the student with current and historic 
educational writers and their contributions to various fields of educa- 
tional discussion. Writers are so grouped that opportunity is afforded 
for orientation in educational theories. Reports and individual assign- 
ments feature the course. Credit, 2 hours. Offered in Extension and 
Summer School classes. (Williams) 


EDUCATION 402. Tests and Measurements.—This course is to make 
available one of the most useful tools of teaching.: Tests are studied 
and used with the aim of acquainting the prospective teacher with 


_ their use, purpose and comparative value. The philosophy underlying 


the measurement movement is developed and criticised. 3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 hours. (Williams) 


Epucation 411. Educational Statistics.—Amn application of statis- 
tical and graphical methods of educational data. 3 re. per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. Offered in Extension. (Williams) 


EDUCATION 414. Educational Sociology—rThe purpose of this course 
is to investigate the social factors upon which sound educational theory 
should rest. Consideration is given social forces which should deter- 
mine the selection of school subjects and their content. Credit, 2 hours. 

(Williams, Carmichael) 


EDUCATION 416. Supervision of Instruction—A general course 
aimed to present the general problems, principles and procedures in 
the supervision of elementary and secondary instruction. Chief topics: 
What do teachers expect of supervision? What do superintendents 
expect? What supervisors do, how supervision defended by educational 
theorists, and observation in classes from the point of view of the 
supervisor. Credit, 2 hours. (Williams) 


EDUCATION 432. Problems in Modern Education.—2 rec. per week. 
Credit, 2 hours. (Atwood) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


EpucATION 105. Principles of Art Education.—The course, as 
taught, will deal with the two major themes, appreciation and creation, 
with emphasis on the appreciative angle. Lettering, color theory and 
application, laws of design and their application, and picture study 
will be stressed. As a part of the development of their various prob- 
lems in poster making, book covers, color arrangement, etc.; the student 
learns how and when to use to the best advantage the following media: 
pencil, crayon and water colors. An Introductory Course. Credit, 2 
hours, -(Wilson, Bell) 


Epucation 106. Industrial Arts for Elementary Grades.—This is a 
practical course involving the use of tools and various materials suit- 
able for classroom use. Industrial arts is considered as closely 
integrated with all school work. Suggested activities are evaluated 
and methods of presentation are discussed. Typical units are worked 
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out. Activities: making decorative papers, simple bookbinding, clay 4 


modeling, weaving, and blockprinting. Credit, 2 hours. 
(Bell, Copeland, Wilson) 


Epucation 202. Directed Teaching in Elementary Schools.—Prac- " 
tice in teaching the elementary subjects, and management of classes is 
given under immediate direction of the Practice School staff in the © 


college Model School. Adequate facilities are provided for observation 


and participation in the regular work of the school. Periods arranged - 


3 to 6 hours credit. (Staff) 
EDUCATION 205. Penmanship for Teachers.—One of the standard 


systems of writing is used as a guide to the attainment of a degree of — 
writing efficiency as required for a teacher's certificate in penmanship, — 


1 period per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Wilson, Bell) 


EDUCATION 207. Teaching of Reading—A methods course designed 
to point out the knowledge and skill necessary for successful work ag 


a teacher of reading in both the primary and grammar grades. Actual f 


practice is given in teaching children to read. The problem of measur- 


ing progress is a distinct part of the course. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 7 


3 hours. (Wilson, Bell) 


Epucation 209-210. Fundamentals of Elementary Education.—A 1 
course designed to provide a graduated approach to student teaching í 


in the elementary grades. Section 209 is devoted to problems of school 
management; how to handle these problems with minimum amount of 


time and energy; how to cultivate a constructive and harmonious — 


attitude toward school-community relations. The concept of a well 


organized, well managed school is sought through directed observation N 
in the college Model School. Section 210 deals most largely with prob- — 


lems of elementary classroom teaching. Study and practice are given 


in organizing materials for class work; acquainting pupils with modern | 
methods of teaching the elementary subjects. The state course of study - 


is a constant supplement to the chosen text. (Wilson) 


Epucation 209 is offered in the first semester. 2 rec. per week. 
Credit, 2 hours. 


Epucation 210 is offered in the second semester. 2 rec. per week. A 


Credit, 2 hours. 


Epucarron 301. Child Psychology.—A study of the development — 
of behavior from birth to maturity. The problems of conduct arising 4 
during infancy and childhood in relation to child care and training. — 
Students are taught how to observe and to interpret the behavior of p 
children, and to cultivate a sympathetic and understanding attitude b 


toward child life. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
(Dailey, Williams, Morton) 


Epucation 400. Elementary School Organization and Management. 
—A course designed for prospective teachers and principals in the ele- - 
mentary schools of the state, rural and urban. Topics of discussion — 
include State Educational Machinery, Local Educational Machinery, D 
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School Attendance Laws, the Census, the School Plant, Constructing the 
Daily Program, the Course of Study, Pupil Management and Control, 
Selection and Adoption of Texts and Collateral Materials, the Library, 
Types of Records and Reports, Ethics of the Teaching Profession, etc. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Wilson, Copeland) 


EpvcATION 405. Principles and Practices of Progressive Educa- 
tion.—Laboratory (arranged). Credit, 3 hours. (Bell) 


EDUCATION 406. Directed Teaching in the Elementary School. 
(For those students who are completing the four year program.)— 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. (Staff) 


EDUCATION 424. Special Problems of Rural Home and Farm Life.— 
4 rec. per week. Credit, 2 hours. (Spring Term.) (Copeland) 


EpvucATION 426. Organization and Management of the Small Rural 
School.—b rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Spring Term.) 


(Copeland) 
EpucATION 428. The School's Activity in the Rural Community.— 
5 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Spring Term.) (Copeland) 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Epvucation 302. Vocational Education—A study of the principles. 
underlying vocational education with emphasis upon the relation of 
vocational education to the community. Particular reference is made 
to the applications of these principles to the vocational situation of 
Negroes in Kentucky and elsewhere. An aim is to fit the student to 
plan, teach, and supervise vocational work, especially in high schools. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Morton) 


EpucaTion 303. Principles of Secondary Education.—The purpose 
is to present a brief, suggestive discussion of the underlying philosophy 
of secondary education. The larger aims and problems of the high 
school are given practical treatment. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. 

(Dailey, Williams) 


EDUCATION 304. Hatra-Curricular Activities—Underlying princi- 
ples, faculty activities, home-room activities, student council, clubs, 
athletics, publications, dramatics, honor societies, commencements, etc. 
3 rec. per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Dailey, Williams) 


Epucation 401. Administration of the High Schools in Kentucky. 
—A course designed primarily for high school principals and prospec- 
tive administrators. Topics emphasized are secondary school organiza- 
tion, the principal, the staff, the pupil, program of studies, schedules, 
community relationships, records and reports, articulation, library, 
plant, finance, and the aims of secondary education. 3 rec. per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. (Dailey, Williams) 


Epvucarion 404. Directed Teaching in High School.—-3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. (Staff) 
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Epucation 407. Home Economics Methods.—Objectives of home 
economics course in high schools. Selection of problems for realizing 
objectives. Method of presenting problems. Use of reference and 
illustrative material. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. , (Morton) 

Epucation 408. Practice Teaching in Physical Education.—3 rec. 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Kean) . 

EDUCATION 409. Agricultural Methods.—This course is designed 
acquaint the student with the best methods of class organization and 
instruction in vocational agriculture, with farm demonstration work, | 
with agricultural departments in Land Grant colleges, and show the © 
purposes of the instruction in each case. 3 rec. per week. Credit, 29 


hours. (Mark) 
EDUCATION 410. Directed Teaching in Agriculture.—3 rec. per 
week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. (Mark) t 
EDUCATION 412. Directed Teaching in Home Economics.—3 rec, — 
per week. Credit, 3 to 6 hours. (Morton) 
Epucation 418. Methods of Teaching Emglish.—3 rec. per week, 
Credit, 3 hours. (Lee) . 


EpucATION 419. Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences.—s rec. ji 

per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Carmichael) | 
j Epucation 420. Methods of Teaching Natural Science.—3 rec. per — 
week. Credit, 3 hours. (Crouch) | — 
EpvcATION 430. Psychology of Adolescence.—2 rec. per week., 
Credit, 2 hours. (Dailey, Williams) 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
Mr. Kean Miss Fife 
The Department of Health and Physical Education realizing that 
education is concerned with life has the following aims: 
1. To provide a vocation for livelihood. 
2. To provide activities that fit the individual biologically, soci- 
ologically, and psychologically. 
3. To help the individual acquire a love of active out-of-doors life 
that will continue throughout life. i 
4. To instruct in conserving and improving health. 
5. To establish health habits. 
6. To develop strength, beauty, and grace. 
PuvsrcAL EpvCcATION 101 (Men). Recreational Activities.—This 
course consists of elementary fundamentals in various self-testing | 
events and seasonal games. Required of all first year students. 2 hours - 
per week. Credit, 14 hour. (Kean) 
PuysicaL EpvcATION 101 (Women). Recreational Activities.—'This 
course consists of elementary fundainentals in self-testing events, sea- - 
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sonal and mass games and folk dancing. Required of all first year 
students. 2 hours per week. Credit, % hour. (Fife) 


PHYSICAL Epucation 102 (Men). Recreational Activities.—A. pro- 
gressive course in stunts, tumbling and seasonal games. Required of 
all first year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 15 hour. (Kean) 


PHYSICAL Epucation 102 (Women).—A progressive course in folk 
dancing, pyramid building, tumbling, stunts and seasonal games. 
Required of all first year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 4% hour. 

(Fife) 

PuysricAL Epucation 201 (Men). Recreational Activities.—This 
course offers practice in Natural gymnastics, advanced pyramid build- 
ing, tumbling and stunts. Fundamentals in highly organized team 
games, required of all second year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 
15 hour. yy (Kean) 


PHYSICAL Epucation 201 (Women).—This course offers work in 
recreational and seasonal games and beginning tap and clog. This 
course is optional with Physical Education 307 but one is required of 
all second year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 14 hour. (Fife) 


PHxsrcAL EpucatTion 202 (Men). Recreational Activities.—This 
course offers advanced, highly organized team games, relays and recre- 
ational games. Required of all second year students. 2 hours per 
week. Credit, 44 hour. (Kean) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 202 (Women). Recreational Activity.—This 
course offers advanced folk dancing and highly organized team games 
with some track and field work. 'This course is optional with 308 but 
one is required of all second year students. 2 hours per week. Credit, 
15 hour. (Fife) 


PHYSICAL Epucation 205 (Formerly 103). Theory and Practice of 
Organized Play.—A course in folk.dances, games, story plays, contests, 
relays, etc. Suitable for use in elementary and secondary schools. 
Credit, 3 hours. (Fife) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 206. Hygiene—This course includes a study 
of the factors involved in community health and its dependence upon 
personal health. It serves three purposes: (a) gives an acquaintance 
with the human and economic cost of disease, (b) provides knowl- 
edge of the conquest of science, (c) follows the pringiples of personal 
hygiene and public sanitation to safeguard public health. Rec, 3 hours 
per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Fife, Kean) 

PHYSICAL Epucation 305. Theory and Practice of Football (For 
Men).—A discussion of equipment, mechanical devices for training 
men and field equipment. Theory of offensive play and play structure. 
Theory of defense and structure of defensive formations. Drawing up 
schedules. One hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Kean) 


PHYSICAL EpucaTion 306. Theory and Practice of Track (For 
Men).—Theory and practice in starting, sprinting, distance running, 
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hurdling, jumping, vaulting, throwing the weights and javelin. ond He) 


hour per week. Credit, one hour. (Kean) 


! PHYSICAL EDUCATION 307. Theory and Practice of Sports (Men).— 
This course deals with the theory and practice of seasonal sports for 


women. Full semester—basketball, soccer, hocke i 
i à ; y, and volley-ball. One 

A per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Optional with Recreational Activity 
i (Fife Kean) |. 


PHYSICAL Epucation 308. Theory and Practice of Sports 


(Women).—Continued theory and practice of seasonal sports. Spring 1 


semester—indoor and outdoor golf, archery, tennis and baseball. One 


hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Optional with Recreational Activity 
1 


202. 
) ` (Fife) 

| fase Epucation 309. (Formerly 304). Anatomy and Kine- 
siology.—This course in anatomy deals with the structure of the human 


body with special emphasis on the mechanics of body movement a 


3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Kean) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 310. (Formerly 303). Theory and Practici 
of Correctives.—This course presents the methods of correcting um 
more common remediable physical defects such as rotaro-lateral M 
antero-posterior spinal curavatures, weak feet; after care f 
poliomyelitis; the care of cardiac cases; relief of bbdominal pto 
over and under weight, and fatigue cases. Methods in hydrotherapa 

», 


progressive relaxation, posture, education and clinic management are i 


presented. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Fife) 


PHYSICAL EpucATION 311 (Formerly 203-204). Materials and 
Methods for Elementary and High School.—This course offers methods 
and material in physical education of the natural and informal type 
Story plays, rhythm and informal games for the elementary me 
Games and material of more highly organized nature for the high 
School; i. e, dancing, track sports, mass games, etc. Work in intra- 
yi athletics and play days is offered. 3 hours per week. Credit, 

ours. 
(Fife) 


PuHysicaL EDUCATION 312 (Formerly 402). Health Education.— 
This course covers the organization and administration of a health edu! 
cation program in the public schools. Methods in teaching health 
information, curriculum making, correlation with other subjects dis- 


cussed. Publicity. for projects; public demonstrations, contests, exhibi- r 


tions, etc.; awards; finances, etc. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. 
(Kean) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 401. Principles of Physical Education.—'This 4 
course covers the sociological significance of Physical Education; the 1 


objectives, the development of the curriculum; practical problems are 
presented. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Kean) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 404. Organization and Administration.—AÀ 


course in developing and conducting the physical education program 
in the publie schools. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Kean) 
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PHYSICAL Epucation 407. Gymnasium (For Men).—-Exercises on 
various gymnastic apparatus. 1 hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. 
(Kean) 
PuxsrcaL Epucarion 408. Basketball (For Men).—Theory of 
coaching the various styles of both offense and defense as used by out- 
standing coaches; methods of goal throwing; signals from tip-off and 
out-of-bound plays; value and use of the pivot and other fundamentals. 
One hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Kean) 
PuysicaL EpucATION 409. Gymnasium (Women).—This course 
offers work in the minor and individual sports and activities—bad- 
minton, ariel dart, shuffle board, deck tennis, indoor golf, and tennis. 
1 hour per week. Credit, 1 hour. (Fife) 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 410. Dancing (Women).—This course offers 
advanced tap dancing and natural dancing. Tap shoes required for 
tap dancing and special costume for natural dancing. 1 hour per week. 


Credit, 1 hour. (Fife) 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Mrs. Michaels Miss Glover 


AIMS: 
The aims of the Department of Musie are threefold: (1) To help 


formulate and foster a keen appreciation and evaluation of the works 
of great masters; (2) to provide a sound technical foundation in the 
fundamentals of execution, both vocal and instrumental; and (3) to 
give practical instruction in the study of the methods of teaching music 
that will enable the student to qualify as a teacher of music in the 
public schools. 

Students studying music have excellent opportunities to obtain 
invaluable practical experience from the various vocal and instrumen- 
tal groups and student recitals, all of which are integral parts of 
campus activities, 

Music Epucarion 101. Public School Music.—An elementary course 
consisting of sight singing, ear training, melody writing, and teaching 
of rote songs, development of child's voice, procedure and attainments, 
stressing the type of work especially needed by elementary grade 
teachers. The course gives the student an introduction to the teach- 
ing of music in the rural school and elementary grades. 2 hours per 
week. Credit, 2 hours. (Offered the first semester and spring term.) 

(Michaels) 

Music EpvcaTION 102. Methods and, Materials for Primary Grades. 
—The study and demonstration of materials for the first three grades. 
Selection and presentation of rote songs; the child's voice in singing, 
development of rhythmic and melodie expression; introduction of. staff 
rotation; directed listening; the tonal and rhythmic problems common 
to the first three years. Hach member of the class will be required to 
read music at sight, to sing songs suitable for children of these grades, 
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and to demonstrate ability to present them effectively. Prerequisite: 
Music Education 101. 2 hours per week. Credit, 2 hours. (Michaels) 
Music EpvucATION 201. Sight Singing and Melodic Dictation.— 
Scale and rhythmic drill simple sight readfng, with syllables of 
diatonic and chordal progression; oral and. written dictation in con 
junction with the sight reading. 2 hours per week. Credit, 2 hours 
(Glover) 
Music Epucarion 202. Sight Singing and Melodic Dictation. (Con 
tinued)—Introduction of more advanced rhythmic patterns; written 
tonal and metric dictation involving major, minor, and chromatic V 
melodies. 2 hours per week. Credit, 2 hours. (Glover) 
Music Epvcation 303. Methods and Materials for Intermediate . 
Grades. (Prerequisite: Music 101.)—Study of music materials and 
methods of teaching music in grades four, five, and six. 2 hours per a 
week. Credit, 2 hours. (Michaels) p 
Music Epucarion 304. Methods and Materials for Junior amd y 
Senior High Schools.—Demonstration of materials and methods for | 
teaching in junior and senior high schools; boy's changing voice, j 
effective use of song material in part singing. Classification of voices D 
for high school chorus and glee clubs. Bibliography of choral and . 
instrumental music suitable for high school. Methods presented may i 
be applied to any series of text books. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 
hours. (Michaels) ~~ 
Music Epucation 305 Harmony. (Prerequisite: Music Education N 
201 and 202.)—An introduction of primary triads, and the dominant j 
seventh chord with simple modulations. Drill in the reading and hear- ig 
ing of intervals, along with. keyboard practice. 3 hours per week. 
Credit, 3 hours. (Glover) .- 
Music EDUCATION 306. Harmony. (Continued.)—Secondary seventh 
chords and the dominant ninth chord, along with modulation into more © 
remote keys. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Glover) : | 
Music EpvcATION 407. History and Appreciation of Music.—This — 
course consists of the study of the development of music from early _ 
times to modern times. Lectures illustrated by selections on the vic- 
trola, radio, and piano. 3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Glover) 
Music Epucation 408. History and Appreciation of Music. (Con- 
tinued.)—This course consists of the study of the great composers, — 
their achievements and historic importance. Detailed study of the © 
works of the composers, with use of the victrola, radio, and piano. — 
3 hours per week. Credit, 3 hours. (Glover) — 


APPLIED MUSIC " 


Music Epucation 110. Piano. (Private Instruction.)—The works — 
of the best composers are employed through all the grades in order n 
that the emotional, intellectual, and technical abilities may be developed. 
(Glover, Michaels) . 


Credit, 14 hour. 
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Music 110A. Piano. (Class Instruction.)—The department con- 
ducts class instruction in piano for students, this type of teaching 
being in accordance with modern and accepted principles of education. 
Methods of procedure have been derived from publie school practices 
and thus are easily assimilated. Also, texts used permit substitution 
or addition of material for those with ability for rapid advancement. 
(No credit.) 


Music 111A. String Class.—The violin is the fundamental instru- 
ment in this class, and will be studied by all of the class who have not 
had previous training. Members of the class will be required to know 
the fundamental principles of each of the stringed instruments. (No 
credit.) 


Music 111B. Woodwind Class.—The clarinet is the fundamental 
instrument in this class. Fundamental principles of other woodwind 
instruments will be introduced. (No credit.) 


Music 111C. Brass Class.—The trumpet is the fundamental instru- 
ment of this class. The fundamentals of other brass instruments will 
be introduced. (No credit.) 


Music 111D. Saxaphone.—The Eb alto saxaphone is the funda- 
mental instrument of this class. (No credit.) 


Music 111E. Percussion—Courses of instruction on instruments 
of the percussion group are offered in private lessons or in small 
groups. (No credit.) 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Music Epucation 112. College Orchestra.—The College Orchestra 
is maintained by the department of music in order that students who 
show decided talent for playing stringed or wind instruments, might 
have an opportunity to develop mastery of their instruments. The 
orchestra studies the works of symphonic masters. 3 hours per week. 
Credit, 4% hour. (Glover ) 


Music Epucarion 113. College Band.—A marching band for the 
purpose of playing at out-door occasions and home football games. 
Admission by consent of director. 2 hours per week. Credit, 14 hour. ~ 


Music EDUCATION 114. College String Quartet—For advanced 
string players by permission of director. 2 hours per week. (No credit.) 
(Glover) 


Music EpvucaATION 115. College Jazz Orchestra.—For use on the 
campus and in the community. For male instrumentalists, by consent 
of instructor. (No credit.) 

Music EpucATION 120A. Junior Choral Society—Members are 
selected from any department of the college on the basis of voice, read- 
ing and general music ability. 2 hours per week. Credit, 14 hour. 

(Michaels) 
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Music Epucation 120B. Senior Choral Society. (Prerequisite: 
Music 120A or by consent of director.)—-An unusual opportunity is 4 
given the student for acquaintance with sacred music, Negro spirituals, - 


and the highest form of secular choral music. 2 hours per week. Credit, 


W% hour. i (Michaels) 
Music Epucation 121. Men’s Glee Club.—Open to all men with 
reasonably good singing voices. (No creddit.) (Glover) 


Music Epucation 122. Double Sextet—This group makes a num- — 
ber of concert appearances throughout the state in addition to taking — 
an active part in music on the campus. Admission by consent of 3 


"director. Credit, 14 hour. (Michaels) 


EXTENSION INSTRUCTION 


PURPOSE 
Kentucky State College through extension instruction seeks to 


provide study for adults who have not pursued all or part of a college j 
eurrieulum, or having had a part of it, desire to continue such a. 


curriculum. 


THE CURRICULUM.—The courses offered in extension differ little, if 3 
at all, from those required of the regular students of the college. The — 
general rule is to offer through extension only what is found in the i 


general program of the college, especially if credit toward a degree is 
involved. 


THE FacurTY.—The ordinary practice is to engage members of the 1 


regular teaching staff for extension instruction on the basis of addi- 
tional compensation. 


TrxTBooks.—Usually the ordinary college textbooks are used for — 
extension classes, but occasionally there is a substitution of a textbook — 
in which the materials is given a more popular or less technical - 


treatment. 


PROCEDURE,—It is understod that extension classes are to meet at . 


times and places most convenient for the students and instructors, such 


places to be furnished by the extension students. Certain classes may n 
be held on the college campus without additional cost to the students. K 


FEES AND CnaEDIT.— The extension student enrolls separately for 


each course he wishes to pursue, and pays for it as a unit. Credit is " 
based on an hour for hour plan as in residence, and extension classes 


must conform as nearly as practicable to the semester organization of 


the institution. The general tuition fee is $5.00 for 2 semester hours. . 


The minimum total tuition fees collected from any one extension class 
is $150.00. Each student when enrolling must pay a $5.00 registration 


fee annually. Extension credits are recorded in the office of the Col- q 


lege Registrar. Fees are payable at the organization meeting of the 


class. In no case may a class meet the third time until the entire in 


class payment is made. No fees will be refunded. 


——— 
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EXAMINATION.—Final examinations are always required where 
credits or certificates are sought. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXTENSION CLASSES.—All correspondence. pertain- 
ing to the organization of extension classes should be addressed to the 
Dean of the College. 


CORRESPONDENCE, COURSES 
Kentucky State College co-operates with the University of Ken- 
tucky (Lexington) in offering extension courses. For further infor- 
mation write “The Department of University Extension, University 
of Kentucky.” 


|| ATTACH PHOTOGRAPH HERE 


See reverse side of this sheet. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Directions.—Fill out this blank in ink in your own handwriting care- 


fully answering each question and writing plainly so ag to be understood. 
Please answer ALL questions on this blank. Then mail the blank to 


OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE. 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


IVP EAE S EAL M elsi UM ese eet a 5395.1 

1. Name in full Lee e iesscesseen sette tetti ntt tt ettet tnt entente nennen ener 
Last Name First Name Middle Name 

2. Check which (Male) (Female). Age?......... Date of bhirth?............... 

3. Full name of parents: 

Father ............. eerte te ne tntetnntnt ttt ttt et eem €——— EG 
City or town Street and Number 

Mother... totetoteenen ttt te ttn tn tenth thee n setate tenente tenen tentn nnne tnnt nennentntnntnenn 
City or town Street and Number 

V Gaardian ooe tbt Re Dese a d nes M tetas 
City or town Street and Number 

4. Present Home Address............-..- Birthplace...... hipaa i EUM nd 

Street and No., City, State ` City State 

5. Who will pay your school TNT IC QUA DARAUS AL MAU du. MATELAS 


6. Name and address of responsible persons who know you: 


(a) Namae.............-- eme Street and Non eee acean : OORA 


City et e Ae SCIEN MP UD as MEAT 
(b) Name.................... eene Stroet and NO»: 2 0 estie onenen 


4 


